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THE OUTLOOK. 


EADERS of The Ohriatian Union who are en 

deavoring to gain a clear idea of English political 
affairs by reading the daily dispatches in the news- 
papers have had a trying week, aud have probably 
reached a condition of settled doubt in regard ‘o the 
whole situation. We advise them, as Mr. Gladstone 
advised the House of Commons the other day, to exer- 
cise a wholesome skepticism in regard to rumors 
about the details of the plan for the pacification of 
Ireland and reports about the dissensions in the Eng- 
lish Cabinet. There is probably some foundation in 
both these directions for the stories which have 
appeared at such length over the names of 
specia) correspondents, but nobody knows precisely 
what this foundation is, and nobody will find it out 
by guessing. Mr. Gladstone can only settle the land 
question by buying ont the Irish landlords ; in order 
to do that he will have to spend a considerable 
amount of money, but whether it will be $300,000,000 





or $500,000,000, or even $1,000,000,000, nobody 
knows. That this plan, now before the English Cab- 
inet, has developed very earnest discussion and some 
sharp differences of opinion, is extrémely probable. 
But that Mr. Chamberlain has already resigned is 
quite another matter; he may resign, but there are 
a good many reasons which make such an action 
on his part impolitic, and therefore improbable. 
His opposition to Mr. Gladstone’s scheme for buy 
ing out the Irish landlords probably lies in the 
precedent such an action would establish when the 
English Jand question comes up. This is the question 
which is uppermost in Mr. Chamberlain’s mind ; the 
Irish question is purely preliminary. If the Irish 
landholders are paid so large an amount for their 
lands, by and by the holders of great English estates 
will be demanding a similar rate of payment. What 
Mr. Chamberlain’s plan for dealing with the English 
land question is he has not divulged, but undoubtedly 
his method will be a radical one, and will involve far 
less consideration for the land-owner than the Irish 
landlord will receive at Mr. Gladstone’s hands. It is 
the perception of the bearing of the Irish land ques- 
tion on the English Jand question that has antago- 
nized Mr. Chamberlain to Mr. Gladstone. On the 
other hand, Mr. Chamberlain can hardly afford to 
split the Liberal party at a time when the sympathy 
of Liberals is against him, and when such action on 
his part would probably be followed by a coalition 
between the moderate Conservatives and the con- 
servative Liberals. This, at least, is our reading of the 
situation as it stands to-day. 


Mr. Herbert Welsh and General Armstrong, in 
published letters, both call attention to the attempt 
in Congress to close the Eastern schools at which 
Indians are being educated. It is difficult to restrain 
an expression of indignation at the cover under 
which this attempt is veiled, and the falsehood by 
which it is supported—whether the cover is con- 
sciously assumed and the falsehood deliberately 
adopted by the Congressmen or no; whether, that 
is, they are imposing on the public or are them- 
selves imposed upon. The proposed closing of 
the Indian schools at Carlisle, Hampton, and Lin- 
coln is on the alleged ground that it is cruel and 
useless to give the Indians three or four years’ 
schooling at the East, and then permit them to go 
back to their tribes; for it is alleged that while 
they acquire a certain shrewdness, they invariably 
return to the habits and spirit of their savage life, 
and that their last state is worse than their first. 
If this were true, the remedy would clearly be, 
not to refuse them an education, but to stop sending 
them back to savagery ; but it is not true. Such 
cases of relapse are sadly frequent, but they are, 
after all, the exception ; and if the Reservation sys- 
tem were once broken up, and the Indians mixed 
with the white men, they would substantially 
cease altogether. Meanwhile we have the general 
testimony of Mr. Welsh, than whom few men 
are better acquainted with the facts, that ‘the 
percentage of relapses in the number of re- 
turned Indians is small,” and General Armstrong 
is more specific. He gives a definite report from the 
graduates of Hampton in quite a large section of 
Indian country, including 132 in all: 4 are wearing 
blankets—that is, gone back to the outward signs 
of savagery; 9 are wearing citizens’ dress, but 
behaving badly ; 40 are doing fairly well; 72 are 
DOING VERY WELL. Apparently he has no reports 
from the other seven. He says that the specific 
names of each can be given if necessary. There 
is an opportunity for every one interested in the 
welfare of the Indians to do a good service by writ- 
ing to his Representative in Congress and asking bim 
to sustain the Eastern schools at which Indians are 
educated—those at Carlisle, Hampton, and Lincoln. 
They are admirably equipped to do exactly what, 
according to all accounts, needs pre-eminently to be 





——- 


done for the Indians—namely, give them an indus- 
trial education ; and to throw away the equipment 
which has been provided for that purpose would be 
a lamentable extravagance in the name of economy. 





We envy the partisan. In his report of the great 
Southwestern railroad strike he has only to make 
up his mind what side he is on, and then pick out 
from the conflicting telegrams those which support 
his predetermined verdict, report these, ignore the 
others, and thus make out a clear case for himself 
and a satisfactory one to his readers—who are 
morally sure to be partisans like himself. He who 
undertakes to give non-partisan readers a non- 
partisan account has laid upon him a much more 
difficult task. So far as we can gather from the con 
flicting reports, the essential facts are these: The 
Texas Pacific Railroad discharged one of its em- 
ployees on the ground that he had been absent with- 
out leave. _He and his friends assert that he had 
received leave, and that the only ground for his dis 
charge was the fact that he was active in the Knights 
of Labor organization. The Knights of Labor asked 
to have this question submitted to arbitration ; their 
request was refused ; and they then struck. To make 
this strike more effective, the men on the Missouri 
Pacific and connecting railroads struck also, on 
somewhat the same impulse that recently in New 
York City led the conductors and drivers on one set 
of horse-car railroads to strike because of difficulty 
between the employees and another set of roads. 
What connection, if any, exists between the Texas 
Pacific and the Missouri Pacific we do not know; the 
railroad officials assert that there is none, and that 
the second strike was really in the nature of a boy- 
cott, the object being, by deranging all traffic west of 
the Missouri River, to compel the Texas Pacific to 
concede the strikers’ demands. The latest telegraphic 
reports are to the effect that the Governors of Kansas 
and Missouri have intervened, that they p‘onounce 
the second strike without just cause, and in violation 
of the agreement of last year, and ask to have the 
strikers reinstated and that agreement re-established ; 
and that the railroad consents, with certain qualifica- 
tions, as that men who are proved to have used 
violence shall not be re-employed, and that new men 
shall not be discharged to make places for the st: ikers. 
It is also reported that the question between the 
strikers aud the Texas Pacific Railroad is about being 
submitted to the arbitration of a United States 
Judge. And the indications are at this writing that 
the strike is substantially over, and that business will 
be resumed before the week is out. 





If we have rightly discerned the facts—and we 
must again caution our readers that a right discern- 
ment of them is exceedingly difficult—three things 
appear to us very clear. First: No one can yet 
pronounce oracularly on the justice or injustice 
of the original strike on the Texas Pacific Rail- 
road. If it is true that the officials on that road 
have been steadily encroaching on the agreement of 
last year, or openly disregarding it, because since 
that time it has gone into the hands of a Receiver 
who considers himself free from the agreement, and 
that the discharge of Hall was the last in a series of 
similar acts, by which the railroad officials were en- 
deavoring to cripple the Knights of Labor, they had 
a right to demand Hall’s reinstatement, and enforce 
their demand by the only method now open to them, 
that of a strike. If the railroad corporation is at 
liberty to discharge its employees one by one without 
cause, aud the discharged have no redress, no labor 
organization can maintain an existence, for leader- 
ship in it would always involve discharge, and con- 
sequent starvation. Second: The second strike was 
wholly unjustifiable, and the railroad is to be com- 
mended for resisting it to the bitter end, at whate.er 
cost. It is not just to inflict a derangement on one 
railroad because another and connecting railroad is 
unjust to its employees, nor to paralyze the business 
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of an entire State in order to coerce a railroad cor- 
poration in another State and not in any sense under 
the suffering community's control. The boycott is 
bad enough at its best; to boycott an entire com- 
munity is the worst form of boycott ; and to boycott 
it for the action of a corporation over which it can 
exercise no authority and for which it is in ne wise 
responsible is an intolerable act of injustice. If the 
facts are as reported, the leaders in this movement 
were as impolitic as they were wrong-headed ; for 
they did not even make sure of the co-operation 
of the engineers and firemen, and in fact the en- 
gineers, acting under the counsel of Mr. Arthur, 
refused to join in the strike. Apparently both 
he and Mr. Powderly, the head of the Knights of 
Labor, have done all in their power to bring the 
difficulty to an end, and we judge that its probable 
peaceful settlement is largely due to their influence. 
Third,: That settlement has,been brought about (if, 
indeed, the difficulty is finally settled) by a quasi 
arbitration; and arbitration should have been 
resorted to before, not after, the battle. It is simply 
monstrous that the entire business of two great 
States should be brought to a standstill until two 
great contestants—organized capital and organized 
labor—have fought ‘out the battle and determined 
which is the stronger. The highways belong to the 
people, and, in the interest of the people, should be 
kept open. This would not be difficult. If every 
State had its Board of Railroad Commissioners, who 
were authorized to hear and investigate complaints, 
and compel testimony and submission of papers, such 
a strike as this would be impossible. The discharged 
workman would submit his complaint; the Board 
would inquire into it and report to the public the 
facts and their conclusions thereon. If they reported 
that the discharge was unjust, it would be a rash 
railroad corporation that would persist in the 
injustice and face the public opprobrium, the danger 
of a strike, and the possibility of losing its franchise. 
If they reported it just, it would be always difficult, 
and generally quite impossible, to organize a strike 
to redress a grievance purely personal and officially 
pronounced causeless. Every such strike adds 
emphasis to the demand for Boards of Commissioners 
in every State, and one for the Nation. English 
experience proves the benefit of this course; and 
American experience confirms the proof. 





The necessity of such Boards of Commissioners to 
act as protectors, not merely of the laborers and 
capitalists against each other, but of the public against 
either one or both, is emphasized by the pending 
controversy about the alleged discrimination against 
shippers of dressed beef from the West. The charge 
made—leaving out minor disputes about rates and 
cost—is that the great Trunk-Line Pool of railways is 
deeply interested in stockyards along its lines, and 
consequently in the general business of shipping live 
stock ; that the transportation of dressed beef in 
special cars injures this business, and that, to prevent 
disastrous competition, the lines have fixed freight 
rates, not on the basis of the cost of hauling, butso as 
to allow the cattle men to get their beef to market at 
least as cheaply as the dressed-beef men. Whatever 
right an individual or private corporation might have 
to do business this way, a railroad is a common 
carrier, receiving its franchise from the public, and 
amenable to the public for its use thereof. It has no 
right to attempt to determine what sort of trade 
should be encouraged and on what a tax should be 
placed ; it is bound to treat all comers fairly, charging 
each according to the actual service rendered ard 
the cost thereof. The presumption is very strong in 
this case that the railroads have not done so ; but, at 
all events, the public have a right to know authorita- 
tively whether they are fulfiliing their duties or no, 
as @ necessary prerequisite to compelling them to do 
so if they are recreant. Every man who eats meat in 
the Eastern States is pecuniarily interested in this 
question. 





The claim involved in the strike on the Texas Fa- 
cific Railroad, that men are not to be discharged 
without a cause, and a just one, was also involved in 
the recent horse-car strike in this city, and settled in 
recognition of that claim. The railroads have always 
claimed the right to select and to discharge their serv- 
ants at will, the relation between the railroad and 
the servant being that of simply private contract. 
The concession of this claim makes the workman 
wholly subject to the mastery of the employer, since 
a man discharged by one corporation and applying to 
another for work without a ‘‘ character” has little 
chance for obtaining aplace. The settlement of the 


horse-car railroad strike in this city involved the sur- 
render of this claim by the corporations, and the con- 
cession by them of the following principles : 

1. The railroad shall not discharge any employee 
for belonging to any labor organization. 

2. No man shall be discharged except for just 
cause. 

3. When a man is so discharged, at his request the 
corporation shall give him in writing the reasons for 
such discharge, he waiving all legal liability on ac- 
count of such written reasons. 

4, The labor organizations under these considera- 
tions agree that the corporation shall employ such 
workmen as they please. 

This settlement, it will be seen, concedes the abso- 
lute right of employers to select their own employees ; 
but it also assures such employees that, having ounce 
entered the service of a company, they shall not 
thereafter be discharged except for just cause, and 
such cause shall be reduced to writing if requested. 
The company conceding the absolute right of an em- 
ployee to belong to a labor organization, i naturally 
follows if he is discharged for an unjust cause his 
labor organization will perform its natural function, 
and protect such employee by demanding an impar- 
tial examination of the case, and if found to be for 
an unjust cause, demand and enforce his reinstate- 
ment. There ought to be added to this a fifth prin- 
ciple, the creation of an impartial tribunal, with 
power, not to reverse the action of the railroad, but 
to investigate all complaints against it, and report 
thereon ; public opinion may probably be safely 
trusted to do the rest. 





The battle between the Baltimore & Ohio and the 
Pennsylvania Railroad is being waged with very con- 
siderable vigor in the State of New Jersey. The 
Legislature, acting apparently under the inspiration 
of a powerful railroad lobby, passed a bill to prohibit 
the bridging of any navigable stream unless the 
plans for that purpose should be first submitted to 
the legislative body. The object of this law, though 
general in its terms, was doubtless to prevent the 
proposed construction of the viaduct across the 
Arthur Kill to Staten Island. The Governor has 
vetoed the bill on the ground that it is unconstitu- 
tional, impairs the practical effect of the general 
railroad act, prevents railroad competition, keeps 
out of the State railroad corporations whose advent 
into it is desirable, and is unnecessary, because navi- 
gation can be protected by other means. Whatever 
the immediate results may be, if the Pennsylvania 
Railroad should succeed in preventing the Baltimore 
& Ohio from reaching New York, it will be the first 
time that such an endeavor to impede the construc- 
tion of a great highway has been successful. 





The past week has been notable for a break in the 
apparently impenetrable wall of mystery which has 
surrounded the passage of the charter of the Broad- 
way Railroad by the Common Council of this city. By 
a very skillful piece of detective work—the morality 
of which it is not necessary here to discuss—Inspector 
Byrnes has drawn from ex-Alderman Jaehne a com- 
plete account of the manner in which the Broadway 
railway secured the co-operation of the Aldermen in 
that extraordinary business. The character of the 
operation has long been apparent, but it has been 
doubtful whether evidence could be secured which 
would legally establish the fact of bribery. Jaehne has 
confessed that he received $20,000 for his vote, and 
has given full particulars of the manner in which 
the bribery was managed in his case, as well as in 
the cases of other Aldermen, with such names and 
details as were necessary to make the story complete. 
Jaehne himself is in jail, and under indictment. The 
only part of his story which has been made public is 
the confession of his own bribe-taking; but it is 
understood that the persons whom he has implicated 
are all under surveillance, and that they will shortly 
be brought to justice. Mr. Sharp and the other 
members of the Board of Aldermen of 1884 express 
great surprise at the nature of Jaehne’s confession. 
There is something dramatic in the completeness and 
thoroughness of their amazement; but a skeptical 
public refuses to be pacified by declarations of 
innocence, however earnest and comprehensive, and 
will wait impatiently to know the rest of the story. 





There ought to be no other doubt about the con- 
viction and punishment of every member of the 
Board of Aldermen who was bribed to vote for the 
granting of the Broadway franchise, and this latest 





chapter of fraud affords a capital opportunity to the 


honest citizens of New York, of all parties, to consider 





the condition of the city government, and to devise 
means for putting an end to the abominable corrap- 
tion and misrule which have long been proverbial in 
our municipal affairs. The connection between the 
Board of Aldermen and the liquor business in this 
city is altogether too intimate. It suggests the noto- 
rious connectivn between the saloon and crime, which 
is now a recognized fact in all criminal records. The 
majority of the Board of Aldermen in this city are 
almost always representatives of liquor interests. So 
long as this state of affairs continues it will be impos- 
sible to have either a competent, an intelligent, or an 
honest city government. Would it not bea wise 
thing to make an interest in either the manufacture 
or the sale of liquor in any form a disqualification 
for the office of alderman? This plan has already 
been suggested, and if carried out would mark along 
step toward the purification of municipal politics. 





We have recently urged the New York Legislature 
to repeal the Broadway charter and take possession of 
the property for the benefit of the public, paying the 
actual cost. The legal right, of a State to do this has 
just been unanimously sustained by the United States 
Supreme Court. The Massachusetts Legislature an- 
nulled the charter of a horse railroad company in 
Boston, granted the charter to another corporation, 
and gave the new company the right to appropriate 
the tracks and other property of the old one, on mak- 
ing due compensation. The court sustained the act 
of the Legislature, basing its opinion upon the fact 
that Massachusetts has reserved to itself the right to 
alter or repeal a charter granted by the State. A 
similar reservation is made by the law of the State 
of New York, and, indeed, now by the laws of most 
of the States in the Union. 





If there is any reason in the public interest for the 
bill introduced by Senator Wilson, of Iowa, to double 
the rate of postage on fourth-class matter, we have 
failed to discover it. Apparently the movement is 
made in the interest of the express companies, and 
is exactly in the wrong direction. The success of the 
Post-Office Department so far justifies us in increas- 
ing rather than diminishing its business, and in trans- 
ferring to its supervision, on the one hand, the car- 
riage of packages, and, on the other, the transmission 
of messages. Appearances are all against Senator 
Wilson’s bill, and he will have to make out a very 
clear case to convince the people that public in- 
terest is not against it. The rate for fourth-class 
matter is now sixteen cents per pound; while in 
England it is six cents for one pound and in less pro- 
portion for larger weights. 





The Washington correspondents report that the 
House Committee, to which has been referred the 
Blair bill for providing national aid to popular edu- 
cation, purpose to stifle it. The ‘* Evening Post” has 
done some very good work in the discussion of this 
bill and the principle involved in it, though in our 
judgment it is on the wrong side of the question. It 
has maintained, however, very vigorously that the 
only thing necessary to kill the bill is a free and full 
discussion of its provisions. We count, therefore, con- 
fidently on the ‘‘ Evening Post” to exert its influence 
to shame the committee out of its cowardly course 
in attempting to smother the bill and so prevent that 
free discussion on which the ‘‘ Evening Post” relies 
to educate the people, both North and South, to a just 
view of the subject. 


The bill to constitute a commission to inquire into 
the nature and effects of the liquor traffic in this 
country has passed the United States Senate. We 
are somewhat puzzled to understand why it should 
not pass, without objection, the House of Representa- 
tives. The most strict constructionist can hardly 
maintain that it is unconstitutional for the United 
States Government to investigate facts bearing upon 
the national welfare, if not directly upon questions of 
national taxation and legislation ; and the strictest 
economist can hardly maintain that the amount need- 
lessly expended in drink, to say nothing of that stolen 
from the pockets of the people by adulteration, is 
so insignificant that it is not worth while to spend a 
few thousand dollars in ascertaining the facts in the 
case as a basis for future legislation. Why we should 
not ascertain the facts as to the liquor traffic, as we do 
those which bear upon agriculture, education, and 
labor, it would be difficult, we think, for any one to 
say. The only objection is the traditional one that 
we have not been accustomed to do this in the past. 


We published in February a brief account of the 
attempt inaugurated by the Granite Works of West- 
erly, Rhode Island, to introduce profit-sharing. Of 
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course no absolute result has yet been reached—that 
is, no dividends have been declared ; but we are cred- 
ibly informed that not only has this proposal been 
warmly welcomed by the men, but also that it has 
greatly increased their enthusiasm in their work, and 
already so greatly improved it in both quantity and 
quality as to justify the expectation that the divi- 
dends will be fully earned by tie increased efficiency 
resulting from making the workmen sharers in the 
profits, while the danger of strikes will be greatly 
decreased, if not wholly done away with. 

The movement for the Saturday half-holiday 
which we report elsewhere took a long step for- 
ward Monday night, when Chickering Hall was 
crowded with men and women of all condi- 
tions and professions, eager to give expression to 
their stropg support of what is fast becoming a 
popular reform. ‘The Christian Union, which is 
doing its utmost to gain larger opportunities for 
working men and women in all directions, has 
again and again indorsed this movement. It desires, 
however, to add its voice to the chorus of voices, 
representing many different interests, which was 
heard in Chickering Hall Jast Monday night. The 
reform has gone so far that it is now time to 
concentrate and to combine all energies and influ- 
ences to secure its permanent adoption. 





It is not often that we admit to our columns an 
article nearly two pages in length, but that is the 
length of the admirable paper of Mr. Siegfried's on 
the Secular Press and its Relation to Religious 
Thought and Life, which is published in this issue. 
The topic is one of very considerable importance, for 
the secular press, whether it exercises a more or less 
powerful influence than the pulpit, exercises it upon 
a class which the pulpit never reaches. Mr. Sieg- 
fried has not attempted to evolve tho spirit of the 
press out of his own consciousness, nor to tell what 
it ought to be, but he has taken a journaliat’s method 
to ascertain what it actually is. If the silence of a 
large number of papers may be taken to indicate a 
comparative indifference to religion on their part, 
the responses of those which have responded indi- 
cates as clearly a much better spirit than has some- 
times been attributed to the press by preachers and‘ 
religious newspapers. If we were to summarize 
the results of Mr. Siegfried’s investigations, as sup- 
plemented by the discussions in the club where his 
paper was first presented, we shonld say that; so far 
as religion is a matter of theological opinion and 
ecclesiastical machinery, the secular press is scorn- 
fully indifferent to it ; so far as religion concerns the 
preparation of character in this life for an immortal 
life in the world to come, it is serenely ignorant of it ; 
but so far as religion undertakes to teach men how 
to live happily and prosperously with one another 
here, the newspaper press gives it a cordial support 
and its enemies hot battle. In other words, it smiles 
at ecclesiastical religion, it knows not of spiritual 
religion, but it is the warm, if not always the wise, 
friend of social religion. 





Tha enterprising publishing house which has been 
so successful in making a large sale for General 
Grant’s Memoirs has undertaken to bring out the 
autobiography of Pope Leo XIII. The agencies for 
the sale of such a work are of course enormous, and 
there is very little doubt about the business success of 
the venture. It is understood that the arrangements 
between the American publishers and the Pope are 
substantially completed, and that the autobiography 
will be issued next year in all the leading languages 
of the world. We commented lately on the curi- 
ous combination of modern business methods with 
the venerable Mohammedan pilgrimage to Mecca. 
In some respects this arrangement between the head 
of the Roman Catholic Church and an American 
publishing house is quite as anomalous. When the 
Pope makes his appearance as an author, and gives 
his work to the world through a Yankee subscription 
agency, it is evident that the wheels of progress have 
not yet lessened their speed. 





That the raw material of credulity out of which the 
‘South Sea Bubble” and kindred enterprises have 
grown in the past is still present even iu a conserva- 
tive country like England is apparent from a recent 
announcement of a scheme in the English papers. 
This scheme involves the formation of a company to 
be called the Soudan Company, which shall be in- 
trusted with the government of that disturbed sec- 





tion of Central Africa. At a meeting held not long 


ago the projectors calmly outlined their plan; they 
propose a loau from the British Government of 
$10,000,000, withcut interest for five years, and 
an annual subsidy beginning with $1,000,000 for the 
first year and diminishing at the rate of $200,000 per 
annum hereafter ; a modest project, involving a gift 
outright from the English Government of something 
over $4,000,000, to say nothing of the loan. Having 
secured this capital, and added to it a nominal capital 
of $50,000,000 of its own, this company is to put the 
Soudan under military rule, to establish trading 
systems, and to extend and carry on commercial 
operations in that section. Those Americans who 
are occasionally discoursged by the ‘ wild-cat” 
financial schemes proposed among us would do well 
to consider such a plan as this concocted on English 
soul. 

The iuvestigation of the Pan-Electric sca:dal 
has begun. We rather think any attempt to pre- 
vent it from being thorough will not succeed._— 
The Niagara Commission have asked for appro- 
priations for improvements about the Falls, but no 
broad and artistic manner of treating the reserva- 
tion landscape has been suggested. ——I« is said that 
small liquor dealers in New York combined with 
the brewers to raise a fuod to defeat the High 
License bill.——In the litigation in the case of 
William S. Warner, to whom Ferdinand Ward 
turned over much valuable property on the day 
succeeding the failure of Grant & Ward, Referee 
Oole has decided that Warner must pay over such 
funds to Receiver Davies. Mr. Warner is not to be 
found.——The Connecticut Legislature has passed 
a bill forbidding the employment in factories of chil- 
dren: under thirteen years of age.——Senator Hoar’s 
Electoral Count bill, with Mr. Evarts’s amendments, 
passed the Senate without a division.—bBrigadier- 
General O. O. Howard has been nominated as Major- 
General to succeed General Pope, retired. ——Emperor 
William of Germany was eighty nine years old on 
Monday. His health of Jate has greatly improved. 
——tThere was slight rioting in Belgium Sunday.—— 
It is reported that Geronimo has finally surrendered 
to Lieutenant Maus, U.S.A., afier a fight with Mexi- 
cans in which several Apaches were killed.—— We re- 
gret to record that the President has asked for the 
resignation of Governor Murray, of Utah, whom 
we ‘‘love for the enemies he has made.” We wait 
with interest to see who is nominated as his suc- 
cessor. 








A WELCOME MOVEMENT. 


MOVEMENT has been for some time in progress 

among those who are honored as leaders in the 
Republican party, to induce it to take defiuite and 
decided action respecting temperance legislation. 
The movement has already received the support of a 
number of leading Republicans in the West, nearly 
all the Republican Senators from New England, one 
if not both the Senators from the Empire State, and 
ex-Governors and Congressmen from various localities. 
The first open and public step will be the calling of a 
convention of anti-saloon Republicans, to be held 
probably at Chicago this spring or early summer. 
The platform which will be proposed to this conven- 
tion will embrace three principles : 

1. The liquor saloon is the greatest enemy of mod- 
ern civilization : the saloon must go. 

2. No one method of dealing with it is equally 
applicable to all localities ; the people of each locality 
must be left free to determine what legislation is best 
adapted for curtailing its power and restricting its 
evils. 

3. Whatever laws the communty passes, the Re- 
publican party pledges itself to enforce, honestly, 
impartially, rigidly. 

We hardly need say to our readers that this move- 
ment has our heartiest good wishes, and will have 
our warmest and best support. These principles are 
sound. The third party movement has been not 
merely inexpedient in policy but unsound in principle. 
It attempts to confer upon the Federal Government 
a police function which belongs, not to the Federal 
Government, but to the State, the county, or the muni- 
cipality. It attempts to accomplish its result by the 
same method in all communities, whereas the method 
which works well in the backwoods of Maine would 
be wholly inoperative in the great cities of New York. 
It demands support, not only for temperance legisla- 
tion, but for a particular form of temperance legisla- 
tion ; and not only for a particular form of temper- 
ance legislation, but for a greenback currency and 





woman suffrage. It aims not only to abolish the 
liquor saloon, but to put by legisiation an end to all 
sale and all use of every kind of wine and beer, in 
club, restaurant, acd private house. It employs the 
impracticable to accomplish the impossible. The 
principles we have sketched above are, on the con- 
trary, both just and practicable. The liquor sal-on is 
the great enemy of modern civilization. The only 
power that can close it is the power, not of the Fed- 
eral Government, but of the local community—State, 
county, town. Therefore the people of the local 
community, State, county, town, must be at liberty 
to determine what method they will adopt for that 
purpose. That is the best method which will do the 
work. That is the best gun which will bring down 
the game. 

We welcome even an incipient agitation within the 
Republican ranks for the adortion of these prin- 
ciples ; they are The Christian Union principles, and 
with them our readers are thoroughly familiar. We 
welcome this movement because our old love was for 
the Republican party, and we shall be glad if adversity 
awakens its conscience and makes it again a party of 
great moral ideas. It is high time. The Republican 
party cannot get and keep the saloon vote'if it tries. 
It cannot get the temperance vote by dodging the 
liquor question as a ‘‘local issue.” The saloon vote 
deserts on the one end, the temperance vote on the 
other ; and the party is dying as the Whig party 
died, which lost its pro-slavery members to the Demo- 
cratic party, and its free-soil members to the Liberty 
party. It must be born again, if it is to live; not 
by astute policies, but by a great moral principle. 
The public sentiment against the saloon is strong, 
and is growing stronger every day. But it is chaotic 
and disorganized. It waits for and wants a practical 
leadership. If the Republican party will give it 
this leadership, it can have the following. But to do 
this it must not palter and trim, and try to fight the 
liquor saloon gently. It must strike it a blow, and a 
heavy one. It must have the courage of its convic- 
tions, a courage sufficient to induce it to throw away 
the saloon vote, disdainfully, resentfuily, as the 
Republican party threw away the Svuthern vote. 
Then, for every vote which the saloon has furnished, 
the churches will furnish three. But it is as true of 
parties as of individuals : He that would give his life 
mu3t lose it. The battle with the saloon influence 
must be fought within the Republican party before 
the Republican party can fight it in the Nation. How 
that first battle will result we have yet to see. 

We welcome this movement, not only because it is 
just and right, sound in principle and practicable of 
execution ; not only nor chiefly because, if it succeeds, 
it has init the possibility of giving new life to the. 
Republican party, to which lifelong tradition attaches 
us; but because it promises to do something effect- 
ually to ‘‘curb this monstrous devil of his will.’’ 
The only hope of closing the saloon, or even haif 
shutting its wide-open door, is in some movement that 
will rally to its support the conservative and thought- 
ful minds of both sections and all classes, The 
Puritans cannot enforce their ideas on the Germans 
and Scandinavians; the churches cannot centrol 
the churchless by statutory enactment. Temperance 
sentiment, law-and-order sentiment, is not unani- 
mous in its judgment as to methods ; and if we can 
do nothing till we are unanimous, nothing will be 
done. There is, not indeed a unanimous, but there 
is an overwhelming, sentiment among all the better 
classes in the community that the saloon ia a public 
pest and a public nuisance ; there is no such senti- 
ment that lager beer and light wines are as bad as 
Jamaica rum and Kentucky whisky. All temperance 
men cannot be united in a demand that all liquor 
everywhere shall be tabooed like plague-stricken pork 
or infected rags. All temperance men can be united 
in a demand that the State shall control the liquor 
traffic, not the liquor traffic the State, and that the lid 
of Pandora’s box shall not be kept wide open night 
and day and Sundays. Ifevery State chooses to try a 
separate experiment, very good ; by experiment we 
shall discover what is the best way, and when we 
have discovered that best way we shall all be ready 
to adopt it. Wehave been debating long enough 
what to do and how to doit. The present isa propo- 
sition to Forward, march! As we march we shall fall 
into line. 

Whether the Republican party will have the 
courage to throw down the gauntlet of defiance to the 
liquor saloons we do not know. If it has, then in 
undertaking a new battle it will deserve and receive 
a new life. If it has not, then good-by to it, and 
welcome to the party that has, 
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TO SUNDAY-SCHOOL TEACHERS. 


OU have drawn your lessons in the Old Testa- 

ment to a close for the present; you begin 

with the first week in April a course of lessons in the 

New Testament. In making this transmission it is 

well to bear in mind the difference in the character 
and aims of the two books or collections. 

The object of the Old Testament is to furnish us 
with the forms and institutions of religion; the 
object of the New Testament is to furnish us with its 
spirit and its life. It is true that this distinction is 
relative in position; tiat the spirit and life of 
religion are not wanting in the Old Testament, and 
that there are at least some traces of its institutions 
and forms in the New ; but, speaking broadly, it is 
certainly true that the law was given through Moses, 
while grace and truth came through Jesus Christ, 
and the law is the outward, institutional form, while 
grace and truth represent the inward life and spirit. 
Both are necessary. A body without spirit is a 
corpse, and a disembodied spirit is of little value 
in dealing with affairs upon the earth ; but, though 
both are essential, the two are not identical. 

A single illustration may serve to make clear our 
meaning. The Old Testament prescribes the ritual 
of religious worshiy), the structure of the tabernacle, 
the appointed days for public gathering, the sacri- 
ficial forms for the expression of different sentiments, 
the order of clergy by whom alone the sacred services 
may be conducted ; but nowhere, from Genesis to 
Malachi, does it command men to pray. The New 
Testament, on the other hand, abounds with exhorta- 
tions to prayer ; but nowhere, from Matthew to Reve- 
lation, does it give direction respecting the construc- 
tion of church edifices, the appointment of religious 
days, the ordination of a clerical order, the arrange- 
ment of a ritual or a liturgy. The teacher who 
attempts to find in the New Tesiament specific 
articles of faith to determine what religious thought 
shall be, specific ecclesiastical regulations to deter- 
mine church ritual, the church order, or specific 
statutory regulations to determine different questions 
in casuistry, will be looking in the New Testament 
for something which the New Testament does not 
contain. It contains grace and truth ; truth of life— 
that is, ideals of what life may be. can be, ought to 
be ; and grace—that is, not impulse but instruction to 
enable the student to attain these ideals. It puts 
before him the perfect life in specific precepts and in 
spiritual experiences ; it puts before him also the 
fragments which combine and make up a perfect life ; 
and it reveals to him the source from which all full- 
ness comes, by which all power of moral and spiritual 
attainment is conferred. The New Testament is an 
artist’s studio. In it one may find portraits upon the 
wall, busts upon the floor, set for his copying ; these 
are Truth. In it he may find also a living teacher, full 
of gentleness and patience and wondrous skill, who 
will teach him how to mix his colors, form his out- 
line, handle his brush or his chisel, and reproduce 
himself the portraits set for his copying; this 
gentle, patient, and skillful teacher is Grace. Look 
in your New Testament studies, not for laws and 
regulations—look for ideals of spiritual life, and 
impulse to their attainment. 








DEMOCRATIC DRIFT IN THE ENGLISH 
CHURCH. 


T is not strange that the English Chureh should 
respond heartily to the demand for reform when 
every election returns to Parliament a greater demo- 
cratic majority than before. It is plain to all who 
take a large view of the situation that the Church 
must follow in the wake of the change that has come 
over the State, and its bishops and clergy are emi- 
nently wise in anticipating what. the next day may 
bring forth. The democratic tendencies in England 
will undoubtedly greatly hasten changes which are 
impending, but it is not as if they were now consid- 
ered for the first time. A national church will at 
best express only the national consciousness. It will 
be at once radical and conservative, and will present 
anomalies from which a more restricted organization 
would be free. The Nonconformist body in Eng- 
land has always had the Establishment at a certain 
advantage. It can mobilize itself more easily. I[t 
has from the first utilized the strength of its unity. 
It stands in the ranks of the representative middle 
class, among people who are neither the pitrens of 
religion nor receiving subsidies from it. It was 
democratic of necessity and from the beginning. It’ 
had no reserves, and could only exist through the 


vigorous activity of its laity and clergy. The Estab- 
lishment, on the other hand, had the aristocracy 
and the State patronage and theold parochial system 
in its favor, with the constant drawback that comes 
from a settled and unvarying order. The organiza- 
tion was excellent, if it were only served by men who 
could overcome the lethargic conditions of the 
system. As between the Nonconformists and the 
Establishment, for the last two centuries, there is 
much to be said for both orders of administration, 
and English Churchmen never saw the situation 
more clearly than they seem to see it to-day. The 
drift of the Establishment is unquestionably toward 
democracy, and toward a larger sympathy with the 
principles on which the Nonconformists have con- 
stantly insisted. The demand for church reform 
means that to a certain extent abuses of patronage 
shall be removed, and the perplexities of ecclesiasti- 
cal courts shall be avoided, but it is far from allow- 
ing that Parliament shall legislate in a free and loose 
way on the peculiar prerogatives of the Church. 
Reform must come from within, and Parliament will 
only be asked to ratify changes upon which the 
Church as a whole shall have come to an agreement. 
This is a general statement of the situation. 

The real question is somewhat deeper and more 
radical. It is that the Church shall go back to the 
early days of Obristianity, and incorporate into its 
working system some of the agencies which were 
gradually excluded through the union of Ohurch and 
State under Constantine. All through the Middle 
Ages and down to the Reformation the English peo- 
ple had no voice in matters of religion until the 
Puritans asserted the right of the laity in the direc- 
tion of ecclesiastical affairs ; and they have had com- 
paratively little to do with the management of the 
English Uhurch outside of Parliament ever since. 
On the other hand, the Nonconformists for more 
than two centuries have shown that it was largely 
through lay agencies that England could be made 
distinctively Christian in homes and communities. 
The National Church was tied almost hand and foot 
in this respect until 1832, when the Reform bill of 
that date witnessed the simultaneous beginning of 
the Oxford Movement, which, undertaken to resist 
the spoliation of the Cburch by Parliament, soon 
found its place in the revival of the ancien‘ discipline 
and spirit of the Church of England. It only inci- 
dentally rallied the people to the church services, 
though this, in the event, was to be the consumma- 
tion of its work. It proceeded upon ecclesiastical 
rather than upon popular lines. The Ritualists ap- 
pealed to the masses with a gorgeous spiritual panto- 
mime, and employed the laity, as they had never 
been used before, in the spiritual activities of the 
parish ; but it has been reserved for our own time to 
witness the working up of the democratic principle 
in the Church of England. The Radical party in the 
late election sounded the tocsin of alarm, and it was 
met by the first breathings of a wide-awake demo- 
cratic spirit within the Church. The present Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, as well as many of the bishops 
and other leading clergy, saw, as with the prophet’s 
instinct, that the time had come for a great and rad- 
ieal reform within the church organization. 

The reform isthe giving to the laity the place in the 
working of the English parish which they have long 
since had in the Nonconformist congregations. The 
parochial work of the English Church is said to have 
fallen heretofore chiefly upon the clergy and their 
few lay helpers. It is now proposed that the laity 
shall not only confer together in diocesan confer- 
ences, but that they shall be something besides super- 
numeraries in the parish. The way is partially 
prepared for this in many dioceses where laymen have 
been invited to be present in local conferences, but 
they have no voice as yet in either of the houses of 
convocation, and have only permissive privileges 
when serving in voluntary church councils. The 
place to begin is in the parish itself, in the organiza- 
tion of a board of advice for the aid of the rector, 
in the care of its temporalities, in the instruction 
of the English peasant as well as in utilizing 
the lord of the soil in the duties which men can 
render to Christ as assistants in a royal house- 
hold. And it igs here that the new movement is 
beginning. It isin doing the very work which the 
Dissenters have been compelled to do in order to gain 
their present influence over English life. The effort 
to interest the laity in the temporal and spiritual 
administration of the parish, and to make them the 
assistants of the clergy, will soon present itself in the 
shape of a demand for an ecclesiastical recognition 





of service, and it is through this agency that the 


English Church is likely to be prepared for the 
emergencies which beset a naturally conservative 
body which is surrounded by democratic influences 
or every side. 

It is a happy circumstance that the foresight of the 
English bishops and clergy has in some degree pre- 
pared the way for the changes which are now under 
discussion all over England. To have set the mind 
of the people in the right direction is like fighting a 
battle at an advantage, and there is no reason why 
changes which in politics are recognized and adjusted 
to the English Constitution should not also be recog- 
nized and put to right uses in the English Church. 
The Episcopal Church in this country admitted the 
laity to its ecclesiastical councils at the outset, and 
the plan has worked to great advantage for a hun- 
dred years. The truth is that all churches must 
manifest a sympathetic spirit toward the dominant 
life in the community ; and if the English Church 
can come down from its conservative pedestal and 
rise above the tradition that the people are silent 
factors in its corporate life, it will not only respond 
to the great work before it in placing the new con- 
structions of English society upon an ethical and 
spiritual basis, but will find itself in far greater and | 
closer sympathy with the spiritual activity of the 
whole English people. 








WHY NOT? 


E are just beginning to discover the inex- 

haustible fountains of power in nature. For 
uncounted centuries men have lived in the midst of 
these gigantic forces and scarcely suspected their 
existence ; it is only within the present century that 
apything like an intelligent mastery of a few of them 
has been secured, and those who know most about 
what science is doing to-day know best that we have 
only begun to tap the central reservoir. The same 
thing is true of the forces in human life; men are 
just beginning to wake up to their extent and their 
possibilities. Society has already done much, but it 
has not done a tithe of what it is capable of doing, 
and will do in the near future. And what is true of 
men at large is true of every individual life. Every 
town is full of men seeking for opportunities, and yet 
opportunities are seeking for men. What is needed 
in the case of each life is, first, an intelligent knowl- 
edge and realization of its powers and forces ; and, 
then, a persistent husbanding and direction of them. 
There is in every man and woman an unsuspected 
energy and an almost unused impulse, which if only 
understood and mastered would lift every such life 
into the clear light of large knowledge and achieve- 
ment. What now goes into vague aspiration, revery, 
and unfruitful idealism, ought to be concentrated and 
tarned with unbroken power in some one or two 
directions. No man or woman will read these words 
without being conscious of the world of aspiration 
into which they occasionally rise, but from which 
they generally return empty-handed. This vast 
power was not given simply to set over against our 
daily lives to make us feel how mean and insufficient 
they are ; it was given, as every other gift was given, 
that it might be put to use and made to bear fruit. 
No intelligent man lives simply and solely in his 
business or his professiona] calling; he has a great 
margin of hope, of thought, and of life which are 
utterly detached from it. He enjoys these things 
sometimes as a luxury and sometimes as a torment. 
They are at times open doors through which he 
passes out of the narrowness and meanness of his 
routine into something large enough to satisfy the 
thirst of his soul ; and they are at other times un- 
spoken reproaches to his infidelity and inefficiency. 
It is this mighty power which most men leave 
practically unused. Every appeal to their nobler 
nature, every call to a larger service, finds immediate 
response in their hearts. They recognize such words 
as having the authority of truth, because there is 
something in them which answers word with thought 
and appeal with emotion; but in most cases the 
matter ends at this point, feeling dies out, thought 
is diverted, the inspiration of the moment fades out 
like a beautiful light that for an hour has given a 
glow to a dull and somber sky. It is the secret of 
great souls that they are not satisfied with simply 
entering at long intervals and for brief moments this 
Holy of Holies.. When they return from these inter- 
views with the divine goodness which moves through 
all things, they go forth as ministers to declare and 
to illustrate the new truth. No life is so narrow 
in its opportunities, so limited in its command of 





tools with which to work, that it cannot find its place 
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with the great ones in this divine ministry to men. 
All that is needed is the persistent purpose to utilize 
the unused power of aspiration and idealism. 


CLOSE UP THE GULF. 

HAT intelligent citizen of the United States 
is not sometimes appalled as he sees the 
gulf between rick and poor growing apparently 
broader and deeper? This is the real danger: not 
that there are women who spend on a single dre&s as 
much as would furnish a year’s income, or build or 
buy a comfortable home, for some of their neighbors ; 
not that some men receive more income in a day 
than others in a lifetime ; but that neither under- 
stands the other, or treats the other justly. It is not 
hardship that hurts, but injustice; and justice isa 
sentiment, net measured or measurable in dollars and 
cents. A ‘ London Citizen” in the last ‘‘ Fortnight- 

ly Review ” puts this truth admirably : 








‘* The poor are strangers to the rich ; the rich arestrangers | 


to the poor. The workman finds his employer a sordid, 
greedy creature, as unfeeling and as unsympathetic asa 
piece of his own machinery, and his opinion of all the 
capitalist class is based upon his experience with this one 
individual. The capitalist views the workman through the 


columns of his daily newspaper, and, with the aid of the } 


police intelligence, he conjures up in his mind a drunken, 
brutal, wife-kicking, irreclaimable monster, to be kept in 
check by the strong hand of the law, and to be treated with 
powerful doses of permissive legislation. As a class, the 
one does not know that in many a rich mansion there are 
men and women whose hearts are filled with grief, whose 


lives are touched with melancholy at the thought of the | 


suffering of the millions of toilers who do so much to ad 


full of sympathy and love, who in their dreams, as in their 
waking hours, are haunted by the demon of poverty that 
they know is making life for so many a hell of horrors sur- 
passing all that Dante described or St. Paul conceived. 
As a class, the other does not know that in many a city 
garret deeds of heroism and self-sacrifice are daily per- 
formed far more glorious than a thousand Tel-el-Kebira ; 
that if houses were built on the same ecale as the hearts 
that sorrow and suffer within them, the fetid slums of many 


a town would be transformed into a city of palaces etretch- | 


ing over the wide world.”’ 

He who rails at the poor to the rich, or rails at the 
rich to the poor; he who tells men of comfortable 
incomes what men with meager ones ought to do, 
and he who tells men with no money how men who 
have it ought to use it, is an enemy to his country 
and his kind. And he who tries to plead the cause 


of the poor in the ears of the rich, or to set fairly } 


and in friendly words the kindest and best deeds 
and thoughts of the rich before the poor, is doing 
God’s service. 

Blessed are the peacemakers ; for they shall be 
called the children of God. 








THE SPECTATOR. 


1 do not for one moment, dear Mr. Spectator, question the 
utility of the Sunday-school in making young people better 
and in advancing the cause of truth and religion. But I 
ask myself over and over again, Why are my Sunday- 
school boys so bad? Why do they do and say such shock- 
ing things in my very presence, Sunday after Sunday ? 
Why and how do they know things that boys of their ages 
should not know? Why do they persistently refuse to be- 
come interested in anything and everything pertaining to 
the lesson? Why do tney so vex and fretme? Why are 
they so bad? 

They are boys of from fifteen to seventeen years of age. 
They are all under good home influences. They are all sons 
of religious parents. They are all bright boys, and, in 
spite of their undisgnised sinfulness, they have some very 
winning ways, and [ am very much attached to them. 
There is frankness even in their wickedness. I sometimes 
wonder if all the Sunday-schools on earth could do those 
boys any good. I wonder if I can dothem any good. I 
would cheerfully turn them over to a more efficient teacher, 
but they will not hear of any change. They are warm in 
their protestations of regard for me, and the superintendent 
says I have ‘‘managed them ” better than any teacher they 
have yet had. And yet they fall so far short of the ideal 
Sunday-school boys! They go to dime museums and skat- 
ing-rinks. They are well informed on all the sensational 
events of the day. They readdime novels. Their language 
is rank with slang words and phrases. And remember that 
they come from good families. What can I do with them? 
‘Read the Pansy books,” said one friend to me. I read 
them. Her theories are charming, but they absolutely 
refuse to work on those boys. ‘Pray for them,” said a 
ministerial friend. I do pray for them, andI doubt not that 
I am helped by so doing, but, like the little girl who saved 
herself from drowning by clinging to a plank until help 
came, ‘‘I feel like I ought to havea little sense myself, and 
not ask God to do everything.” 

I have had those boys in my care for six months, and they 
are just a trifle better than when I first became their teacher. 
I have no intention of giving them up; but do you suppose 
I can do anything with them ? Zenas Dang, 





Every community has its fetich, generally more than 
one, which it ignorantly worships. One of the American 


| mechanic, the lawyer, 
| all 


fetiches is the noonday dinner. In disregard of the plain- 
est laws of health, in violation of the most evident require- 
ments of convenience, we stop our work in the middle of the 
day toeat a hearty meal, at the very time when nature does 
not require it and cannot well take care of it. The Amer- 
tean people are the most dyspeptic people on the globe, 
chiefly because of their absurd reverence to this fetich of a 
moonday dinner. The brain-worker stops in the middle of 
his problem and sits down to a three-course dinner, which 
is simply impossible for him to make a social meal, 
because his brain is still busy with the unfinished problem. 
‘The farmer comes in from the field, hot, tired, in a reeking 
perspiration, and, with barely time to get the dust from his 
face and hands, sits down to beef and vegetables and pudding 
and pie, and rushes off from a slap-dash meal to put all his 
vital energies into his work, when they all ought to be in his 


: stomach doing the work of digestion. The schoolboy rushes 


home to his noonday dinner, and has barely time to bolt 
it and hurry back to school again, where his nervous system 
is compelled to doa double work of digesting food in his 
stomach and books in his brain; no wonder it does 
both badly. Or, what is quite as apt to be the case, 
he does not get home till dinner is over, and eats a cold 
bite in solitary misery, taking it as he would take 
so much medicine, because he must. The merchant, the 
the farmer, the schoolboy, are 
eompelled to do sacrifice to the noonday dinner. 


| They can ill spare the time; fret if dinner is delayed ; 


hurry to it, hurry through it, hurry away from it, 


| hurry by the process into chronic indigestion, or the pur- 





gatory of perpetual dyspepsia, or the chronic invalidism of 
intermittent headaches. The Englishmen, to whom dys- 
pepsia and headache are almost unknown, eat a light lunch 
in the middle of the day, stop work at five, take an hour of 
rest, and sit down to a leisurely and social dinner after the 
day’s work is done, the day’s books are closed, and the day’s 
worries are sent to their rest, not to peep again till to-morrow 


' morning. Wise Englishmen |! 
minister to their comfort and necessities—men and women } : 


The Spectator was so much pleased ‘at the tone of the in- 


' closed letter, sent in reply to a paragraph taking the public 
' into his confidence respecting his own little labor problem, 


| sentiment. 


that he was almost sorry that his problem had been solved 
before the letter was received. Though it evidently was 
not intended for publication, he publishes it, and will send 
the address to any one who has an unsolved labor problem 
on hand on which it may throw practical light : 

Mr. Spectator : 

I saw in the columns of The Christian Union, under the title 
of Spectator, of a man wanted to take charge of a small place 
and a horse, cow, garden, and chickens. I can direct you toa 
gentleman who is perfectly honest, and who knows how to 
take care of the things above mentioned, as he has been a 
farmer all his life. He is a married man, himself, wife, and son 
being all the family, the son now in New York working. He is 
sober, industrious, and just the person you want. Write to him 
and find out. He will be able to give good references. 


Dear Mr. Spectator : 

I suppose we all bave our pet aversions. Isn’t it a com 
fort to cherish them? Now, | have two or three special 
ones which are weighing on my mind, and it will be a relief 
to unburden myself to you. I do hate a man who woices a 
Who gave him the right to make a verb out of 
a good round honest noun? Besides, when he uses {t he 


| doesn’t commonly mean anything relating to the voice at all. 


He almost always means expressing in print. You just 
watch him and see. He has to lug in a metaphor to help 
him murder the king’s English. 

However, perhaps this man is no worse than the one who 
begins a sentence in this way: Says the Rey. J. J. Jones, 
etc., etc. Why must a plain statement be turned wrong end 


} foremost in order to let us know what the Rev. Mr. Jones 


says? In my young days I learned that transpositions were 
allowable in poetry. What is poetry? Such a nse of 


' language always affects me with an implacable prejudice 


against Mr. Jones, and I am prepared to combat to the last 
syllable whatever it is that he says. Hard on Mr. Jones, 
perhaps, but natural, I’m sure you’!l admit ! 

Of course [ detest a nominal price and an average age— 
all women do. And some good people have recently 
exasperated me by stating, when I inquired after the family 
health, that they were “usually well.’’ Shades of Noah 
‘Webster ! what are we coming to ? 

Your afflicted friend, SOPHRONIA, 

Postscript.—Perhaps you will think “family health”’ is not 
much better than ‘‘ average age.’””’ John says so. But it 
only shows how evil communications corrupt good manners. 

8. 


Readers of the Sunday Afternoon have doubtless been in- 
terested in the series of sermons delivered in the course at 
the Brick Church, in this city, on ‘‘ The Relation of Chris- 
tianity to the Intellectual and Practical Movements of the 
Present Day.’’ We print this week the sermon by the Rev. 
Dr. Buckley, the editor of the ‘“‘ Christian Advocate.”” The 
Rev. Dr. MacIntosh, of Philadelphia, delivered the sermon on 
Sunday afternoon, March 21, and the Rev. Dr. Lyman 
Abbott will deliver the last sermon in the course next Sun- 
day evening, March 28. 











We began last week the publication of a series of Lenten 
Talks by the Rev. Dr. Phillips Brooks, delivered a year 
ago. It is only justice to Dr. Brooks, whose extreme 
modesty, if allowed to have its own way, would deprive 
the outside world of much of the inspiration and stimulus 
which crowd Trinity Church, Boston, to say that :e has 
not revised these talks; they are reprinted from the ste- 
nographer’s reports. 


The series of articles by Lyman Abbott which appeared 
in The Christian Union last year, under the title ‘‘ Aids to 
Faith,’’ has been revised by the author, and will be shortly 
published in book form by E. P, Dutton & Co., under the 
title ‘‘In Aid of Faith,” ; 





THE SATURDAY HALF-HOLIDAY. 


HE strong and growing interest felt in the Satur- 
day afternoon closing movement in this city was 
proved Jast Monday evening by the large and enthusi- 
astic audience gathered in Chickering Hall. Judging 
by appearances, {t was made up in about equal propor 
tion of employers and the employed. The church ele 
ment was evidently largely represented, and a very fair 
proportion of those present were ladies, whose influence 
and interest in this matter have been of the very greatest 
benefit to the cause. As was remarked by Mr. Morris K. 
Jesup, ‘‘ the demand for fewer hours of labor comes from 
commerce, the manufacturing interests, the home, tem 
perance, and religion. It is imperative.” 

The object of the meeting was stated by Mr. Emmet 
R. Oleott, who has been most commendably active in 
arousing public attention to this subject, and who 
recited the names of many important business houses 
and individuals who have pledged themselves not to 
keep open nor to make purchases on Saturday after- 
noon, and declared that the committee asked for no 
financial support, but simply that those interested should 
abstain from shopping on the last afternoon of the 
week. 

Mayor Grace was chosen Chafrman of the meeting, 
and in the course of his addiess safd : 


““If we were to treat our horses as some employers of 
labor treat their employees, the horses would not strike, 
they would die. Now, the great question to determine is, 
how to get the most work of the best quality, year'in and 
year out--that is, how much a man can do, and do within a 
certain time. and preserve his capacity to work at the same 
rate indefinitely. We know he cannot work sixteen hours 
a day, week after week, without ruining his health and 
shortening his life. We know that, under any circum- 
stances, he could not work longer than eight to twelve 
hours a day, and more than six days a week. But the 
question still remains : if every man, and consequently the 
whole community, would not be better off if our day’s 
work, or the aggregate hours of work per week, were 
shortened? I am satisfied that we could all accomplish 
more by working well and thoroughly five and a half days 
in each week than by working six days. The half-day 
saved would be given to recreation—and that is only an- 
other way of pronouncing re-creation, We eat, sleep, rest, 
and play for this purpose, and for no other—that is, to 
re-create ourselves. 

‘ Withont life’s duties there can be no pleasures, and with- 
out the pleasures there can be no performance of the duties. 
Homely as it is, nothing is truer than the old saying that 
‘all work and no play makes Jack a dull boy.’ It does 
worse, it ruins his usefulness altogether. If he has no time 
to rest or to play, he has no time to make himself either a 
physically healthy or a sound-minded man; and both of 
these things are necessary to make a govud worker. A great 
number of clerks and other employees in this city are con- 
vinced of these facts, but they seek the opportunity to renew 
life that comes with shorter hours of work. The community 
itself must change its habits; every man and woman must 
turn in and help. If all make their purchases before Satur- 
day noon, the aggregate results will not only be reduced 
hours in the long run, but a change of shopping habits, 
virtually lengthening the Sunday or weekly day of rest from 
twenty-four to thirty-six bours, and all society will be better 
for it; will have gained by it something that is worth more 
than money ; will have lengthened the week by half a day, 
and by so doing will have raised the standard of comfort 
and happiness in thousands of homes.”’ 

Letters expressing regret at inability to be present, 
were read from Judge Noah Davis, Bishop Potter, the 
Rev. Drs. John Hall, Howard Crosby, W. M. Taylor, 
C. H. Parkhurst, and H. J. Van Dyke, Sen ator Evarts, 
and others. Addresses were made by Dr. MacArthur, 
Morris J. Jesup, and the Rev. Dr. McGlynn (R.C.) who 
said that, despite his Roman collar, he appeared ip 
place of the Rev. Henry Ward Beecher, who was una- 
voldably absent. Dr. McGlynn sald, among other 
things : 

‘* This half-holiday movement has been conducted with 
great prudence and moderation. Its advocates do not 
threaten anybody, they simply appeal to the kindliest 
feelings. Their demands are most moderate. No one can 
possibly lose by grantingthem. Just as much business will 
be done as ever, only it will be done more lively on Satur- 
day mornings and on the other days than heretofore. For 
my part I can conceive of no reasonable objection to the 
reform on the vart of any one. We are but following in 
this the excellent example set us by Great Britain, where it 
is, I believe, against the law to compel operatives in the fac- 
tories to work after one o’clock on Saturdays. It may be 


necessary to seek legislation here if reasonable demands 
are not conceded.”’ 


The meeting unanimously and with great enthusiasm 
adopted resolutions earnestly requesting the proprietors 
of all places of business in the city to close at one 
o’clock on Saturday afternoon, and, if practicable, to 
make the pay day of their employees some other day 
than Saturday, A committee of one hundred was ap- 
pointed to urge the general adoption of these measures. 
We quote the names of a few members of this com- 
mittee in order to show its varied and representative 
character : 

Mayor William R. Grace, Morris K. Jesup, William 
E. Dodge, 5S. L. M. Barlow, Noah Davis, Emmet R. 
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Olcott, Cornelius Vanderbilt, John Jacob Astor, Henry 
Ivieon, Frederic R. Coudert, Eugene Kelly, Edward 
Cooper, Dr. Frank Hamilton, Professor Rossiter W. 
Raymond, William A. Dorshelmer, Oswald Ottendor- 
fer, Parke Godwin, Right Rev. Henry C. Potter, How- 
ard Crosby, Robert 8S. MacArthur, and H. W. Mable. 








WASHINGTON NEWS. 
[FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT.] 


F you ask members of Congress to name the feature 
in politics which causes them the most solicitude, 
in nine cases out of ten they will tell you that it is the 
Knights of Labor. This great labor and political organ- 
ization is so new a factor that no one can measure its 
influence or effects. It is in its new power hardly a year 
old, and its tendency in elections has not yet appeared, 
save in a few ecattering municipal elections in the East. 
But it has now enrolled nearly a million and a half of 
men, all under secret pledges and practically bound to 
act together in any moves designed to help on the cause 
of labor. Now, this will lead right into politics, and 
everybody understands it, no matter what protestations 
may be made to the contrary. The Knights of Labor 
are, and will for some time to come be, a great political 
force. Now, what is the effect going tobe? I was 
talking the other evening with onc of their Jeaders, who 
is now organizing their lodges in the South. He says 
that the Knights will, for the present, give their atten- 
tion more to local affairs and State elections, and he 
predicts that in several Eastern States they will influence 
this fall’s campaign, either by inducing the parties to 
nominate men satisfactory to them, or else by running 
independent tickets. As forthe Congressional elections, 
he does not look for any decided influence, save in,a few 
close districts in the Eastern cities. One or two districts in 
Massachusetts, Maine, and New York may be affected, 
but in hardly more, for in general both sides are doing 
all they can to placate the labor organizations, Several 
New Yorkers tell me that the election of Governor Hill 
last year was due to the Knights of Labor; but in the 
elections for Congressmen the tariff issue will be prom- 
inent, and in that issue the Republicans, on their high 
tariff stand, will do more to get the labor vote than wiil 
‘the Democrats. The hearings before the Ways and 
Means Committee have shown very clearly that the labor 
organizations are in favor of a high tariff, and because 
of that the Republicans are not so much disturbed over 
this new cloud in the political horizon as they would 
otherwise be. 

In Maseachusetts the Knights of Labor are already 
numbered by the tens of thousands, and both parties are 
a trifie disturbed over the outlook. The Democrats talk 
of nominating for Governor Congressman Lovering, who 
was a shoemaker before he went into politics, and 
always has been idertified with the laboragitators. On 
the contrary, the Republicans have practically been 
committed to Congressman Crapo’s candidacy, but this 
new element has disturbed them, and now I hear that 
Lieutenant-Governor Ames, who, although a very rich 
man, began life in his father’s shovel works, and has 
always been popular with the masses, may be selected. 
This is the strongest labor organization that this country 
has seen, but from the temper of the men identified with 
it I do not believe that there is any reason fora ‘‘ scare” 
over it. I like two features: gamblers, lawyers, bankers, 
and those engaged in the manufacture and sale of in- 
toxicants are ineligible to membership; while in the 
south the colored men are being organized on terms of 
equality with white men. So, in this indirect way, we 
may see a move for the recognition as equals of the 
colored men. 

A great many false and absurd stories about the Pres- 
ident are going out from here. He is not ill, but looks 
very well. Nor is he intending to be married. Of 
course the late hours and hard work of bis life in Wash- 
ington have an effect upon him, but not such as to war- 
fant any stories of his fll health. He is as well as the 
average man of stout build who is sedentary in his 
habits and eats heavy dinners without a corresponding 
amount of exercise. The trouble with Mr. Cleveland 
is not his physical condition, but worry. If he had 
nothing but hard work to do, nobody would suspect 
that he is il). But since Congress arrived, the Pres- 
ident has not been at his ease. The Democratic mem- 
bers have done as they promised ; they have worn the 
President out. Now he has in a measure conceded 
thelr claim to be allowed to dictate the appointments in 
their districts. The other day a prominent official in the 
departments, who came on from New York on account 
of his personal intimacy with the President, went up to 
the White House and gave Mr. Cleveland a very decided 
talk upon the mistake he is making ia allowing the 
epoilsmen in Congress to influence his appointments so 
much. ‘‘ But I cannot afford to break with them,” was 
the reply. ‘“‘ Break with them !” sald his friend ; ‘‘ why 
not? When you were Governor of New York, you made 
vour reputation, not by obeying the State Legislature, but 
by going back of them and appealing to the people. 
Why do you not doltnow? In your own district at 





home who are the men who make public sentiment ? 
Not Congressmen, but those who create Congressmen. 
Do as you think right, and the Congresemen will be at 
your feet, not you st theirs.” In that strain he talked 
for half an hour, and the President only replied that for 
party reasons he felt constrained to keep on good terms 
with the Democrats in the Capitol. That is, he scrupu- 
lously refrains from interfering at all with Congress, but 
he allowsa drift of I)emocratic Congresemen in his office 
each morning, to use him for their purposes, and leave 
the responsibllity for unwiee actions to be borne by him- 
self alone. I do not think the President hasany idea of 
using the patronage to secure another nomination, buthe 
is certainly going much further than looked probable 
last spring, when he Jaid down the proposition that Con- 
gress and the Executive should keep in their respective 
spheres. He is reepecting Congress, but Congress is not 
respecting him by allowing him to conduct his office 
without importuntiy and thinly disguised threats. 

This is St. Patrick’s Day, but no attention {s pald to it 
here. Our great spring celebration comes next month, 
when the colored people celebrate the anniversary of 
their emancipation with a parade and a series of meet- 
ings at night. This Emancipation Day is almost the only 
relic of the old-time colored jollification. The colored 
societies,, men and women, in the funniest outfits and 
with the most groterque names, turn out in procession 
a mile in length, while their admiring brothers and 
sisters line the curbs and gaze with never-flagging won- 
der. This year there has been some fear of rival parades 
and a row, but the difficulty is in a way to be settled, 
and the bad temper will be stopped. The negroes in 
this District have greatly improved since the war, but 
they have still left much of the love for loud colors and 
grotesque parades, and it comes out on this holiday. I 
ought to say that the negroes were not set free in this 
District under the Emancipation Proclamation, but a 
year before that the Government purchased them of 
their owners and gave them freedom. 

We are to have an imposing Grant monument in this 
clty. What shape it will take {is not vet decided upon, 
but Senator Morrill’s plan is certainly the most striking 
one. A new bridge must be built across the Potomac 
before long, and his idea is to make it a work of art, with 
an arch in the center with statues of Lincoln and Grant, 
who would thus sppear in the attitude of uniting the 
North and South over the river that separated the two 
sections in the war. Some of the Southerners think that 
in such a design some Southern man of prominence 
should be included, which will probably prevent its 
being built, and the monument will probably be less 
striking. 

Abram 8. Hewitt, Randolph Tucker, and P. A. Col- 
lins, three of the best men on the Democratic side, an- 
nounce that they will leave Congress at the end of this 
term. The reason given is that so little can be accom- 
plished that it does not pay to be here. There is very 
little chance for members to accomplish anything save 
to run on errands and try to get offices for thelr constit- 
uents. Mr. Hewitt expresses it as ‘‘all worry and ag- 
gravation.” 

We are coming now into the delights of our early 
spring. The old-time rows of crocuses are putting their 
heads up around in the parks, the trees are bursting into 
bud, and we have already had a few days so warm as 
to be uncomfortable. The capita] is full of excursion- 
ists, and Captain Corcoran, of the steamer that plies to 
Mount Vernon, tells me that his boat begins to be 
crowded. This is the season when society lags, but the 
hotels are full of the tourists who come in squads at 80 
much for the round trip. This week one party of 300 
will be here from Boston, and the managers say that 
they were so crowded with applications that two weeks 
later they will make another trip with fully as many 
more. These parties come here from Boston on an 
eight days’ trip, are lodged at the leading hotels, taken 
to Mount Vernon, and given a carriage ride round the 
clty, for forty dollars, which is moderate enough. The 
result is that they are like great family outpourings, 
sometimes the same people making it a point to come 
each year. EMEREON, 








PHAON-HYLAS. 


By O. C. AURINGER. 


N the growing months of spring, 
Ere the days are long and yellow, 

Ranneth a young brook rioting 
Through the meadow lowlands mellow ; 
Fed by copious dews and showers, 
Free through wayward courses winding, 
Rippling, trilling, brawling, laughing, 
Air and wine of sunshine quaffing ; 
Haunts of birds and beds of flowers 
Its enamored current finding ; 
Making cataracts in play, 
Reveling in wreaths of sunlit spray 
Where the pebbly shallows pave an undulating way ; 
Voicing joy in running measures, 
Chasing pleasures, winning treasures, 
Laughing scorn on moody leisures. 
On it speedeth, shouting, singing, 





Till the south-wind, hither winging, 

Bringeth suttimer from the south, 

Girt with flame and shod with drouth ; 

Then it faileth, then it drieth, 

Dead in shallow pools it lieth, 

Leaving but the echo of a lay 

Wandering with the memories of happy yesterday. 


Out of a rough rock’s bosom year by year 
A mystic spring comes welling to the light ; 
’Tis where a sheer cliff falls, with cedars near, 
Deep in the mountains out of common sight ; 
In a still pool its gathered waters sleep, 
Rock-walled, and fringed with moss and ivies deep. 


Fresh from the inmost mountain wells apart 
It breaks in splendor, singing as it flows 
A chant for him who listens in his heart 
For one deep song to guide him as he goos— 
One pure, unfathomabie thought of life 
Ard beauty to make rich his years of strife, 


I love the tripping song 

Of the brook that all day long 
Dances and laughs in the sun, 
Ending when summer’s begun 

In the green and gold of the meadow. 


But more I love that rock-born spring and pool 
Of ceaseless, quiet water, deep and cool, 
Within the mountain's dark and silent shadow. 








THE LABOR PROBLEM. 


THE KNIGHTS OF LABOR. 

N 1878 George Howells, in his admirable ‘‘ History of 

the Conflicts of Capital and Labor,” wrote that ‘‘ the 
idea [of a federation of trades-unions| is but a phantom 
and a dream, terrible in its realism to timid and 
superstitious people, but dismissed with a smile by those 
who know anything of the habits and modes of thought 
of the working classes of this country.” The germ of 
such a federation had already taken root in American 
soil when these words were written. To-day, although 
the order of the Knights of Labor fs not in form a federa- 
tion of trades-unions, It includes nearly all trades, and 
expects to exert a control over them al]. It was born In 
1878, when the first Local Assembly was organized in 
Philadelphia. It now includes about 5,000 sssemblies, 
and a membership of nearly half a million ; is increasing 
at the rate of about 150 local assemblies a month, with 
an average membership of eighty in each ; embraces 
among its members Congressmen, State legislators, 
mayors, clergymen, physicians, journalists, tradesmen, 
farmers in large numbers (rural assemblies being a recent 
and growing feature of the organization), with some 
capitallsts. Indeed, all avocations are embraced in the 
organization except lawyers, bankers, speculators, and 
Nquor dealers, for all which classes, apparently, the 
Knights of Labor think the community hasnouse, The 
prohibition of the latter class is very specific and ex- 
plicit, no man who derives any benefit or income from 
the sale of intoxicating drinks being allowed in the 
order. Its head or General Master Workman, T. V. 
Powderly, has never used either liquor or tobacco, and 
{s credited with saying that he would rather have a 
serpent than a drunkard in the order. All religious 
creeds and all nationalities, as well as all industries, are 
represented in it ; and while it is in no sense a political 
organization, and men of all parties and of none are of 
equal standing, it is said to have twenty-four members 
in the Pennsylvania Legislature, and seventy who are 
either members or practically representatives of its ideas 
and principles in the Legislature of Connecticut ; and 
these are presumptively typical facts. It is unquestion- 
ably to-day the most powerful labor organization in 
the world, and next to the Roman Catholic Church the 
most powerful organization of any kind in the United 
States. The permanence of its life and influence has yet 
to be demonstrated. 

In attempting to form any just estimate of this organ- 
ization, the impartial student of current history meets 
with very serious difficulties. The order itself has 
undergone some radical changes since {ts principles were 
first formulated and its methods outlined by its founder, 
Uriah 8. Stevens, a Philadelphta clothing cutter. It {is 
a secret order, does not depend upon but rather avoids 
publicity, and makes itself known, as the Christian 
Church did in the first centuries, by a private, if not a 
secret, propagandism. It is a federation made up of 
Local Assemblies ; and in any such federation the differ- 
ent societies will differ widely in their spirit if not in 
their avowed scope. If one should attempt to study 
the divorce system of the United States, he would be 
puzzled by the fact that in South Carolina no divorce is 
obtainable except by act of legislature, while in Indiana 
{t may be granted by the court whenever, in its judg- 
ment, the parties cannot longer live happily together. 
With such wide differences between the different States 
of the Union, it ought not to be surprising that there are 
wide differences between the various Local Assemblies 
of the Knights of Labor. The act of one Assembly is 
sometimes unjustly imputed to the entire organization. 
The Christian Union once unintentionally lent its aid to 
such an act of injustice, During the horse-car strike in 8t. 
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Louis, last year, some cars were blown up by dynamite ; 
the outrage was traced home to members of the Cleve- 
land Assembly, a local assembly named for the Presl- 
dent, and the outrage was charged, naturally enough, 
to the Knights of Labor, and so reported in these col- 
umns. We have but just learned that the facts were 
promptly investigated by the Executive Board, and the 
charter taken away from the Cleveland Assembly. It 
is clear, in such a case, that it would be as unjust to 
charge the violence upon the Knights of Labor as to 
impute the theological teachings of Professor Swing to 
the Presbyterian Church, from which he has been 
turned out by the Presbytery. At the beginning of this 
century, Mr. Toynbee tells us, the English ‘‘ boss” occa- 
sionally horsewhipped his men, and the English 
‘‘missus” her women. That some remnants of reac- 
tionary violence should occastonally manifest themselves 
among workingmen three-quarters of a century later 
ought not to lead us to charge such isolated acts upon 
the great labor organization. We must look to see 
whether it is organized to promote or to prevent them ; 
and whether, in fact, it does promote or prevent them. 

The organization of the Knights of Labor fs tolerably 
simple. The unit is a Local Assembly ; these Local 
Assemblies elect delegates, send money, and are ame- 
nable to a District Assembly ; and these District Assem- 
bifes in turn send delegates to the General Assembly of 
North America, which meets annually in October. This 
General Assembly is the supreme legislative body of the 
national order ; and it elects an Executive Board of five, 
whose sessions are wholly secret, and whose power over 
the order, within certain defined limits, is practically 
absolute. In all issues between labor and capital it has 
power to speak for the entire organization. Under this 
system each Local Assembly is self-governing ; it has 
the right to unite in a demand, to initiate a strike, and, 
until recently, to inaugurate a boycott. But such strike 
or boycott does not extend beyond the community in 
which the Assembly is situated, nor is the Assembly 
entitled to call on the general organization for any ald. 
To do this it must first refer the matter to the District 
Association, whose officers investigate the case and offer 
arbitration, or order or forbid a strike, in their discre- 
tion. The power to order national combination rests 
wholly with the Executive Board, whose functions thus 
far have been in fact limited mainly to endeavors to 
secure peace between capitalists and employees by an 
offer of friendly mediation. The refusal of the railroad 
officials to accept such proffered mediation, as a means 
of bringing to an end the great railroad strike in the 
Southwest, ordered by one or more District Assembljes, 
is, I may assume, familfar to and fresh in the recollec- 
tion of all readers of The Christian Union. The power 
of the Executive Board is not, however, confined to such 
friendly mediation. Some ten or twelve months ago 
the Dueber Watch-Case Company of Newport, Ky., 
discharged certain of its employees for belonging to the 
Knights of Labor, and refused to entertain a proposition 
to negotiate with the Executive Board. The Board 
ordered a national boycott ; forbade all members of the 
order from buying the goods, or dealing with any 
jeweler who sold them. One might have imagined that 
if any trade conld feel itself safe from such an order it 
would be that of the jeweler; but after three months 
the Dusber Watch-Case Company has abandoned 
the battle, and taken back its discharged Knights of 
Labor employees. 

Any person of good moral character, of either sex, 
with the exceptions above noted, may become a Knight 
of Labor; and itis safd that the women are quite as 
efficient as, and more enthusfastic than, their husbands 
and brothers. Thecost of membership fs not, ordinarily, 
great. The local fees are fixed by the Local Assembly, 
and vary considerably. Ina few trades—for the Local 
Assemblies are generally, though not always, organized 
according to trades—an initiation fee of $25 is charged ; 
but it often does not exceed $1, and the dues vary from 
ten to fifty cents a month. The only national or fed- 
eral tax is one of twenty-four cents a year, levied on 
every member. As the membership is already nearly 
half a million, this inconsiderable levy gives the na- 
tional treasury an income of over $100,000 a year. If 
the pity which the press has sometimes expressed for 
the workingmen impoverished by the cupidity of greedy 
and despotic leaders appears to be somewhat wasted in 
view of these figures, the charge against their leaders 
of cupidity appears to be equally groundless !n view of 
some other figures equally significant. The salary of 
the General Master Workman {s but $1,500 a year; that 
of the Secretary but $1,200 ; the other members of the 
Executive Board get but mechanics’ wages—$3 a day for 
the days actually devoted to the work of the organizs- 
tion. Market rate for mechanics fixes the general rate 
of all paid services; on the principle that a worker 
ought not to be asked to serve his fellow-workmen and 
‘* find himself.” 

The constitution of the General Assembly, District 
Assemblies, and Local Assemblies of the Knights of 
Labor—one constitution binds them all together—lies 
before me as I write. The motto on its title-page ts: 





“«When bad men combine, the good must associate, else 
they will fall one by one, an unpitied sacrifice in a con- 
temptible struggle.” Its preamble declares its object to 
be to check the alarming development and aggression of 
aggregated wealth, and to adopt a system which wiil 
secure to the laborer the fruits of his toil, by industrial 
organization and co-operation. The specific measures 
proposed for these ends we give in the words of the con- 
stitution : 

“We submit to the world the objects sought to be accom- 
plished by our organization, calling upon all who believe in 
securing ‘ the greatest good to the greatest number’ to aid 
and assist us : 

“TI, To bring within the folds of organization every de- 
partment of productive industry, making knowledge astand- 
point for action, and industrial, moral worth, not wealth, 
the true standard of individual and national greatness. 

‘*IT. To secure to the toilers a proper share of the wealth 
that they create; more of the leisure that rightfully belongs 
to them ; more society advantages; more of the benefits, 
privileges, and emoluments of the world; in a word, all 
those rights and privileges necessary to make them capable 
of enjoying, appreciating, defending, and perpetuating the 
blessings of good government. 

“TII, To arrive at the true condition of the producing 
masses, in theireducational, moral, and financial condition, 
by demanding from the various governments the establish- 
ment of Bureaus of Labor Statistics. 

“TV, The establishment of co-operative institutions, pro- 
ductive and distributive. 

“Vv, The reserving of the public lands—the heritage of 
the people—for the actual settler; not another acre for 
railroads or speculators. 

“VI. The abrogation of all laws that do not bear equally 
upon capital and labor ; the removal of unjust technicalities, 
delays, and discrimination in the administration of justice ; 
and the adopting of measures providing for the health and 
safety of those engaged in mining, manufacturing, or build- 
ing pursuits. 

“VII. The enactment of laws to compel chartered corpo- 
rations to pay their employees weekly, in full, for labor per- 
formed during the preceding week, in the lawful money of 
the country. 

“VIII. The enactment of laws giving mechanics and 
laborers a first lien on their work for their full wages. 

“IX. Theabolishment of the contract system on National, 
State, and municipal work. 

‘*X. The substitution of arbitration for strikes, whenever 
and wherever the employers and employees are willing to 
meet on equitable grounds. 

“XI, The prohibition of the employment of children in 
workshops, mines, and factories, before attaining their four- 
teenth year. 

“XII. To abolish the ‘system of letting out by contract 
the labor of convicts in our prisons and reformatory insti- 
tutions. 

“XIII. To secure for both sexes equal pay for equal 
work. 

“XIV. The reduction of the hours of labor to eight per 
day, so that the Jaborers may have more time for social! enjoy- 
ment and intellectual improvement, and be enabled to reap 
the advantages conferred by the Jabor-saving machinery 
which their brains have created. 

“XV. To prevail upon governments to establish a purely 
national circulating medium, issued directly to the people, 
without the intervention of any system of banking corpora- 
tions, which money shall be a legal tender in payment of 
all debts, public or private.”’ 

My object in this paper is simply to describe the 
Knights of Labor, not to criticise or commend ; yet, 
after a careful reading and rereading of these principles, 
though I question the political wisdom of those numbered 
IX, and XV.,I fail, even with microscopic examination, 
to discover between the lines anything revolutionary or 
unrighteous, anything that may not be legitimately 
proposed to the American people for their consideration, 
and considered by them calmly and without panic or 
prejudice. The ground of objection to the organization 
is to be found, not in its avowed principles, but in the 
absolute allegiance of all its members to its executive 
officers. The nature of this allegiance and the pledges 
by which it is secured are among the secrets of the 
order. It is apparently quite as absolute as the allegt- 
ance of a devoted Roman Catholic to his church, ora 
loyal soldier to his genera). It is justified by its ad- 
herents upon the ground that laborers cannot enter into 
conflict with capitalists unless they act as a unit, and 
that they cannot act as a unit unless they act under one 
head, vested with substantially autocratic authority. 

From the same quarter from which the constitution 
was obtained of the Knights oi’ Labor, I received some 
of the literature with which the central organization 
carries on the work intrusted to it of ‘ Agitation, Edu. 
cation, and Organization.” This literature consists of 
slips of paper on each of which is printed a telling 
sentence. Evidently some one who has the instinct of 
a journalist is employed in the Educational Burean of 
the Knights of Labor. I reproduce a few of these slips 
as nearly as possible in their typographical form and 
appearance : 


“The Law condemns the man or woman 
Who steals the goose from eff the Common, 
But lets the greater felon loose 
Who 8TEALS the COMMON from the GOOSE.” 





Should the worker's VOTE 
as the DRONES vote? 
If so, WHY? 


Did you ever sce a WHITE SLAVE? 
The time is coming when men will not 
suffer wrong conditions to exist simply 
because their ancestors suttered worse, 


Have you any grievance 
as a working man? If so, 
what is the remedy ? 


The most serious objection to the Knights of Labor, 
apart from its autocratic character, consists in the fact 
that it is a secret organization. Originally mystery 
shrouded its every movement. Its officers were un- 
known ; its very name unreported. In all public com- 
munications it bore the title or sign of five asterisks : 
+ * * * * The first meetings of its members in Phila- 
delphia were called together by cabalistic signs chalked 
upon the sidewalk. This affectation of mystery belongs 
wholly t> the past. Its name, its alms, its principles, 
are open and avowed. One cannot wonder that its 
deliberations are not ; nelther are those of the Boards of 
Directors of corporations with which it has to deal. Nor 
is it altogether strange that membership {s not always 
avowed. Last night I read in the evening paper that a 
Western firm had discharged twenty-six men, against 
whom no complaint had been preferred except that 
they were Knights of Labor. When a man is Ifable to 
pay the penalty of wearing his badge by discharge from 
employment, it is not strange if he keeps it in his 
pocket. Persecution drove the primitive Christians in 
the first century, and the primitive Protestants in the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centurles, into secrecy. The 
blame of secrecy cannot be wholly laid to the charge of 
the Knights of Labor. 

It is easy to see that an organization of half a million 
of men, mainly of one class, bound together chiefly by 
their own material interests, under absolute allegiance 
to their elected leaders, may become a very dangerous 
power. So long as there is peace, and the order is 
guided by wise and moderate counsels, so long it will 
promote peace, and lessen rather than increase the con- 
flicts between capital and labor. But if revolution should 
arise, and passion shoul i dominate reason, men of mod- 
eration would be swept out of their place by revolution- 
ary leaders, and the army organized for peace might 
easily become a tremendous power for war. But Iam 
not a prophet, I am only a historian ; I describe not 
what may be, but only what Is. L. A. 


THE SECULAR PRESS.’ 
ITS ATITUDE TOWARD RELIGION, 


By A. H. SieGrriep, 
Eastern Manager of Chicago ** Daily News,” 

ARLY in such thought as my share in this 

evening’s talk forced upon me came the con- 
viction that the newspaper press is not hostile, but 
rather friendly, to religion, when there is occasion for 
any showing of its feeling at all, but that, as the daily 
grind goes on, the wide world thinks and feels and reads 
so much more about the thousand and one things out- 
side of religion that the matter as to religion is simply 
indifference. Out of this came the idea that i might do 
two things by direct correspondence with the newspaper 
men—confirm or combat this conviction of their re- 
ligious indifference, and at the same time secure for our 
interest and instruction their own personal, direct, and 
characteristic expressions on the whole subject ; where- 
fore the average and representative American daily 
newspaper was given a dose of its own medicine, and 
the face of the interviewer was turned newspaperward. 
Seven perfectly simple and obvious questions were 
formulated—none of them aimed at securing novel 
ideas or original information, but designed to secure 
from the American editor, without the intervention of 
the professional ‘‘ we,’’ his own personal ideas as to 
his own professional relation to religion. These seven 
inquiries, briefly stated, asked for individual opinion as 
to the attitude of the secular press toward religion in 
its broad sense ; then as limited or defined by creeds 
and formulations; then as a practical force for the 
good of mankind; then an inquiry as to the average 
space or prominence given to religious matter of any 
and all sorts ; then, in order to get at the direct personal 
interest of those who immanage and shape and make 
newspapers, there were questions as to the professed 











1 From an Essay read before the Congregational Club of New 
York City and vicinity, March 15, 1886. 
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religious connection of the editor and publisher, and, 
based either upon actual knowledge or general estimate, 
inquiry as to the proportion of staff writers, managing 
editors, and reporters who are openly and professedly in 
religious connection and communion. These inquiries 
were printed upon a convenient sheet, each with ample 
space for easy reply. Each shcet was accompanied by 
a separate and personal letter stating the purpose of the 
inquiry, and each bore assurance that the name of no 
answerer should be publicly given out contrary to his 
expressed wish. Each was accompanied, also, by a 
stamped and addressed envelope for return of the 
answer. In short, the questions were easy and con 
venient to answer, and the reason for and manner of 
putting them were at least as good as usually attend the 
advance of the newspaper interviewer when he goes 
out seeking whom he may put to inquisition. These 
were sent to all the leading daily newspapers printed in 
English and German in the United States and Canada— 
106 English and 35 German—141 in all, and from 
the 141 papers just twenty-eight answers were re- 
ceived—twenty-three from papers printed in English and 
five from those printed in German. So, after allowing 
for all the real or fancied reasons which might fairly be 
given for not attending to such a request, the silence of 
the 113 would seem to reasonably support the theory 
that religious indifference .is a characteristic of the 
average American editor. 

Two of the return envelopes came back from Phila- 
delphia sealed and empty, which probably were meant 
as indicative of the average Philadelphia newspaper 
opinion ; and, whereas the inquiries were sent out on 
the 19th of last December, there came from the Boston 
** Herald,” on the 5th of March, a letter from the mem- 
ber of its staff to whom the matter had been referred, 
saying that he was engaged in a similar work himeelf, 
and that he could not respond without giving away his 
own points—which may be taken as another indication 
that Boston is, as some one has said, losing her intel- 
lectual supremacy, but with genuine Bostonian thrift is 
determined to hold fast what she vet has on hand. 

Of the eighty-three German dailles, the expressions of 
thirty-five of the leading ones in nineteen towns were 
sought, and responses were received from five of the 
thirty-five—the Rochester ‘‘ Volksblatt,” Indianapolis 
‘«Tribuene,” Chicago ‘‘ Staate-Zeitung,” and St. Louis 
** Anzeiger des Westens ” and ‘‘ Westliche Post.” 

The report from all the German papers is that not one 
man on the editorial, reportorial, or business staffs has 
any sort of connection with any religious body. The 
editor of one leading St. Louis paper says he is an 
agnostic. Three of the five give no space whatever to 
religion or religious matter, and the other two only what 
is necessary to report daily happenings. 

As to the twenty-three papers printed in English, 
from which responses came, the reports show that of 
their editors thirteen are professurs of religion ; of their 
publishers, nine. Of the proportion of staff writers and 
reporters who are in religious connection the reports 
vary from three fourths to none at all. 

From the individual expressions of the several papers ! 
I quote as follows : 

‘* Towards religion, ‘ in the broad sense,’ the attitude of 
the Minneapolis Tribune, and, we think, of other lead- 
ing Northwestern papers, is that of generous appreciation 
and practical co-operation. We believe in what Canon 
Farrar calls ‘the work of the church in America.’ We 
pay small attention to the tweedledums und tweedledees, 
but always abet the practical gooa works and philan- 
thropies of the various denominations. Secular papers 
have no concern with ‘ creeds and conventional formu- 
lations.’ The press in general has a pragmatic view of 
the subject. Religionds, and is as appreciably a beneficent 
fact as the sunshine is a beneficent fact. The press, as 
an exponent of the soundest public opinion, could not 
do otherwise than value highly the practical force of 
religion.” 

“The St, Paul Globe inculcates a strong and vigor. 
ous religious sentiment, in its broadest and most catholic 
sense-—a faith in the elevating and refining influences of 
a religious life. It treats religiour creeds as it does 
political creeds, upholding that in them which seems to 
it good, and deferentially criticising that which fails to 
commend itself to its judgment.” 

Louisville Commercial.—‘‘The secular press should 
sustain religion as the cheapest and best agency for 
securing an orderly and moral society, which is always 
the strongest and most prosperous society. Churches do 
better work than policemen. As to creeds, non-interfer- 
ence. Let religious and sectarian papers discuss these. 
Asa matter of fact, the treatment of religion by the secu- 
lar press is not exactly what it should be ; though, bar- 
ring flippancy, irreverence, and an impatience with what 
seems a survival of narrowness and bigotry, or cant and 
goody-goodishness, the press usually gives religion its 
due.” 

Albany Evening Journal,—‘‘ The secular press, toward 
religion generally considered, is friendly ; as defined 





by creeds, not unfriendly ; as a practical force, friendly 
and sympathetic.” 

Albany Argus.—The attitude of the secular press 
toward religion should be profoundly respectful, and 
fully imbued with the important bearing and beneficial 
influence of religion on society and the nation ; as to 
creeds, entirely independent and swayed by no secta- 
rian prejudices. The man without religion is a ready 
tool for the enemies of soclety and mankind generally. 
Religion is a necessary element in the healthful progress 
and happiness of the world.” 

New York Journal of Commerce.—‘‘ Whether from 
the personal respect of the controllers of the press or an 
enlightened deference to the best public opinion, the 
secular press manifests a profound regard for religious 
thought and sentiment. There is some impatience of 
religious intolerance, and creeds are less kindly treated 
than religious principles. The common sentiment of 
the secular press is that without the influence of relig 
fous thought and culture the world would retrograde 
toward barbarism. The time has gone by when any 
prominent secular newspaper can make anything in the 
way of capital for itself vy sneering at revealed relig- 
ion.” 

Newark Advertiser.—‘* Very favorable toward religion 
broadly considered ; less so as defined and limited by 
creeds ; decidedly favorable to it as a practical force ; 
thoroughly orthodox, and 1n line with every religious, 
moral, and benevolent movement, regardless of denom 
ination, creed, race, or color.” 

Rochester Democrat and Chronicle.—‘* Exceedingly 
sympathetic with religion in its best and broadest sense ; 
sees the good in al! creeds, and tolerant toward the 
errors of all; freely acknowledges religion as a practical 
force for the good of mankind. and recognizes Chris. 
tianity as the basal principle of free institutions, but 
hostile to any cuutrol of the State by the Church ; 
there is a false impression, too studiously cultivated by 
the cloth, tnat the secular press is the foe of religion.” 

Boston Traveller.—‘‘ Toward religion in its broad 
sense the secular press is one third friendly, one-third 
patronizing, and one third tndifferentor unfriendly. As 
to creeds, a majority of newspapers are critical, and some 
are ignorant of the influence and spirit of creeds and 
forms. As to religion as a practical force, a majority 
fail to appreciate it.” 

Kansas City Times —‘‘ Toward religion in its broad 
sense the secular press is generally friendly, and ina 
measure co-operative. Newspapers as a rule treat relig- 
ion broadly, without reference to creeds. As a prac- 
tical force for the general good, religion is the greatest.”’ 

Columbus (Ohio) State Journal.—‘‘ Religion is the best 
organized element of society, and the secular press 
stands by itassuch. It should treat all creeds alike. 
While it may do most for the orthodox churches and 
their auxiliaries, it should treat all others with defer- 
ence, and recognize their worth to the community.” 

From the editor-in-chief cf the Cincinnati Commer 
cial Gazette came an observation the force of which, I 
presume, is in the application of it. He wrote: ‘‘ The 
only observation that I have time to make on this whole 
subject is that I have not yet succeeded in conquering 
this world, and have not had time to invade the other to 
any great extent.” 

Indianapolis Sentinel.—‘* The secular press should be 
to a large extent the earnest supporter of religion. The 
editor should allow himself large freedom in the dis 
cussion of creeds and formulations. The more these 
are fairly discussed the better for religion. If by relig- 
ion is meant Christianity, every phase of the good of 
mankind will be enhanced by the preaching of the 
Gospel throughout the world; and this should be the 
position of the secular press.” 

Chicago Evening Journal.—‘‘ The secular press {is dis- 
posed to give all reasonable facilities to the interests of 
general religion. We know of not a single exception. 
The secular press steers clear of sectarian bias, and 
abhors creeds as such. The disposition of newspaper 
editors is exceedingly liberal toward practical religion— 
not only willing always, but anxfous ever, to advance it. 
Religionists who rail at the secular press do so thought- 
lessly. ‘They know not what they do.’ The secular 
press is their chief ally—much more ready‘and willing to 
co-operate with them than they seem to suppose.”’ 

Chicago Daily News —‘‘ A newspaper should represent 
the convictions of its editor ; and these convictions being 
of infinite variety, it follows that no two newspapers may 
preserve a like attitude. Nor can a rule of action be laid 
down. As I hold to the view that the Christian religion 
works a betterment of mankind, I aim to impress that 
view upon the attention of my readers. I see no differ- 
ence between the personal relation which I sustain to 
society, and the official or editorial relation ; save that 
because I edit a newspaper my influence, and hence my 
responsibility, is much greater than usual. The same 
rule applies to creeds. A conscientious editor will do 


precisely what any conscientious man will do; viz.. 
teach the doctrines in which he believes. The theory 
that a newspaper ts anything different from the exponent 





i In the paper as read, twenty-eight responses were given. 


of the honest views of an editor is a most pernicious one. 





If an editor believes in evangelical religion, he will use 
the opportunity furnished him through his newspaper 
to be of practical service to his readers, to the world a 

large, and to his Master. I aim to treat religious topics: 
as I should any other class of topics, proportionately to 
their news value. I do think the history of the religious 

progress of the world as important as the history of the 
material or political progress. Hence I think I give more 
space to religious subjects than js customary. I believe 
that the facts concerning a great religious movement are 
more valuable from 8 merely news standpoint than the 
facts respecting a burglary, a murder, a dog fight, or a 
game of base-ball.” 

Now we have before us the personal, candid, straight- 
forward expressions of several average and fairly repre- 
sentative daily newspapers, given in the exact words 
of their editors. Whatever else we may gather from 
them, a few points can hardly have failed to impress us 
all alike. These expressions of opinion give out the ring 
of genuineness and sincerity. Those of German souree: 
excepted, the open friendship, even the earnest cham 
plonship, of the general principles of the Christian relig- 
ion, and of their application to the practieal good of 
mankind, are distinctive features of a)l but one ; and the 
pith of their aggregate opinion and argument may be 
set down as hopeful and helpful. But these expresstons 
almost entirely come from the smallertowns. Only nine 
are from large centers of population, and but six of the 
larger American cities are represented. Only four of 
the papers which bave spoken are or ever have beer 
widely known, and but two of the whole have more than’ 
numerically small and geographically limited dstribu: 
tion. Yet Iam fully persuaded by acquaintance with 
many of the unrepresented papers, and by a good gea 
eral impression of a)] of them, that if we had heard from: 
the silent 113 of the 141, all would have spoken, with & 
fair average of sincerity, substantially in line with those 
whose responses we have heard. [ leave to other speak- 
ers, a8 & most interesting feature of this consultation, 
the diagnosis and prognosis of the cases of the great 
papers in the metropolitan towns. Measured by the 
data before us, the press of the smaller cities has a truer 
and deeper interest in religion than that of the great 
cities, and what has been said of the village press needs 
only slight qualification to make {t applicable to that of 
the smaller and middle-class cities. Whether as to small 
or great papers and centers, I think we may gather out 
of it all that not ‘‘ calm superiority,” not hostility, not, 
all things considered, more than natural indifference,. 
mark the attitude of the secular press toward religion ; 
but, rather, friendship, alliance, brotherhood, when re- 
ligion moves in its even and wonted course ; strong help- 
fulness and prominence to religious affairs and interests 
when special events and conditions make them domi. 
nant; often outspoken censure and criticism when 
religion pushes forward her differential dogma, her 
millinery and mechanism ; butswift. sharp, rifle-shotted,, 
bayonet-fixed, knife-te-the-hilt war for religion when she 
is unfairly, needlessly, or unworthily assailed. 

I entirely leave a well-nigh boundless field of general 
discussion, bristling with salient points, to speak briefly 
on a very few detached but related branches of this sub 
ject, trusting to their direct practical bearing, rather than 
to the treatment of them, as reason for asking a vesy 
few further moments of your attention. 

A distinguished, observant, and every-way-to be- 
honored clergman bas recently said that the Sunday 
newspaper must go. He never made a greater mistake. 
The Sunday newspaper has come to stay. Every 
Christian man in America may refuse to buy it or its 
advertising space, but it will stay and grow. No single 
branch of trade or manufactures in existence fifteen 
years ago shows so large a relative growth as the making 
and sale of the Sunday newspaper. I do not speak for 
it or against it, but simply of the fact of its growth and 
permanence, so that I may state another fact—that there 
neither is nor has been such another force working 
toward the mere secularization of the Christian Sabbath 
as the Sunday newspaper. I do not even stop to con- 
sider whether Sunday secularization is a good or a bad 
thing ; but, out of long experience upon daily papers 
having Sunday editions, and others not having them, 
and out of careful observation of the Sunday newspaper 
from its origin during the war and up through its won- 
derful development, I say to the religionist and Sabbata- 
rian that—not because it so designs, or seeks, or wishes, 
but because of the simple nature and outcome of the 
thing itself—the Sunday newspaper has done more than 
any and all things else for Sunday secularization, Who, 
ten, even five years ago, would have dreamed of a great 
Sunday night entertainment in New York at the staid 
old Academy of Music, abetted and to be patronized by 
the ‘‘ best society”? Something of the baser sort might 
Ihave been possible in Mulberry Street or the Bowery, 
but let me give you the chief pointe in an advertisement 
which appeared yesterday—not ten years ago, but 
Sunday, March 14, 1886—in every New York news- 
paper, and which I have taken from the one which calls 


, itself ‘the leading American newspaper :” 


‘Academy of Music, Sunday Evening, March 21, 
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1886 —Absolutely grand testimonial benefit tendered to 
Mr. S.-and so. Very great pleasure Is taken in announc- 
Ing the appearance on that occasion of the famous 
orator, Colonel Robert Ingersoll ; the grear atar of the 
Metropolitan Opera-House, Miss So-and-so; the dis- 
tinguished contralto of the American Opera Company, 
Miss Sc-and-so; a renowned basso, a very eminent 
oratorio soprano, a famous cornet virtuoso, a superb 
piano virtuoso, a distinguished and ever popular 
maestro, an absolutely startling array of eminent, cele- 
brated, and popular comedians [naming nine such] ; 
select readings by members of two popular theatrical 
companies; the appearance entirely, or nearly 80, 
of six theatrical companies, ending and climaxing 
with that of Tony Pastor, the grand chorus of the 
Metropolitan Opera-House, the combined choruses of 
the popular opera companies, and Gilmore’s entire 
band.” {I have given these phrases from the advertise- 
ment verbatim, and a special line at the foot of the 
advertisement reads—‘‘ Particularly observe the date, 
SunDAY EveninG, March 21.’’ Furthermore, in the 
adjacent column are flattering letters to the beneficiary, 
strongly commending this Sunday performance, signed 
by names of influence, among which are those of an 
ex-Governor, the editors-in chief of the New York 
“Tribune,” New York ‘‘Sun,” and Philadelphia 
“Transcript,” and the managing editor of the New 
York ‘‘ World.” And still furthermore, in that same 
paper are the advertisements for Sunday services of two 
heterodox quasi-religious societies, one great religious 
benevolence, and fifteen good and regular Christian 
churches. 

The Sunday paper is here ; {t will stay ; it will grow ; 
you cannot down it, or even ignore ft. What is religion 
going to do for it and with It? Shall it be a Sunday 
newspaper, or a paper for and of the Sabbath ? 

Religion, as embodied iu its clergy and more active 
laity, often weakens {ts own case by holding the secular 
press amenable to a too high and close religious test, 
and by overlooking the simple and controlling motive 
of secular newspaper production. Ratlway and steam- 
ship companies are organized by capital for the one 
purpose of making money, and in an indirect way they 
are alds and agents of religion, but who ever considers 
their attitude or amenity to religion as such ? Common 
schools are conducted not at all to make money, but for 
a high and unselfish purpose, and because, through 
them, intellect works upon intellect, we hold them 
bound to teach sound morals and the one great principle 
of universal religion ; but who holds the general com- 
mon school system to any closer religious responsibility ? 
The average secular newspaper is made for the one pur- 
pose of financial profit. Newspapers are sometimes 
started and conducted, even at a loss, to serve party, 
political, social, or other ends; but I think no daily 
newspaper ever had birth in America that did not have, 
as its distinct and controlling purpose, the making of 
money, aside from any real or fancied good it might 
do. It is distinctively within evidence that the first 
newspapers never dreamed of teaching or influencing 
men, but were made simply to collect and deal in news 
and entertainment, as in any other commodity. But 
because this was the work of intelligence upon intelll- 
gence, and because of the conditions inherent in this 
kind of business, it soon took higher form and service, 
and came into a moral and even religious responsibility, 
of which, in its origin, it never took thought. I have 
recently gone carefully through Wingate’s “‘ Views and 
Interviews on Journalism” as to this one point of news- 
paper motive and work. Its compiler sought the opin- 
ions of the leading editors and publishers of 1875 on this 
subject, and the first notable utterance was by Mr. 
Whitelaw Reid, who eaid that the idea ard object of 
the modern daily newspaper is to collect and give news, 
with the promptest and best elucidation and discussion 
thereof—that is, the selling of these in the open market, 
primarily ‘‘a merchant of news.” The question was 
asked of and answered in substantially the same way 
by Henry Watterson, Samuel Bowles, William Cullen 
Bryant, Charles A. Dana, Henry J. Raymond, Horace 
White, David G. Croly, Murat Halstead, Frederick 
Hudson, George William Curtis, Horace Greeley, E. L. 
Godkin, Manton Marble, Parke Godwin, George W. 
Smalley, James Gordon Bennett, Sr. and Jr., and 
others. The book is of three hundred and sixty pages, 
and full of discussion by eminent newspaper men as to 
the motives and methods and ethics of their profession, 
but only two of them speak, even indirectly, of religion 
as in any wise entering into their work. I am not 
justifying this silence as to man’s really greatest con- 
cern, for I gladly believe that both the average and the 
eminent editor have moved upward and forward in the 
last decade, but I cite the fact as showing that the pri- 
mary motive and controlling principle of the newspaper 
are in no wise different or better or worse than those of 
Wall Street and Broadway. After the secular press 
admits its duty to teach morality and reinforce religion, 
does religion get to herself anything more or better if 
she demands of the secular press more than an earnest, 
upright, and conscientious walk in the secular pathway ? 


Finally, as a detective and corrective force, the news- 
paper can and does go where religion cannot without 
smirching her garments, and so becomes her willing, 
strong, and sometimes indispensable ally. In the line 
of discovering, exposing, strangling, and driving to the 
wall vices and corruptions which seem at times to make 
& load too grievous to be borne, but almost too weighty 
to be removed—say what you will of the often viciously 
impure, scandalous, and demoraliziug tone and contents 
of a portion of the secular press—there do come occa- 
sions when the best religious and moral organization 
falls short of the end, and the facilities and power of 
the press come in to do indispensable work on its own 
account, or to prepare the way for and co-operate with 
the gentler force. There do come times of moral sul- 
triness and miasma when purity and healihfulness are 
only possible after the cyclone’s whirl and the tor- 
nado’s blast, and something other than religion must 
raise the wind. The old Tweed ring was damned, 
downed, and driven out by a New York newspaper. 
The Kuklux of Kentucky were discovered, hounded, 
cerraled, and destroyed by a then managing editor who 
planned, and a reporter—before that a Confederate cap- 
tain—who executed his plans, both commissioned by and 
working througo the Democratic Louisville ‘‘ Courter- 
Journal.” The gamblers of Louisville, stronger and 
bolder than inany other American cliy, and even respect- 
ed by a considerable part of the population, were recentlv 
driven out and have been kept out of their dens by the 
Loufsville ‘‘ Commercial.” When, last year, a New 
York policeman, sworn and set apart to protect virtue, 
assailed it and outrayed society, and systematic and 
powerful efforts were made to hide the crime, buy off 
and drive off witnesses, delay and hinder the natural 
course of justice by al! manner of evasion and techni- 
cality, one of the very newspaper men who had 
strangled the Kentucky Kuklux, now on a New York 
newspaper, quick to see the crime and its demoraliz- 
ing police influence, and the trend toward obstructing 
law and justice, threw all his detective skill and journal- 
istic force into the fight, aroused right sentiment, aided 
the prosecution, and landed the official scoundrel and 
personal criminal in Sing Sing for eighteen years. When 
the foulest plague-spot in New York—that threaded by 
West T wenty-seventh Street—at last made an unbearable 
moral stench a few months ago, it was the newspaper 
reporters of the clty who led and fought the way to its 
purification. The most daring, cunning, and powerful 
ballot-box stuffer and municipal political corruptionist 
‘in America—Mackin, of Chicago—who had come to 
open pride in his unholy political power, who could 
make or unmake majorities, contro) courts and police, 
who was feared by his enemies and dreaded even by the 
friends who had to use him, was pursued by a Chicago 


through all the intricacies, and over all the obstacles that 
men, law, and lawlessness could devise and money buy ; 
but at last the newspaper locked him inside the State’s 
prison. Whatever of moral bluntness, bribery, and cor- 
ruption there may be in telephones and surface railroads 
is being at last investigated, and will be rooted out and 
punished if it proves to deserve punishment—not by 
public sentiment alive and alert of itself, but stirred and 
poked and prodded and walked up and down like a 
man in an opium stupor, first by the secular press of 
New York, and then, when it was once aroused, by that 
of the whole country. And these are but examples of a 
hateful and uncanny work that no one wants to do, that 
religion cannot do, that something or somebody must 
do, and that the secular press does, not always nor often 
because it wants to, but because no one and nothing else 
will do it, and because, by virtue of its pluck, power, 
facilities, responsibility, and, at the last, its honest and 
earnest care for good against evil, and for right against 
wrong, it is sure to get into, and usually on the right 
side of, every great fight. 





THE NEW MAN AT ROSSMERE.' 


By Jzannetre H. Watiwortn 


XXII. 
LOTTIE, THE VOUDOO QUEEN. 


HAT same lurid gleam of fading sunlight shot 

athwart the lake from under its leaden canopy of 
clouds and touched the leafless branches of the trees in 
the yard at Thorndale with a pallid, transfent glory, 
gilding the small-paned windows that looked out upon 
the western side of the house, where Mrs. Thorn sat 
alone, as usual, awafting her husband’s return witha 
feeling akin to interest. 

The dull, dead monotony of her days rendered any- 
thing out of the regular routine Interesting. This Jocal 
election had stirred the pulses of the entire neighbor 
hood, irrespective of age or color or sex. She was nat- 
urally anxious to know how it had gone, 

Since that strange but evident avoidance of her in 
church that June Sunday, Mra. Thorn had made no 
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newspaper for eighteen months against all the odds, 





effort to sustain friendly or even social relations with the 
few plantera’ families within her reach. With a 
woman’s keen perceptive powers in such matters, she 
had attributed the coolness she could not help noticing 
to malictous gossip concerning herself, and shrank from 
offering herself again as a target. [ao view of the hope 
leesness of putiing herself right before a lot of people 
who had shown themselves cruelly prompt to jump to 
damaging conclusions, sae simply ignored the gossip and 
the gossipers, and almed at making herself entirely 
independent of the outside world: a dreary under- 
taking, {un which she achieved a dreary success. 

So it had come to pass finally that Squire Thorn never 
found occasion to complain of his wife’s propensity to 
‘‘ gad,” but found her developing a degree of domesticity 
that filled his bucolic soul with delight. 

But the night had come, and work, that greatest of 
all panaceas for a sick and wearled heart, was no 
longer possible even as a refuge. Agnes folded up the 
cup-towel she was hemming, and looked up at theclock. 
It was balf-past seven, and she felt surprised. Punet- 
uality was a prime virtue with Squire Thorn, and he had 
told her that he would be back by six, enjoining her 
to have something extra for his supper. She walked to 
the dining-room and gave a glance over the tea-table to 
see if it was all right, stepped to the back door and 
called acroas the dark yard to where the fire-lighted 
kitchen stood, waraed Lucy against letting things get 
cold, then waiked out to the front steps to listen. Jim 
had taken the Squire to the Village that morning in 
the skiff. Old Whitey had enjoyed a free day, and she 
could see him moving like a clumsy ghost out among 
the yard trees, grazing on the short grass still to be found 
in the sheltered fence corners. She knew Jim’s long, 
rhythmic oar-stroke well. She had often kept time to 
it with a wordless melody when he had been rowing her 
on the luke. It was slow, deliberate, reliable—as Jim 
himself was. But on this night she made more than one 
restless pilvrimage from her room to the sitting-room 
where the clock was slowly pointing of the unexplained 
moments of the Squire's delay, back to the front door 
again, before she heard It. It came at last! Slowly, 
deliberateiy, rhythmically, the sound of oars dipping into 
the water, then feathering its surface with a softly mau- 
sical ripple that came distinctly to her in the stillness of 
the night. There was no mistaking that steady stroke. 
It was Jim. She heard the boat grate upon the sandy 
bank presently, and the oars drop with noisy clatter upon 
the bottom of the skiif. 

That was not at all like Jim. It was his methodical 
habit to shoulder the vars on janding, bring them to the 
house, and deposit them always in the same spot under 
the froat steps. She had placed a lighted lamp on the 
hall table, and the front walk was illuminated by it 
nearly to the gate. Up this lighted pathway she 
presently saw Jim advancing toward her—alone! A 
nameless anxiety selzed upon her at the sight. 

‘Is that you, Jim ?” she asked, by way of precipitat 
ing any information he had to give. 

‘* Ya-asm ! hit’s me, Miss Aggy.” 

‘* Where is Mr. Thorn ?’ she asked, as he stood before 
her, hat in hand, evidently laboring under great and 
hardly suppressed excitement. 

“* He—he’s all right, Miss Aggy, but—but he won’ be 
home t’-night, mos’ like. He’s all right, doa’!” 

‘* Not going to come home to-night! What does that 
mean ?” she asked, sharply. 

‘** Well, weil, he’s all right, Miss Aggy! But—but, 
Missy, did you keer much for—much for t’other one? 
Wuz he yo’ ve’y ‘tickler frien’? You know old boss 
sot a heapin’ store by him—Mr. Craycraf’—he did.” 

A sharp pain selzed upon Agnes Thorn’s heart. A 
film seemed to gather over her eyes, but her volce was 
as clear 23 a bell as she asked : 

‘What do you mean, Jim? If you have any bad 
news to tell me, tell it straight out and be done with It.’ 

‘Missy, dar’s trubble over yonder.” He nodded 
toward the Village. ‘‘ Mr. Manton, he’s a-layin’ on de 
grass in de co’t yard, col’en white en stiff! Nomo’ 
trubble fur him! Oid Marsa wuz a-kneelin’ by his side 
a-moanin’ en a-axin’ him t’ come back. Dar’s trubble in 
his heart. Sam Faythliss is de shurff uv de county, 
but his ‘lection has cos’ blood aready. Dar’s misery 
in his buzz’m. En de worst uv de trubble ain’ over wid 
yit. Missy, dar’s mischief in de a’r. I wants to see you 
safe out’n harm’s way, Missy, fore I goes back up 
yonder. Dar’s « big sight o’ trubble brewin’ over dar 
dis night.” 

From these many words Agnes seemed to bave grasped 
but one idea. She had walked slowly backward into 
the hall, and now stood with the lamp falling full upon 
her blanched face, 

‘‘Ts Mr. Manton Craycraft dead, Jim ?” she asked. 

‘*Dead, Miss Agnes, en may God A’mighty have 
mussy on de souls uv dem which is his slayers.” 

He raised his hand impressively toward heaven, and 
stood before the stricken woman with reverently bowed 
head. 

‘*Dead ! My love! my dear!’ Nature would not be 
denied im that supreme moment of her agony. 
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** En he died to save the old man,” Jim said, softly. 

Agnes folded her hands with pathetic patience, 
and stood with her large, tearless eyes bent upon his 
agitated face. 

“Tell me all, Jim. It was good of you to think of 
me so promptly. I had rather you had the telling of it 
than any one else. Tell me all.” 

And he told her all. 

But when the dismal story had been told, with all its 
harrowing details, she still stood before him with her 
hands folded in pathetic patience, and her large, tear- 
less eyes bent hungrily upon him. 

‘*She did keer,” Jim said, pityingly, to himself ; then 
to her, ‘‘ Miss Aggy, please, m’am, cry. Don’ stan’ thar 
starin’ so col’ en still lak. Cry, please, my sweet missus, 
or you'll break po’ ole Jim’s heart.” 

Instead of tears, a wintry smile lighted up the sad eyes 
of his mistress. Even then she could accept this humble 
devotion gratefully. 

A wild, victorious, prolonged, swelling yell, as of many 
‘voices in unison, smote upon the stillness of the outer 
darkness, and echoed through the quiet house. Again 
and again that yell, and the quick trampling of many 
hoofs. 

** What is that ?” 

It startled the Squire's wife from her stony com- 
posure. 

But Jim made no answer. Casting one hurried glance 
about, he seized a large traveling shawl that lay on the 
lounge in the hall, and, wrapping it about Agnes until 
she was completely enveloped in it, he seized her in his 
arms with a hurried explanation, given ina pleading 
voice : 

* Trus’ yo’ nigger Jim, Miss Aggy—he’s gwine t’ put 
‘you in safety.” 

She felt the cold night air strike through the shaw] as 
Jim strode across the rough ground of the yard, carry- 
ing her as easily as if she were a baby. 

She heard him, after a hurried tramp of five minutes, 
probably, give a vigorous kick against an unbolted door, 
and the next moment she was placed upon her feet in 
the middle of the floor of acabin, which, although it 
was on her husband’s place, she knew of only by hear- 
say. It belonged to old Lottie, the conjurer or Voudoo 
queen, as she was called by her own color. 

Jim approached the fireplace where Lottie was seated 
on a low stool, stewing something in an iron skillet set 
upon the glowing coals. Jim’s tempestuous entrance 
had not attracted her attention as she sat with her back 
to the door. She was very deaf. 

“ Mammy !” he called, then put his mouth close to her 
ear to repeat, ‘‘ Mammy !” 

She turned upward a face so mild and benevolent in 
expression as to give immediate contradiction to the 
charge of witchcraft or anything uncanny to any one 
less benighted than a negro. 

** Well, chile, w’at you want, Jim? I'se mos’ gone, 
Jim. I’se jus’ bilin’ me a little fennel, son ; dey do say 
some is ben he’p’d by it.” She wheezed like a confirmed 
asthmatic, and shook the skillet that contained her 
decoction. 

‘“*Mammy,” said Jim, turning her forcibly around to 
face Agnes, “I’ve brought de boss’s wife here for you 
to take keer of until I fotch ole marster home hisseff. 
Our folks is done turn fool, Mammy, en der’s lots uv 
trubble a-brewin’ up yonder. Miss Aggy’s safe wid 
you, Mammy.” 

Lottie got up from her low stool with the courtesy of 
a lady, and placed her best hide-bottomed chair close by 
the yawning chimney-place, saying, as she turned her 
mild eyes on the master’s wife : 

** You's mo’n welcome, mistus. Sit you down, deary. 
T’se ben wantin’ to see you dis long time, but I’se pas’ 
gittin’ up t’ big house.” Then to Jim, asif taking up 
his thought : ‘‘ I knows it, chile. I ben feelin’ it in my 
bones dis long time. Dar’s blood on de moon, Jim !” 

Agnes shivered and recoiled. Great God ! was this the 
only refuge she could find? these two her only 
friends ? 

Jim caught the action, and hastened to reassure her. 

‘*Miss Aggy, please, m’am, don’t be afeard. Ef wil’ 
dogs were arter anigger, en dis room were his only show 
fur ’scapin’ dem, he’d tek his chances wid de dogs fus’. 
Mammy’s a good ole ooman. She wouldn’t let a ha’r 
uv yo’ head be hurt, nor nobody else’s, but ’kase she’s 
ole, en sorter rickity en tizicky, en b’iles pipes en dog- 
fennel en udder truck fur de mis’ry in de lungs, dese 
fools uv niggers “lows dat she has dealin’s wid Ole 
Nick, en dey’s worse feared uv her den dey is uv de ole 
debbil hisseff. You is safe here, Miss Aggy. Mammy’!] 
take de best sort uv keer uv yer, en Jim wouldn’t ’celve 
you fur all de lan’ in de bed uv dis lake.” 

*‘Thank you, Jim. I know youwouldn’t.” But she 
shivered once more as the distant yell of the excited and 
inflamed negroes, galloping wildly in every direction on 
their mules, floated to her ears. 

“Ole Lottie ain’ so ole nur good-fur-nuthin’ but w’at 
she can tek keer uv you to-night, purty chile. Jim, 
spread yo’ missus’ shawl over de back er dat cha’r en put 
dat strip er carpetin’ down fur her foots.” 





Jim obeyed both orders, spreading the shaw] so as to 
exclude the draughts from the many chinks in the 
cabin wall. Agnes dropped wearily in it. 

‘* Now, den, git you gone,” said old Lottie, perempto- 
rily, to herstalwart son, ‘‘en don’ you come back widout 
de Squar.” 

Jim came back from the door to ask anxiously : 

‘* You ain’ skeered or nothin’, is you, Miss Aggy ?” 

She turned her tearless eyes up to him and said, slowly : 
“No, Jim, not afraid—not afraid of anything. You 
can go.” 

‘** You’s mouty right, chile,” says old Lottie, comfort- 
ably settling down once more on her low stool ; “ dar 
ain’ nuthin’ to be skeert uv now. Ole Lottie’s all right, 
you's all right, ole Mars’’s all right, en my Jim’s all 
right; but dar’s blood on de moon all de same, my 
chile.” 

Jim was gone, and Agnes was alone with old Lottie, 
the Voudoo queen, who was a terror to her own color 
and a jest to the white people who knew her or of her. 

She had been born as aslave on the Squire’s place. She 
had the height and muscular development of a large 
man, and, despite the fact that she had been a useless 
invalid for many years, she retained enough fiesh on her 
large frame to preserve her from gauntness. Of a light 
griff complexion, her features were unusually intelligent 
and pleasing in expression. It was from her that Jim 
had inherited his gentle and affectionate nature. Lottie’s 
days ‘‘ since freedom ” had been devoted almost exclu- 
sively to experiments with every procurable herb, in a 
vain effort to find some palliative for her terrible com- 
plaint. Her cabin shelves were loaded down with 
unlabeled bottles, that Lottie nosed at when deciding their 
individual excellencies. It was this pursuit and their 
evil-smelling results that had gained for her the reputa- 
tion of being a “‘cunger” woman. 

** You ain’ col’, honey, is you ?” she asked, as Agnes 
drew her chair closer to the log fire and spread her white 
hands out over the skillet. They were trembling, and so 
was she. : 

‘‘No,” she said, absently, ‘I’m not cold, Aunt Lot- 
tie.” 

** Nor skeert ?” 

‘* No, nor scared.” 

“Den you's sleepy, honey. Dat’s w’at’s de matter.” 
And Lottie looked deprecatingly toward the humble 
bed which she knew the mistress could not lie upon. 
‘It’s ashame you’s ben pestered se to-night. I'll fix dem 
niggers !” She chuckled audibly. It was evident Lottie 
enjoyed her reputation as a sorceress and made capital 
of it. 

“* You were singing when I came in, Lottie. I think 
if you'll just not mind me, but go on as if I were not 
here, I should like it better,” Agnes said, very gently. 

And Lottie complied, with true courtesy. Addressing 
herself once more to the contents of her skillet, she 
picked up the weird ditty she had dropped when Jim 
aroused her, and crooned it softly while she stirred the 
mixture of dog-fennel and red-oak bark. The wild 
melody of it wove itself in and about the somber woof of 
the melancholy reverie that engaged such powers of 
reflection as were left to Agnes. The light from the 
burning ash logs in the sunken hearth was the only light 
in the cabin. The fiames danced upon the rude floor, 
playing fantastic tricks with the shadows of the two 
women who sat before it in such strange and unequal 
companionship. 

Agnes was stunned beyond the possibility of connected 
or intelligent thought. She bore with her through all 
her after life a vivid recollection of the confused medley 
that passed for thought with her on that fateful night as 
she sat by the dancing flame-light in old Lottie’s cabin. 

Manton Craycraft was dead ! Distinct and horrible that 
one fact stood out. He had been brutally murdered. Why, 
she had not yet come to understand. What a statuesque 
object Lottie was, with her strong profile outlined by the 
blazing logs, and her white-turbaned head set so firmly 
on her massive shoulders! Poor Manton! She had 
been hard with him in that last decisive interview! He 
would never anger her again. If her husband was all 
right, as Jim insisted, why did he not come to protect 
her from the nameless horrors of that night? How 
sickening the smell from that skillet! Dog-fennel was 
that woolly, flannelly-leaved thing that grew so thick in 
the fence corners. She wondered if it really was good 
for asthma. What was the trouble that was brewing ? 
Were the rest of the white women being cared for as she 
was? Why had they killed Manton? What had they 
against him ? He had always been so merry and friendly 
with the blacks. Did no one but Jim care to protect her 
from danger? If Lottie would only fallasleep! If day 
would only break! Was Stirling Denny caring for 
Ursula Stanhope this frightful night? Some of these 
days she expected to hear of their being married. If 
Lottie’s mixture tasted as badly as it smelled, she would 
rather have asthma than swallow it. But through it all 
ran the wail—Dead! dead! beyond hope of recall ! 
beyond power to anger! Why had she not been as safe 
in her own house as in this lonely cabin? What mat- 
tered it whether she were safe anywhere or not? Life 





had proved sucha dreary failure. She had meant always 
to do her duty, in whatever station in life it had pleased 
God to place her. Why did Providence make the path 
of duty so thorny? What manner of man could her 
husband be, to have her endure all this alone? Poor 
Manton ! so young and so strong, a sacrifice to—what ? 

Her eyes never left the filckerlng flames of the ash 
logs. Her hands twined themselves restlessly about the 
long ends of the black ribbons that fell in a cascade from 
the front of her overskirt. She absorbed old Lottie’s 
crooning so that the melody of it dwelt in her memory 
for all time tocome. The ashen logs burned low. The 
decoction was set aside as softly by old Lottie as if 
fearful of frightening slumber from the wide, dry eyes 
of the master’s wife. The old woman’s hands were 
folded in her ample lap ; her mild, dark eyes closed ; 
the white-turbaned head fell forward on her breast ; the 
weird melody was hushed. A rooster crowed in the far 
distance, heralding a morrow to that tragic yesterday. 
A cold, gray beam of pallid light found its way slowly 
through the open logs of the cabin wall. The horrors of 
the night melted into the suspense of another day. The 
logs fell apart, and the ashes grew cold. With clasped 
hands and white lids closed, Agnes too slept and forgot 
—for a little while. 


XXIII. 
A WORD IN SEASON, 


When Manton Craycraft came to his tragic and 
most causeless death, Jim had been at a remote shanty 
in the far end of the village from the court-house, 
refreshing the inner man on a cold sweet-potato ple, 
washed down with generous libations of buttermilk, 
delicacies in which a lady of saffron hue and ample pro- 
portions drove a flourishing business during ceurt term, 
or whenever any abnormal! condition of affairs swelled 
the population of the viilage from its permanent tens to 
transient hundreds. 

He never ceased to reproach himself for his absence 
from the Squire’s side at the moment when the old man 
80 insanely precipitated the catastrophe. 

“‘I mout er pacified de ole man, an’ ’a’ saved de 
young ’un,” Jim was wont to say for a long time after. 
‘*T warnt no use foolin’ wid a passel er half-drunk, half- 
crazy niggers, nohow ;” and he heaped upon himself 
useless snd unmerited reproaches for not being on hand 
as a pacificator. 

The news had flown to him with the proverbial swift- 
ness and sureness of ill tidings, and by the time he 
reached the court-house the crowd had swelled into a 
densely packed mass of men and women, dark-hued, 
sullen-browed, restless, and vindictive, uttering wild and 
senseless threats of revenge for fancied insults from 
imaginary foes in an ignorant, aimless fashion. One 
desire in common possessed the mob. That was for 
‘fone good look” at the still, cold form which, laid 
upon a stretcher, and the stretcher raised upon trestles, 
made a mournfully conspicuous nucleus for the crowd. 
It was by Stirling Denny’s orders that the body had thus 
been disposed of. He desired it should not be removed 
indoors. Major Deany’s simplest desire carried with 
it the weight of a command to the ignorant blacks, who, 
regarding him as the visible exponent of those principles 
that had rescued them from bondage, worshiped him 
accordingly. 

When the horrible story of his brother’s assassination 
had reached the office where Stirling Denny sat discuss- 
ing the probable moral effect of Faythliss’s election, he 
had listened to it in a sort of stunned surprise. He had 
pictured to himself a variety of catastrophes that might 
accrue from any imprudence on the part of the hot- 
headed old man who had involved them all in this 
trouble; but that Manton, his rollicking, reckless, 
laughing brother, should have been the victim selected 
to appease the insensate wrath of a brutalized mob 
seemed so illogical a conclusion that at first he could not 
embrace the horrible reality. 

** What did you say? Tell itall over again, slowly,” he 
had demanded of the bearer of the evil tidings. ‘ You 
areexcited. Speak slowly. We wantto know exactly all 
that you can tell us.” His own voice was low, calm, 
and stern. 

The bearer repested his story, not slowly nor calmly. 
He was a white man, a father and a husband, who was 
in mad haste to urge the foam-fieeked horse he bestrode 
over six miles of rough country roads, to take him where 
he could protect his family from whatsoever was yet to 
come. Stunned silence succeeded his second telling. 

‘* Assassinated! Poor Manton! Is this the finale ? 
Is it so you cease from troubling ?” 

Stirling had stood for a second after uttering these 
words aloud with folded arms and his head dropped 
upon his breast. In that short period of physical inaction 
his mind had swept with swift retrospection over the 
career of the brother who, in some shape or another, 
had been a source of anxfety to all connected with him 
from his earliest boyhood. 

** But his death was grand! It was an explation !” 
he said, with a ring of triumph in his voice, as he raised 
his head and looked into the troubled faces of the men 
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grouped about him in silent sympathy for his one out- 


burst of sorrow. ‘‘ Such a death covereth a multitude 
of sins.” He was unconsciously defending his dead, 
whom no man accused. 

**- You knew him well ? He was an old friend, was he 
not ?” some one asked. 

Then Stirling bethought himself of the uselessness 
of now making known the deception that Manton had 
considered necessary in life. If need be, he would let 
them all know how near this blow had struck himself, 
but not causelessly. 

«Yes, I knew him well. I have known him always!” 
Then he turned, and, taking his hat from the rack, 
stared into the crown of it mechanically for a full 
second, put it on, and started slowly in the direction of 
the gate. 

Mr. Southmead followed hiin, and laid a detaining 
hand on his arm as he asked : 

‘* Where are you going, Denny ?” 

‘*Up yonder! I think perhaps I shall be needed. I 
must look after—t/ /” He shuddered. Poor Manton ! 
All that physical exuberance, that mental brightness, 
that redundancy of life, resolved into a ghastly /¢/ 

Mr, Southmead noted the blazing eyes and the scarcely 
suppressed excitement of the young man with grave 
uneasiness. 

‘Surely, Thorn will have the decency—” 


But the Major interrupted him sharply : 

“It is my sole charge! He was my—guest! T must 
see that his assassin is arrested, if he has not already 
escaped! You,” he added, embracing the entire group 


with a wave of his hand, ‘‘had best hasten to your 
homes. There are lonely and anxious women in every 
one of them, except in mine. I am in no danger,” he 
sald, letting his eyes rest for a moment on the man who 
had taunted him some little while back. 

“Denny !” Mr. Southmead tightened his hold upon 
the arm of his friend, ‘‘take my advice for once. I 
know it’s not worth much to you from a practical point 
of view, but Iam better acquainted with these people 
than you possibly can be. Any attempt to bring the 
murderer of your friend to justice by arresting him 
to-night will be to jeopardize the life of every man in 
this community. These creatures are not vindictive. 
They do not bear malice. They have been incited to 
this hellish deed by those who have used them as tools 
for their own revengeful ends. But, once aroused, 
these people are as devoid of reason as any wild beast 
of the jungle. A blind, brutal impulse drove that knife 
into Manton Craycraft’s breast. At this moment they 
are intoxicated with the triumph of Sam’s election. 
Liberty means license with them. Power means privi- 
lege. In their ignorance they imagine that, in electing 
one of their own color to be sheriff, they have secured 
immunity from punishment. To-night is not the time 
to teach them differently. Give their volatile passion 
time to subside, Denny! We could not spare vow /” 

“Thank you, Southmead, for that last sentence. But 
you mistake my intention if you imagine for a moment 
that I am likely to add fuel to this fire. You ought to 
know me better,” he said, with a smile of intense sad- 
ness, holding his friend’s hand in a firm, close grasp. 
“TI blame myself bitterly for having held aloof. We 
have all erred in leaving these local matters so entirely 
in the hands of these miserable adventurers. And this 
is the result!” He turned from them, and walked, 
with quick decision, in the direction of the court-house. 

“We can do no good by following him,” Mr. Harris 
sald, breaking the solemn stillness that had fallen upon 
the little group. ‘‘ His advice is good. We are all for- 
getting the women, who will be in agonies of suspense 
if a rumor of this thing reaches them before we do. It 
is probable that we will all have to leave the neighbor- 
hood.” 

“May God protect our mortal foe!” said George 
Southmead, raising his hat reverently from his head. 

And a solemn ‘‘ Amen !” fell from every lip. 

By the time Jim Doakes—unlettered but chivalric 
Jim !—neared the village again, after having placed his 
mistress in safety, it was past teno’clock. The night 
‘was one of extreme darkness and oppressive stillness. 
He could hardly see a boat’s length from his own skiff 
in any direction, but he could hear the dip of oars on 
every side, commingling with the soft splash of the 
single-paddled canoe and the bumping of the flat-bot- 
tomed scows. Every description of craft that could be 
found was conveying through the blackness of the 
night fresh material to swell the surging, restless, tumult- 
uous throng about the court-house. Excited voices 
alled across the dark waters from boat to boat, de- 
manding tidings, exchanging prophecies, foretelling 
woes, singing snatches of triumphant songs, reveling 
in unbridled discussion and a large sense of personal 
liberty. 

The landing reached, Jim moored his boat to a stake 
among a multitude of other craft of every shape and 
size, and went with the crowd to where a couple of 
brilliant bonfires, lighted to celebrate Mr. Faythliss’s 
election, illumined the courtyard. Elbowing his way 
pecklessly toward the center, Jim soon stood within 


hearing of Stirling Denny's voice as it rang out over the 
heads of the gathered multitude. 

The young man stood upon the court-house steps, not 
a pace removed from his sheeted dead. It was a scene 
never to be forgotten by those who saw It. 

The blackness of the heavens was intensified by the 
lurid glare of the bonfires alight on both sides the walk. 
The red-brick of the building, brought into bright relief 
by the came fierce light, served asa strong background 
to Stirling Denny’s erect form and noble head as he 
stood with it bared to the night air, and called upon 
these men, who outnumbered him a thousand to one, to 
pause and reflect upon the monstrous cruelty of Manton 
Craycraft’s taking off. 

‘* To-day,” he said, in a clear, strong, fearless voice, 
‘there has been accorded you the high privilege of 
electing from your own ranks a conservator of the laws. 
To-day you have trampled under foot, in the most 
brutal and causeless frenzy, the majesty of those laws. 
To-day your hearts have swelled at the first public 
recognition of your rights as citizens. To-day you have 
proved yourselves no more fit for the exercise of those 
rights than the beasts that brought you here to de- 
posit your votes. You aspire to be considered our 
brothers and our equals. You conspire together to 
do a deed that would damn a demon, and consign 
him to the lowest pits of hell. See your work ! 
Think of it! Ponder upon it when you go to your 
homes! Ponder upon {ft when you lie down to sleep ! 
Think of it with every breath you draw! Think of the 
dastardly blow you struck, and deprived an innocent 
man of the life and strength you prize so dearly, send- 
ing him to the grave in the flush of his young man- 
hood! What had he done to you’ You, who call 
yourselves men! What had he done but try to shield 
a totter{ng old man from the savage wrath of a thousand 


brutes? Brutes! I repeat the word. Yes! I hear your 
hisses! I hear your groans! I stand here alone among 
you. I do not see one white face in all this surging 


throng. Yes; I was wrong—I do! One white face ! 
One cold white face! Stony in its stillness! It is the 
face of your victim. But he {is powerless now to re- 
proach you, or to succor me, should the demon within 
you demand more blood. You have called me your 
friend. You have pretended a devotion for me that I 
would spurn as I would a reptile, if I did not believe 
you would repent most bitterly of this night’s work. 
Do not think this matter ends here. You have killed 
a man who never owned a slave, never trafficked in 
‘human flesh, never harmed you nor one of your race 
by word, thought, or deed. You have killed a man 
who offered his life for your liberty, and fought the 
war of the rebellion out from end toend. Slain him 
brutally, savagely, senselessly! But the end is not yet 
come. You may slay me, too, for with every reproach 
I hurl at you I give you ten thousand times more prov- 
ocation to murder me than he did in his whole life. 
But the end would not come then. You may silence 
every voice that shall be raised in righteous wrath at 
this day’s foul work, but the end will not be yet! Be- 
hind the offender {s the offense. Behind the offense is 
the law. Behind the law are the men who have sworn 
to Almighty God to uphold it in all its majesty and 
dignity. Behind their oath is that God whose name 
is invoked to give them weight, and so surely as that 
God is the God of justice, as surely as that God lives, 
you shall suffer for this day’s work. I hear your 
groans, They are wrung from terror, not contrition. I 
see you slinking away into the darkness that lies beyond 
the fires you kindled to celebrate your triumph as citi- 
zens. Can you slink away from the darkness that is in 
your souls this night ? Can you find a spot in all this 
green earth where the memory of this deed will not 
haunt you? Only one of you did this thing, you are 
wanting to say tome. Only one hand held the knife 
that spilled the blood now staining the grass under your 
feet. But every man that joined in the mad uproar that 
nerved that hand was as much a murderer ashe! Yes, 
murderers! A thousand cowardly murderers to silence 
one brave voice pleading for an old man’s life! Men, 
this is but a poor beginning of your career as citizens, 
You have forfeited the title to be called men. There 
is but one extenuating circumstance to the horror of 
your guilt—that is, your profound ignorance. You have 
had evil counselors—men who knew better, but who 
used you for their own wicked purposes. I hope they 
may be within sound of my words. That dead man 
was my—friend! I cared for him in life, I shall care 
for him in death. His slayer shal] not go unpunished. 
I do not know the name of the man who struck that 
fatal blow ; I do not ask you to give it to me. I do ask 
you to give the names of those who have tried to make 
you see in your old masters—the men whose lands you 
till, whose ready sympathy you call for in the time of 
sickness and trouble, and get—your enemies rather than 
your friends, I demand of you the names of the evil 
counselors who have tried to inflame you to hatred by 
reminding you of the hardships and injustice that fell 
to your lot when slaves. The man you have killed 





to-day was born where I was, He gave you your 


freedom; you have given him—death! I warn you 
against arraying yourselves as black men against white 
men. You have purposely been misled into thinking 
you can better your lot by violent means. What do you 
propose to do next? You have a sheriff of your own 
color and selection. Before that sheriff can officiate, he 
takes the most binding oath to maintain law and order. 
Do you imagine he can protect you in your lawlessness ? 
I pity your ignorance. And whileI abhor you for the 
deed you have done, I pity you enough to advise you 
asa friend. Go back to your homes—go back to your 
every-day labors. Forget the bad advice you have 
swallowed only too eagerly ; make yourselves worthy 
of the confidence and respect of the men among whom 
you have lived all your lives. Their interests are your 
interests. Do not try to crowd into a day the work of 
years. It is the work of years to educate yourselves into 
fitness for the positions that now make you ridiculous. 
Sam Faythliss, as an upright, capable lessee of Mr. 
Harris’s land, was an object of respect and liking to 
every one, myself included; Sam Faythliss as a help- 
less, ignorant, incapable sheriff is an object of scorn and 
derision to every one—myself included. Ile will have 
to be helped in the routine of his office, and he will 
have to go to a white man for that help—not to the 
white men who have been whispering poisonous lies 
into your ears for months past—” 

‘*Dey done leff a-ready !” said an excited voice in 
the crowd. 

** Who has left ?” 

‘* Boss Upps en Boss Gays!” shouted a dozen voices. 

‘* Why did they leave ?” 

‘‘Skeered, I reckin.” 

“‘Scared by what ?” 

A profound silence followed, broken finally by Stir. 
ling’s concluding words. 

“‘ The wicked flee when no man pursueth. I charge 
you, disperse, and return to your homes quietly and 
soberly! I shall not leave this spot until you have 
shown whether you are sorry for what you have done. 
If you remain massed here, I shall summon the officers 
of the law to arrest every man found within this court- 
yard at the time of Manton Craycraft’s murder.” He 
deliberately took out his watch and held it in his hands. 
“‘ Five minutes to choose between dispersion or arrest !” 

They did not doubt for a moment his perfect ability 
to carry his threat of wholesale arrest into execution. 
He had aroused their benumbed consciences to a spasm 
of remorse for their brutality. Their leaders and 
counselors were already beyond reach of harm. Con- 
science did not lash them with overseverity, but the 
brute instinct of self-preservation dictated compliance 
and conciliation. A restless movement agitated the 
close-packed mass of humanity. It increased, and the 
ranks opened on every side. With the suddenness of 
magic the crowd stirred, thinned, vanished. 

Before half an hour expired, Stirling Denny, the 
stricken Squire, and Jim Doakes alone remained by 
Manton’s bier. Jim and the Major lifted it and bore it 
into the office behind them. The old man followed 
with a feable, tottering step. In vain they urged upon 
him that he ought to go back to Thorndale, back to his 
wife. He looked at them stupidly, and said : 

‘‘She don’t need me! she can’t help me! She warn’t 
kind to him!” pointing to the shrouded form. “I 
might say something hard to her if I saw her now. He 
cared enough for me to give his life for me. I wasn’t 
worth it, but he done it all the same.” And on his 
knees by the bier he mourned as David of old mourned 
over Absalom. 

“Mr. Major,” said Jim, timidly, when their task was 
done, “‘ please, sir, I’d like to shake your hand. You 
saved our w'ite folks from de wrath of heaven oncet, 
w’en de floods was a threatenin’ uv us, an’ you've saved 
‘em ag’in from worse. I’d like to tech yo’ hand.” 
And the two men clasped friends’ hands across Man- 
ton’s bier.! 








PROMISE. 


By Emiry Stuart WEED. 


O H, grieve not that June time and roses have vanished, 

And the soft airs of summer grown heavy and chill, 
Nor that green on the hillsides for brown has been banished ; 
For a summer lies hid that the frosts cannot kill. 


And as sure as the sunlight that now coldly glances 
And stirs not a throb in the heart sleeping low, 

Will it fall in caresses and waken sweet fancies ; 

For the summer will come, and the roses must blow. 


Then despair not, though slowly her eyelids shall open, 

In the dreamland of flowers her waking be late ; 

For the ‘‘ sweet summer time,”’ with her blossoming token, 
Will surely return to the heart that can wait. 





1 The writer wishes to say that in 1872 a riot occurred in Chicot 
County, Arkansas, which is but faintly outlined in these two 
chapters. In the reality, women and children were driven from 
their homes, and three white men killed instead of one; the 
instigators being two carpet-baggers called Downs and Graves, 
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THE SECURITY OF FAITH. 
(Edwin Arnold, from the French of Victor Hugo.) 


ET us be like the bird, one instant lighted 
Upon a twig that swings ; 
He feels it yield, but sings on, unaffrighted, 
Knowing he has his wings. 








HOW YOU MAY HELP. 


HE Home Department of The Christian Union 
recently contained an article on ‘‘ Women’s 
Wazes,” devoted almost entirely to the subject of the 
wages paid to sewing: women. This article has called 
forth innumersble let'ers from the readers, asking fn 
some cases for information ; others giving histories of 
defeats in the «fforts to secure the services of competent 
seamstresses ; others deferding the writers for purchas- 
ing where they could obteln goods at the lowest prices ; 
others claiming that what little they bought could not 
make any d'fference in final results. 

To these last the first attention will be given. 

You are one of two or three milifons of women hold- 
ing the same cp'nion. Each of these women purchases 
all her ready-made garments at the stores, each in her 
heart protesting against the injustice done the makers 
of these garments, and pitying the circumstan es that 
force the workers to suffer the injustice, and each 
tries to satisfy her corscience with the thought, “‘If I 
don’t buy them, some one else will.” 

This is such a big country, and we are doing and 
thinking on so large a scale, that we lose sight of the 
power of units, and make all our estimates by the tens 
and hundreds. We have become so demoral!zed on this 
question of numlxrs that we only speak of accidents 
when the killed and wounded are counted by tens; a 
fire to interest us must count the value it destroys in the 
hundreds; and a cefa'cation of less than thousands is 
too trivial to mention. So in philanthropic work or 
argument, they must help the tens, or point to bene- 
fits to be conferred on hundreds, before they can hope 
to claim a fraction of individusl or public attention. 

This is wrong, and contrary to Christ's teachings. 
Did he pass by the humble funeral procession because 
there was but one son to raise from the dead, one 
mourner’s sorrow to turn to joy ? 

** Woman, thou art loosed from thine infirmity,” and 
one form bowed for eighteen years stood erect in the 
presence of her Lord. The one was worth the exercise 
of the Master’s power and synipathy. If every woman 
will do what isin her power to help one other woman, 
no woman would he found carrying her burden alone, 
and crushed under its weight. 

It is not neccssary to give the prices paid the sewing- 
women who make the garments labeled “ bargains.” 
These prices have been given, and it is well understood 
that no woman, even by the severest labor, can support 
herself with the smallest degree of comfort on the wages 
she can earn. We will endeavor to answer the burden 
ef the letters received : ‘‘ How can I helpthese women ? 
What can I do to influence better pay for this work ?” 
By buying your garmentgof, and sending work to, organ- 
izations called into existence for the sole purpose of help 
ing this very classof women. In New York, Brooklyn, 
and every other large city, organizations whose purpose 
is to furnish work to poor women, and pay them an 
honest price for their work, exist. What is the repori 
from these organizations ? Women will not buy their 
goods because they are not told at as lowa figure as 
they can be bought in the stores, and the societies are 
restricted and hampered by want of patronage, caused 
by the selfishness and indifference of women. The 
Young Women’s Christian Association, now at 6 East 
Twelfth Street, New York, bas an industrial department, 
where sewing of all kinds is given out to competent 
workers who are compelled to be self-supporting. Or- 
ders wil be received by mail, materials as well as labor 
furnished. We publish the circular of this department ; 


LADIES’ GARMENTS. 


Gikinte, tentee os iiss ci. s9isa Sid ond 00a snes 20 50 
Skirte, tucked and ruffled.............-.---00-+- 70 
Bkirte, train and ruffled............ $1 and upward 
Wight @ehenss. 3.660.260). cles adi 75 to 2 00 
IIR. 6. dcneie<rneséansd aandeeh> acta 50 to 1 25 
Ses EE ON 50to 7 
EEE. vn > <npsghsnsxioasnnbat ones 35 to 1 25 
PE ED svna oss eseccrscneccee tet 50 to 1 25 


INFANTS’ GARMENTS, 





SN Rr |: 1 50 to3 00 
PRE, Ms cc anipiesoanbccncasatece 1 25to3 00 
PEG; SEE scceoncnsshcoecsescess sconces 50 to 1 00 
Dr BRUNE . cincbcakesbuccbssccnsecccke 50 to1 00 
SRO PI 22 ee 5s Vet AE EE 100 
Phirts, linen...... eh oshen sasdiinkes sober -. 
Pak MEOW... cnncnnsenns-nanessenenee i i 30 
Drawers....... " ersecsee to BO 





GENTLEMEN'S GARMENTS. 


Shirts. ereeeee Serres ewer eeeeee Seeeeeeeeeeeeeee 1 00 
gt IG, 655 ~ 00 onds cp ninc ooo vite gpeh epeperye 50 
DERWGES. 5 .. .scnciee a ee ee 50 
MISCELLANEOUS ARTICLES. 
Sheets, by hand; patti... 2.2... ccc cece cece scene 7 
Sheets, by machine, pair...................20006 35 
Pillow cases, linen, by hand, pair................ 45 
Pillow cases, cotton, by machine, pair........... 35 
Aprons, plain, by machine..... a eo 20 
Aprons, tucked, by machine.................-0-. 30 
Aprons, scalloped, by machine.................. 85 
Handkerchiefs, per dozen, by hand............ 1 00 
NE CUTE, CY MED oo occas ccessspcccecece 20 
RE I ic sscqsccceeceCectesecssess 50 
Napkins, per dozen, by hand.................. 125 
Napkins, per dozen, by machine................ 5 
Tucking and stitching, per yard................ 03 
Combination garmente............. $1 and upward 


Additional charge of 10 cts. if garments are cut by depart- 
ment, 

The money paid for the work goes directly to the 
workers. No percentage on labor goes to the Associa- 
tion. Those having the department in charge conduct 
{ts affairs on a business basis, and endeavor to satisfy 
customers so that they will come again. : 

At 120 West Sixteenth Street, New York, is the House 
and School of Industry, an instiiution that has been in 
existence fifty years, through the Liberality and energy 
of a few wealihy women. Here are two departments : 
one a store, as it is called, where cotton garments of all 
kinds can be bought; and the order department, where 
the most beautiful work is done both by hand or 
machine, as the customer desires. All garments will be 
cut after the best patterns, but no material will be fur- 
nished. The prices charged in this department are what 
the managers think the work is worth. In thestore, how- 
ever, the garments sold are more truly ‘‘ bargains” than 
those offered by the trade. They are of much better 
material, better made, and as well, if not better, shaped. 
A plain night dress can be bought for eighty cents, and 
one with a corded yoke for ninety-five cents. These 
prices are given merely to show the scale of prices pre- 
vailing in this department. The women who do the work 
are poor women forced to support themselves and, in 
mapvy cases, families. The prices they receive for their 
work enables them to do ibis with # certain degree of 
comfort compared with the women working for manu- 
facturers. The Female Employment Society, 93 Court 
Street, Brooklyn, is another organization endeavoring 
to mitigate this crying evil by giving work and psying 
fair prices to poor women, that receives a most languid 
support from the public—not becaure the work is poor 
or the material poor, but because the large majority of 
women must economize wherever it is possible in their 
oullays, independent of who pays the penalty of their 
false economy. 

This evil is world-wide, and will not be crushed out 
in a day, a year, perhaps never. But every woman can 
do her part toward crushing the serpent’s head by using 
her money and influence in buying where she knows the 
workers are paid for their work. 

Do you not think a sweeter blessing would come with 
your baby if you knew the fingers that fashioned its 
dalnty garments were not numb with cold or trembling 
with weakness caused by hunger? that smiles of 
sympathy were woven in the stitches as the well-paid 
worker bent lovingly over her own darling, well and 
comfortably clad through your love of justice and her 
own labor ? Would uot your own life be brighter if you 
knew that out of your fullness you gave to a less favored 
woman the opportunity to earn a comfortable livell- 
hood ? 








HEALTHFUL CITY HOMES. 
By Josern H. Raymonp, M.D. 


SHALL endeavor in this article to point out some of 

the common causes for offensive odors, the methods 
to be adopted to discover them, and the means to be 
employed to remove them, with special reference to the 
city house, reserving for a future occasion the cunsider- 
ation of similar defects in the country house. 

It is said that if you wish to know whether the mistress 
of a house is a good housekeeper, you should visit the 
cellar. If that is clean and orderly, you may be sure 
that the parior and sleeping-rooms are not neglected. I 
remember once seeing two carts loaded with ashes leav- 
ing a residence in the most fashionable part of one of 
our popular cities, and witnessing their return again and 
again, and their departure, each time similarly loaded. 
I was led to make some inquiries. I found that a new 
tenant, who had just moved in, had given orders to light 
the fire in the furnace; but this was impossible. The 
ashes accumulated by the former occupant were 80 
heaped up about the furnace docr, and so packed on the 
cellar bottom, that several days’ use of the pick and 
crowbar were necessary before a fire could be lighted. 
Io many houses the kitchen refuse is mixed with the 
ashes, and the cellar made a repository for both during 
the winter. If ome can be sure that the ashes are kept 





free from this admixture, no harm can come from the 
temporary storing of the furnace ashes in the cellar; but 
& watchful eye must be kept upon the queen of the 
kitchen. I recall a severe and prolonged attack of fever 
which brought low a dozen or more members of a family, 
which showed no abatement until a large quantity of 
turnips, which had been stored in tke cellar, and which 
had decomposed, was removed. The remedy to be 
applied in such cases as these suggests itself at once to 
the mind of every one. There is no portion of a dwell- 
ing which should be freer from all possible sources of 
contamination than the cellar. Many houses have fur- 
naces which are unprovided with cold-air boxes, and 
the air which is supplied to all the rooms of the house 
through the registers Is cellar alr warmed for that pur- 
pose. If this air is contaminated, so will be the alr of the 
sleeping and living spartments; and, even if the air 
supplied to the furnace comes from the outside through 
a cold-air box. cellar air will find its way to the upper 
parts of the house through joints in this box, or through 
the cellar door, or in some other way. The cellar should 
be clean, dry, and well ventilated, and its walls wel! 
whitewashed at least once each year. 

Another cause of il] health ts to be found in defective 
plumbing. The plumbing in most houses was put in 
when there were no laws requiring such work to be 
done under the direction and superviston of public offi 
clals ; and, as a consequence, the basins and other fix 
tures were often set without traps to prevent the entrance 
of sewer air into the rooms in which they were located. 
The joints in the pipes were either not all closed, or so 
imperfectly was this done that they might as well have 
been left open. These and many other defects, too 
numerous here to mention, have called the attention of 
legislators to the necessity for legislation on this impor- 
tant subject, and to-day most cities have laws which pre- 
vent such imposition upon the peopie as has been prac 
ticed in the past by speculators and others whose sole 
desire has been to sell their houses, regardless of what 
happened to the inmates subsequently. 

These defects often declare themselves through offen 
sive odors, but they may exist, even to a degree which 
endangers health, without appealing in any way to the 
senses. The occupant of every house should assure 
himself at least once a year that the plumbing of his 
residence is in perfect condition. Where properly 
organized boards of health exist, application to them 
will result in an examination by an expert ; where this 
is impracticable, the peppermint test may be employed. 
For this purpose one ounce of oil of peppermint should 
be purchased from the druggist and thoroughly mixed 
with a pailful of hot water, and this poured down the 
pipes at the highest point. If, asin many houses, any 
of the pipes are carried above the roof to the outside 
air, this is the best place to introduce the test liquid ; if 
they do not, then it should be poured into the upper- 
most basin or water-closet. 

The odor of peppermint at any point in the course of 
the pipes indicates a defect through which the pepper- 
mint has escaped. Another person than the one who 
pours the fluid into the pipes should examine for the 
detection of the odor, otlierwise a mistake may be made 
and the odor thought to come from the pipes when in 
fact it is on the hands or clothes of the examiner himself. 
The room in which the test is put into the pipes should 
be kept tightly closed, so as not to invalidate the expert. 
ment by permitting the odor to penetrate the house from 
this point. 

In some houses it will be found that the soil-pipe has 
been carried above the roof and turned over at the top 
so as to form a semi-circular bend. This was done with 
the idea of preventing the introduction by mischievous 
persons of substances which would obstruct the pipes. 
This ‘“‘return bend,” as it is called, is a positive dis- 
advantage, interfering, as it does, very materially with 
the proper ventilation of the drains, and should be 
removed, and a wire screen with large mesh be sub- 
stituted, or the pipe simply left open at the top without 
any cover whatsoever—a plan which answers every pur- 
pose. So long as the “‘ bend” remains it will be almost 
impossible to apply the peppermint test at the top of the 
pipe ; but one blow of a hammer will solve the problem 
by doing away with the ‘return bend.” If, however, 
it is desired to retain this bend, it will be necessary to 
close the opening by a tight plug, and then introduce 
the peppermint within the house, as if there were no pipe 
to the roof. If there is reason to suspect any defect, a 
competent plumber should be engaged to remedy it. 
Money expended for this purpose is better invested than 
in stocks, and will pay a high rate of interest in improved 
health and freedom from sickness. If, on the other 
hand, this inquiry be neglected, an amount of money at 
least equal to that which would be necessary to put the 
plumbing in good order will be wanted t» pay the 
doctor and the apothecary, and perhaps the undertaker. 


‘* Peace ain’t given to no one all of a sudden; it 
gen’lly comes through much tribulation, and the sort that 
comes hardest is best wuth havin’.” 
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THE KITCHEN DURING LENT. 


By KATHERINE W. ARMSTRONG, 
1. 


HE Lenten season has now arrived. To those 

who observe the abstinence from meats which is 

required of ‘‘ the faithful,” the following notes may be 
time'y and helpful. 

One soon wearies of eggs in plain styles; the same 
may be sald of fish ; but there are s0 many ways of 
cooking both that the monotony can easily be over- 
come by availing ourselves of the different modes of 
cooking, for dishes widely different in taste and style 
can be made of eggs—breakfast dishes, entrées, and 
desserts, 

It is hardly necessary to say that eggs are good in 
proportion to their freshness, and that the deeper the 
color of the shell the richer the quality of the contents, 
the more nourishment it contains. 

The best of all ways for preserving eggs is to varnish 
the shells, pack down in powdered charcoal, and keep 
in a cool place. If fresh when put away, they will 
keep for years thus treated. 

Few breakfast dishes can be gotten up so acceptably 
and so quickly :s eggs in various styles, and time 
is a valuable consideration with many. Four minutes 
in moderately boiling water is the correct thing for the 
taste of some, while others pour boiling water over 
the eggs, cover, and keep in a hot place, but not boil. 
ing, for fifteen minutes, and consider them then cooked 
to perfection. This last way surely brings them out in 
a very dainty, delicate condition. 

Hard-boiled eggs are very indigestible, and should 
never be eaten without bread. To fry eggs, have a fry- 
pan, with plenty of hot fat; clear beef drippings are 
preferable to lard. Into this lay as many muffin-rings 
as there are eggs to be fried. Break an egg into each 
carefully, not to break the yolk, and with a spoon dip 
the boiling fat upon the top of the eggs till the white {s 
well set, then lift them out with a perforated ladle. 
This way leaves them of unlform size and shape, and fs 
a great improvement on the old way. Poached eggs 
are cooked by using, instead of hot fat, a quart of mod- 
erately boiling water, to which has been added a larze 
epoonful of vinegar and a teaspoonful of salt, A 
poached egg laid upcn a Welsh rarebit is called a 
“golden buck.” ‘‘ A well-poached egg, on well-buttered 
toast, is fit to set before the king.” A nice way to serve 
eggs is to hard. boil and chop finely a dozen, add a little 
salt and pepper, and a liberal allowance of butter; have 
ready a hot dish, with pleces of toast dipped in salted 
water, on which put the chopped egg, and send to the 
table at once. 

A good breakfast omelet is made in this way: Take 
one teaspoonful of corn starch, four large spoonfuls of 
milk, butter half the size of an egg, a small onion, 
finely chopped, a little salt and pepper, and simmer 
over the fire till smooth and creamy. Into this stir the 
yolks of seven eggs beaten up with seven spoonfuls of 
milk, mix all well, add a little chopped parsley, and 
lastly the seven whites beaten to a stiff froth. Bake 
fifteen minutes in a quick oven. 

A relishing dinner vegetable is made by thickening 
tomatoes with bread crumbs, seasoning with sait and 
pepper, chopped parsley, and a little sugar, and adding 
to every pint of the mixture two eggs. Sprinkle bread 
crumbs over the top, and bake about forty minutes, to a 
rich brown. Or, pour the beaten eggs into a buttered 
fry-pan as for plain omelet. As soon asa little set, lay 
in slices of fine, ripe tomato, Cook till done, fold over, 
completely covering the tomato, brown nicely, and 
serve hot, 

Oysters may be used in the place of tomatoes, and we 
have oyster omelet; or boiled, chopped beef kidneys, 
and we have kidney omelet. 

The tender parts of asparagus bofled and cut up 
small, added, gives asparagus omelet; or cauliflowers 
may be used in the same way. 

Or, green corn finely grated may be added, for a corn 
omelet, or even the canned corn (all canned food used 
should be of the very best grade), whole, will be found 
an agreeable change. A cheese omelet is sure to relish. 
Use half a cup of finely grated old cheese to four eggs. 
Stir in lightly, and add a little chopped parsley. Cold 
boiled halibut, lobster, crabs, or even scollops, chopped, 
all help to make variety for the breakfast. Cold boiled 
ham, scrambled with eggs, !s another satisfactory dish 
that can be made ready at short notice. 

Dried beef may be shredded and stirred into scram- 
bled eggs, and we have “‘frizzled beef ;” or cold boiled 
tcngue can be used in the same way. 


FIs. 


Fish should be attended to as soon as possible after 
being taken from the water ; they soon become tnsipid 
{n taste, and unfit for use, unless laid on ice. Nothing 
is more unpalatable than stale fish. . For boiling, they 
should be wiped dry, rubbed over with salt, and put 
in cold water, to which has been added a large spoonful 
of vinegar, which has the effect of making the fish firm 


in texture, and prevents breaking to pieces by handling. 
A fish keitle is quite an important item in the kitchen, 
but if not to be had, the fish should be tied in a napkin 
to boil, and thereafter laid on an inverted sieve to drain. 
It should never be allowed to lie in the water one instant 
after it is done, or after the water bas stopped bofling, as 
it makes the fish soft and tasteless. Boiled fish should 
always be served on a napkin, on a hot platter. The 
most simple and common sauce for this is egg sauce, 
which is only drawn butter mixed with coarsely chopped 
hard-boiled eggs. To fry fish, rub them well over 
with salt, inside and out, and Jet them lle for an hour. 
Then wipe dry. cut in pieces of suitable size, if large, 
and dip in beaten egg, then in flour, and fry in plenty 
of hot drippings. Some prefer yellow corn meal to 
flour, while others like cracker crumbs, 

Add wine, catsup, and spices to the fat in which the 
fish was fried, and pour over it. Garnish with slices of 
lemon, parsley, scraped horseradish, slices of pickle, 
lobster coral, sliced tomatoes, cucu:ibers, shrimps, fried 
oysters, or sliced oranges. 

An indispensable of the kitchen is a frying-pan. In 
this, with a moderate allowance of fat, the fish is browned 
on one side, then turned and browned on the other. But 
there is a newer and better way than this: have a frying- 
kettle, six or eight Inches deep, nearly filled with drip- 
pings, into which the fish, croquettes, or any other things 
to be fried can be plunged, and cook and brown on ail 
sides alike, at once. The outside is thus set immedi- 
ately, and confines the sweetness and juices of whatever 
may be cooked, 

The fat should be boiling hot when used, and con 
stantly watched. There is no more fat absorbed by this 
way of frying than by the old way. It is quite as eco- 
nomical, and far more satisfactory. French cooks sel- 
dom fry in any other way. 








TWO SUBJECTS FOR SOCIETY’S 
THOUGHT. 


HE seasoa {s over, and society {s dressed in every- 
day garments, and has time to sit down and think. 
Whether in the dim religious light of its favorite chapel, 
the quiet of Its own room, the piny walks of Lake 
wood, or on the pfer at Cape May, or the ¢lass-protacteil 
piazza of Old Potnt Comfort, society has time to think, 
and it is to be hoped that it will give its attention, both 
of mind and conscience, to tvvo things : its impollteness 
at the opera, and the unnecessary disp!ay of arms and 
shoulders at evening entertainments. The ‘‘ Editor's 
Easy Chair” of the April “‘ Harper” discusses the annoy- 
ing rudeness that has been the subject of newspaper 
talk during the entire opera season—that of ceaseless 
talking and giggling at the opera: 

‘(It was hoped that the worthy people who have been 
in the habit of disturbing the opera with loud talking and 
laughing had returned to the congenial circles of miners 
and Indian reservations upon the frontier. Bnt they have 
delayed their departure, and arestill to be heard and marked 
at their old tricks of annoying the intelligent and well-bred 
persons whom an unkind fate doomsto sitnear them. The 
wrath of some of these laiter sufferers is great, and it has 
found expression in the newspapers. But the expression is 
a cry of despair rather than a suggestion of practical relief. 
It is evident that the sufferers regard the offenders likea 
swarm of mosquitoes, or an epidemic of the measles, or ati 
obnoxious stench, for which the only remedy ts flight. 

“It is not a fault that an ear for music has been withheld 
from a man or woman, or that circumstances have deprived 
them of the benefit of refined associations, or that nature 
bas denied them that fine instinct of courtegy which is not 
due to training, but is found equally in savage and civilized 
life. But as the city regulations protect the innocent 
citizen by prohibiting the driving of wild cattle through the 
streets, and as public nuisances are abated by law, it should 
seem that the wisdom of educated men might devise some 
effectual method of suppressing this common enemy in a 
place of amnsement, and even in so choice a retreat as the 
opera-house. 

**On behalf of the excellent people who chatter and giggle 
in the boxes, however, and who are who!ly ignorant of good- 
breeding, it must be said that they behave after their kind, 
and furnish a spectacle and entertainment which were not 
promised inthe bills. While we expected to hear and to see 
the beauty and the melody of imaginative genius to be 
touched, elevated, and inspired by the sweet enchantment 
of the musical drama, and to watch the ideal'zed play of 
human.emotions ané passions, we are sudienly summoned 
by the neighboring box to behold the manners and the 
decencies and the vulgarities of Dead Man’s Gulch, or 
Sandy Barren, or Poker Flat, or some otler semi-civilized 
community—vulgarities which are made the more ludicrous 
because they are presented by persons dressed in the most 
extravagant fashion of the hour and showing the usual 
signs of good society, although with the under-breeding of 
excess. It must be said, also, that the rival side company 
in the box is usually quite as successful in its performance 
as the more legitimate company upon the stage. Ilowever 
skillfully the singers upon the stage may represent the ro- 
mantic or fairy world which they feign, not less admirably 
is the world of the Gulch and the Flat and the mines de- 
picted by the rival company in the box, without the advan- 
tage of scenery cr costume, and in ordinary evening dress.’’ 





Certainly every law of justice and good breeding de- 


— 


mands that we shall not deprive another of his rights. 
If the opera is only a place in which to show extrava- 
gant toilets, let all those on exhibition retire to the ante 
rooms and halls while the curtain is up, and occupy 
their seats In the boxes when the curtain is down. By 
this means both classes of patrons could be gratified 
without annoyance to either. 

The other evil is the style of dress, or more truly un- 
dress, allowed in fashionable circles. All have heard of 
the plain old gentleman who, on returning from a fash- 
jonable dinner, was asked, ‘‘ Were the ladies handsome- 
ly dressed ?” and replied, ‘‘ I don’t know ; their clothes 
were mostly under the table.” This style of dress, or 
undress, has been the subject of newspaper talk and joke 
for years, aud no impression has been made. What is 
wanted is the example and influence of women of posl- 
tion and wealth, young and old, aga{fnst this immodest 
and indecent display. Miss Cleveland, during the past 
week, has written a Ictter on this subject that cannot fail 
to make more than a passing impression. The letter 
was written to a friend in Boston, and published in the 
“ New York Tribune:” 


“T am very glad you have spoken to me about this 
matter, for it gives me an opportunity to say to you, and 
through you perhaps to others, what I have long wished 
but have had no opportunity tosay. The newspaper etate- 
ment with regard to my immodest dress and its influence in 
encouraging shocking scarcity of waist and sleeves in other 
women's dress has been sent me several! times with accom- 
panying comments, but always anonymonsly, so that I have 
been unable to reply bad I deemed the animus of the com- 
munication honest enough to justify an honest response, 
That has not always been the case. But today I received a 
note from a person who speaks of himself as an aged clergy- 
man, who signs his full name to the communication and 
seems to be genuinely concerned and friendly, although I 
scarcely can reconcile the ‘true interest and true respect’ 
with which he signs himself as consistent with the credence 
which he has given apparently to the statement which forms 
the occasion of his protest. I should hardly feel true inter- 
est or true respect for a person whom I believed to be doing 
what the newspaper slip represents me to be doing, namely, 
using the brief prominence of my position to encourage habits 
in dress and manners which are subversive of ‘ whatsoever 
things are pure, lovely, honest, and of good report.’ Such 
T believe the immodest dress of some few society women to 
be, and against such immodesty I have made that silent 
protest which it is every woman’sright and duty to make by 
having my own drees waist cut ina style which, so far as 
modesty is concerned, I should be quite willing to have all 
women to whom this style of dress is becoming and com- 
tortable follow. 

“‘T approve of evening dress which shows neck and arms, 
I do not approve of any dress which s>ows the bust. Be- 
tween the neck and bust there is a line always to be drawn, 
and it is as clear to the most frivolous society woman as to 
the anafom'sts. This line need never be passed, and a 
fashionable woman's low-necked evening dress need never 
be immodest. If it is so, it is beeause she prefers to he go. 
It is wholly false, so far as I have observed, that a ‘shock- 
ing scarcity of waists and sleeves marks the gowns of society 
women.’ This is sadly and painfully trne of a few society 
women, and it is indeed shocking, nauseating, revolting, and 
deserving of the utmost denunciation on the score of 
morality, beauty, health, and every other consideration 
which good men and women conspire to preserve and exact. 
There is need of very few words on this subject, and no 
argument. Avy American woman can wear the waist of 
her evening dress up to the lobes of her ears if she likes. 
There is no queen to command her appearance in low cor- 
sage. She can also, alas ! so contrive her dress that by the 
exposure of her person all true social ethics, and w#sthetics 
as weil, are revolted. Between tae two there is an appro- 
priate and beautiful and happy and modest mean which all 
can, if they will, follow.” 








Po.tsH FOR FURNITURE AND FLoor —The follow- 
ing polishes will ne doubt be found very useful during 
spring cleaving. The first receintis given by a proml- 
nent furniture dealer: For a good furniture polish use 
equal parts of linseed ofl and turpentine; apply IHghtly, 
and polish with a soft cloth. The ‘‘ Decorator and 
Furnisher” recently gave the following receipt for a 
wax floor polish ; Boll in water twelve and one-half 
pounds yellow wex, rasped, and sfx pounds pearl-ash ; 
stir well, and when effervescence ceases, add six pounds 
drv yellow ochre; then pour {nto a tin. For use, edd 
five pints boiling watsr; stir well, and apply woile 
hot ; afterward polish with large bruh, and wipe with 
coarse woolen cloth, 








Contrast.—Mr, J. C. Grace, in the ‘‘ Decorators’ 
Gazotte” of London, in an article on Harmony of Color, 
gives the following as a useful liat of contrasts : 

Black and warm brown ; 

Violet and pale greea ; 

Violet and light rose-color ; 

Daep blue and golden biown ; 

Chocolate avd bright blue ; 

Deep red and gray ; 

Maroon and warm green ; 

Deep blue and pink ; 

Chocolate and pea green ; 

Maroon and deep blue; 

Claret and buff ; 





Black and warm green. 
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Gur Youna Fotks. 
THE LIFE OF A GREAT MAN. 


By Mary WAGER-FISHER. 


HE story of a good and a large life unquestionably 

encourages worthy effort on the part of the young, 
and for this reason I wish to allude to the life of the 
late Louis Agassiz, the naturalist, the story of whose 
life has been so eloquently presented by his wife, largely 
in editing his correspondence. To begin, it appears to 
be fairly evident that the harmonious and joyous devel- 
opment of the boy was due to the sympathy of his 
parents. Almost from infancy he had his collection of 
fishes and all sorts of pets—‘‘ birds, field-mice, hares, 
rabbits, guinea pigs, etc., whose families he reared with 
the greatest care,” and these animals suggested ques- 
tions, to answer which was the task of his life. He 
learned also to use his hands deftly in various kinds of 
handicraft—‘‘he could cut and put together a well- 
fitting pair of shoes for his sister's dolls, was no bad 
tallor, and could make a miniature barrel that was per- 
fectly water-tight.” He said, in later life, that he owed 
much of his dexterity in manipulation to the training of 
eye and hand gained in these childish plays. I think it 
is a significant fact in the history of most great scien- 
tific men that as boys they have learned to use their 
hands in ways that are not common among boys 
whose parents allow them to work off their exuberance 
in boisterous plays, instead of directing their energies 
into some avenues of occupation that will sharpen their 
powers of observation and train them in handicraft. 
Nearly all children of positive temperament have a 
liking for certain things, which, with judicious foster- 
ing, will develop into a source of intellectual and moral 
profit. And in training them it is generally a wise 
economy to provide for the exercise of ‘‘ budding 
genius,” as for physical needs. Agassiz's boyhood 
although not passed upon a farm, the cradle of most 
successful men, still possessed some of its advantages. 
It was in Switzerland, overlooking the lake; and the 
grounds about the parsonage—his father was a clergy- 
man—contained quite a vineyard, an orchard, a good 
vegetable garden, and a delicious spring of water flow- 
ing into a great stone basin, which formed his first 
aquarium. 

His ingenuity in providing expedients was admirably 
illustrated when he was seven years old. He slipped 
away from the house in winter with a younger brother, 
and went; skating on the lake. They came to a fissure 
in the ice, and Louis laid himself down across it, fora 
bridge, over which his little brother could creep! He 
was taught by his father until he was ten, when he was 
sent to school, where he had nine hours of study, and, 
like all the boys, he was healthy and happy. Here in 
the United States five or six hours of school is thought 
to be trying to the pupils, but it is probably not the 
study, but the ill-advised methods that largely prevail. 

From the time Agassiz began to go to school, all his 
copy-books, note-books, teachers’ reports, etc., were 
carefully preserved by his parents, showing how inti- 
mately their interests were allied with his development. 
The handwriting of the boy was ‘‘ small,” for economy 
of space, as his parents were obliged to be very frugal 
of all expenditures; but the writing was clear, remarka- 
bly neat. All his copy-books, containing exercises in 
Greek, Latin, French, and German, with his ‘“‘ compost- 
tions,” were without scarcely a blot orerasure. ‘‘ From 
the very beginning there is a careful division of sub- 
jects under clearly marked headings, showing even 
then a tendency toward an orderly classification of facts 
and thoughts.” It would be well for boys who think 
it is manly or ‘‘ smart” to be disorderly in their habits 
to appreciate the fact that order is not only heaven’s 
first law, but it isa marked element in the best success 
achieved by the majority of men. People who are disor- 
derly in their personal habits are usually devoid of mental 
order. People who have method in their work, in their 
reading, invariably accomplish more than those who 
have none; and it is generally true that the busiest per- 
son, if he sets apart a certain hour, or half hour, for a 
specific occupation, and is firm in his endeavcr, will 
almost invariably secure it. 

Agassiz’s mother, who died but one year before his 
own death, remained until the last hour of her life his 
most intimate friend. This fact alone testifies to her 
fitness to be the mother of a great man. Nothing in 
her son’s life could be too trivial or too great to fail 
of her sympathy, which was unbounded by time or 
distance, and the son well knew it. I think it alto. 
gether a mistake for the manifestation of affection 
between parents and children to be withheld, and I have 
no manner of regard for untoid love between people who 
are rightfully entitled to it. A heart full of hate or a 
heart full of love is all the same so long as we know 
nothing of it. When Agassiz wrote to his mother, even 
when he was nearly sixty years of age, he ended his letter 
with ‘‘ Good by, dear mother, With ell my heert your 
Louis,” 





A great element in Agassiz’s success was his engaging 
demeanor ; and his ease and frankness of manner was in 
large part, no doubt, the natural outcome of the perfect 
confidence that existed between him and his parents, 
between whom there was no restraint but the law of 
love. He was not afraid of them, neither did their 
presence curtail the freedom of his actions. So few 
people grow as the trees grow, by accretion, and keeping 
inside and aj] the way up the first growth—the child- 
hood—so that as men they have all the childhood and 
youth as well as manhoed in their make-up. Only 
such rare people can fully sympathize with all ages 
and be “‘all things to all men.” Agassiz was always 
poor as to money, but his lack of {t retarded in no 
degree his advancement of science. He managed 
somehow, favored by the “ gods,” as such men are (they 
help those who help themselves),to accomplish mar 
velous results, and, as I have intimated, much of his 
success was due to the charm of his manners, Frank, 
affable, polite, everybody was ready to serve him, from 
kings down to fishermen, or from fishermen down to 
kings. Nothing is truer than ‘‘ to him that hath shall 
be given.” Every boy or girl who has a collection 
of ‘‘stamps” or insects, of flowers, grasses, stones, 
minerals, prints, bookse—anything made a speclaJty— 
knows how things in their particular line gravitate to 
them. Notonly are their own eyes sharpened to discern 
the riches of nature, but other people, seeing their 
accumulations, add to their stores. 

Of course, all boys cannot be great as was Agassiz, and 
able to construct a fish from the knowledge conveyed 
by a single scale ; but there is no good reason why every 
boy who reads this, and, what would be far better, the 
‘* Life and Letters of Agassiz,” cannot be like him in 
having their eyes and hearts open to nature, and to the 
wonderful things around them. Possessed of such a 
spirit of inquiry, life can never be dull, and desert and 
mountain, seashore and valley, the wilderness as well 
as the garden, will possess resources of inexhaustible 
interest 








THE PRINCESS’S RING. 
By Fiorence E. WELp. 


HE lecturer upon the Civilization of the Ancient 
Egyptians stands on a lofty platform, beforo ‘‘a 
small but select audience,” in thetown hall. He is tall, 
angular, eloquent. His eyes glow in a white waste of 
forehead, and the somber cast of his countenance is 
rendered more effective by the shadowy light shed down 
upon him from battered kerosene lamps on left and right, 
veterans in village service. He pauses, draws forth a 
handkerchief ‘from the back pocket of his dusty dress- 
coat, brushes its 'freshly*ironed folds across his dry lips, 
and passes to the third division of his subject—Mum- 
mies. 

On the front seat close to the platform sit an old 
gentleman, an elderly lady, a little girl, and a little boy. 
The old gentleman is sleeping gently and decorously ; 
the boy, heavily and with no regard for appearances. 
The elderly lady is blankly following the broadcloth 
knees on a level with her eyes through the convulsions 
of oratory. The little girl is listening with ears and eyes 
and mouth. 

“Picture, my friends, a great hill of rock perforated, 
as it were, by graves, tombs, sepulchers—perforated, 
honeycombed—the last resting-place of beings formed in 
a likeness similar to our own. Let me illustrate: An 
Egyptian princess dies, beloved undoubtedly by her 
parents as well as if she had lived in this favored age of 
modern improvements. I think we may beallowed this 
supposition. She dies. Upon the wings of what con- 
suming disease she was borne to the tomb we know not 
—whether scarlet fever, diphtheria, quick or slow con- 
sumption, no record reveals. Her body is embalmed 
(the process of which I will shortly explain), rolled in 
cloths fragrant with drugs and spices, and <Jaid away in 
the sepulcher. Weeping relatives mourn her loss. The 
earth continues its revolutions around the sun ; the sea- 
sons pass ; centuries glide by. Then come destroying 
hands that tear open the ‘sealed portal of the tomb and 
take out the remains once instinct with life but now 
forming a ciried, blackened, but most entertaining and 
fustructive Mummy. It is carried across the seas; 
brought unto strange lands ; sold, after various vicissi- 
tudes, to one (I say it humbly) somewhat deeply versed 
in ancicnt lore. And, ladies and gentlemen, that same 
body of an Egyptian princess can be viewed within the 
curtained portion of the stage this evening for the small 
additional sum of ten cents—a rare opportunity which 
none should lose, particularly the young. We will now 
proceed, ladies and gentlemen—” 

And the lecturer proceeds for one long, long hour ; 
then those sufferers who do not care to gaze upon the 
withered charms of the Egyptian princess are permitted 
to wend their way homeward through the warm, sweet- 
scented air of the midsummer night. 

Behind the old gentleman and his wife, our friends on 
the front seat, walk their grandchildren, the little girl 
and the little boy, band in band, 





‘*You see,” the sister is saying, ‘‘ what little boys miss 
by going to sleep in such places. Now think of a ’nor- 
mous mountain, miles and miles high, perpetrated, 
Mark, just perpetrated with stone graves and dried-up 
dead persons a million years old !” 

**Oh, my goo’ness !” 

‘© Yes, indeed ; there’s one up in the town-hall this 
minute, a ’Gyptian princess, behind the calico curtain ” 
(Mark gives a shuddering glance backward) ; ‘“ and 
I do wish wecould have seen her, but grandfather 
wouldn’t. I’m glad I made him take us to the lecture. 
He said, ‘Pooh, pooh!’ but he did; he always does, 
Mark !’ 

‘* Huh !” 

“T’ve gota plan. You know that rock down by the 
lake where papa used to go swimming when he was 
little. Well, I believe that’s a mummy-hill.” 

**Oh, my goo’ness !” 

“Hush! And to-morrow we'll go and dig out a prin- 
cess,” 

‘*P’r’aps grandmudder won't let us.” 

“‘ Well, I sha’n’t ask her, and then we won't have to 
disobey. It is a dreadful thing to disobey, Mark. You 
mustn’t ever do it.” 

“No. P’r’aps when we get the princess she’ll aay its 
naughty; and I want to bs a good boy. Papa wrote 
me to be a good boy all my visit long. When he comes 
for us I want me to have been a good boy. I don’t 
want to be bad. I want me to have been a—” 

“Oh, do stop, goosey! I'll ask grandmother if we 
can go down to the lake and dig ; and if we Aappen on 
a mummy, why, that’s all right.” 

“All right. What you goin’ to do with the mummy, 
Margie? Make a speech like that man ?” 

“I don’t know yet,” says Margie, swinging Mark’s 
hand back and forth ; ‘‘I don’tknow. I spect I'll have 
a peep-show in the front yard. I ’spect I'll make lots of 
money, and buy me a talking doll.” 

** And me, too ?” 

‘© Oh, I'll buy you a flying horse.” 

“ And I'll go’way, ’way up to the stars {n hefin,” cries 
happy Mark. 

The next morning two small figures trudge across the 
fields to the little silver lake that lfes dimpling and spark- 
ling in the sunshine. Fach carries a garden trowel, and 
Margle drags a red cart to put the mummy in. 

“Won't we be afraid of it when you find the princess, 
Margie ?” asks Mark, as they begin to dig into the rocky 
side of a hillock that slopes up from the shore. Margie 
makes no reply, but only digs the more furiously. Her 
trowel strikes against a rock. 

‘‘Hear that!’ she cries in triumph. 
sepulcher a’ready.” 

Mark turns white. 

“Ob, my goo’ness! Will she bust out ?” 

Margie smiles a very superior smile. 

“If there {s any little boy here,” she says, ina general 
sort of way, ‘‘any little boy who {s afraid, a chance is 
now given for him to run home.” 

No little boy taking advantage of the pause, she 
resumes the labor of excavation. 

Chop, chop! chip, chip! go the trowels, and down 
rattle stones and dirt. The color does not return to 
Mark's cheeks, but he works steadily. Chop, chop! 
chip, chip! A start! a trowel falls to the ground. 
Mark stcops quickly, and pokes in the loosened earth 
with his fingers. 

“T’ve almos’ foun’ the prin—princess,” he falters, 
straightening up, with something in his hand; ‘‘h— 
here’s her ring.” 

Sure enough | there isa ring lying in the trembling 
little palm, a ring of gold, all dirt-incrusted. The chil- 
dren bend over it, and speak in awe-struck whispers, for 
even the calm Margie is startled. There is now an 
awful reality about themummy. Thisisa lonely place. 
The light waves break on the shore with a hollow 
sound ; the breezo sighs through the branches of a wild 
plum-tree and rustles the leaves of a young maple with 
ghostly whispers. There are voices, volces everywhere. 


“‘There’s the 


|. With one impulse of fright, Margie and Mark seize each 


other’s hands and spring up the bank ; across the fields, 
over the fence, through the pine copse they go— not a 
back ward glance, not a cry. Breathless, they sink down 
into the dust of the high-road, while Mark still grasps 
tightly the princess's ring. 

But what is this coming slowly around the curve ? 
Grandfather's phaeton, and in it is—no—yee—tis papa, 
papa ! Was any papa ever so welcomed ? Did any papa 
ever hear such a story ? Did any ever look so amazed as 
this papa when he saw the ring ? 

Leaving black Charley tied in the copse, they all go 
back to the lakeshore. Then papa washes the ring in 
the clear, warm water, and it comes out shining like a 
star. There is a beautiful white stone in it, glowing now 
red, now furple, flashing gold and green and blue, in 
rich and varied light. 

‘I declare !” heexclaims. ‘‘IfI can believe my eyes, 
this is the very opal I lost bathing here twenty years 


But, papa, bow—how—” 
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* Patience, dear, and I will tell you. WhenI wasa 
boy, the water of the lake came up to the point where 
we are standing. It has receded about five feet. This 
spot was two or three feet under water then, and here 
the ring, too large for my thin finger, slipped off and 
sank. I belleve that this rock, jutting out at that time 
into the water, caught it in a crevice, and has kept it ever 
since, cunningly covered with overgrowth, waiting for 
my little boy. See the initials A. HI. within the hoop.” 

But itis hard for Margie and Mark to give up its 
charm as an Egyptian relic. 

‘* At least, papa,” crles Margie, ‘‘ break open the stone 
grave and take out the princess.” 

She is turning the opal round and round on her thumb, 
and watching its changing rays. 

‘My dear, if you really wish to disturb the three 
thousand years’ sleep of some poor princess of Egypt, 
you will have to carry your search away off to the other 
side of the globe. America cannot boast of such antiqui 
tles. And as to this princess’s ring, let us make it a 
dear queen’s ring, when we go home, by giving it to 
mamma.” 

‘* Yes,” repeats little Mark ; ‘‘a dear queen’s rlag.” 

‘And, papa,” says Margie, very slowly, ‘‘next 
time—I believe—I’ll ask grandmother—the whole of it. 
I thought of that when I was running away.” 








A ONE-DOLLAR FLOWER GARDEN. 
By Joun N. Dickie. 


i. 
fo" one nickel you can own a packet of 


THE CENTRANTHCS., 

This flower, like the asperula, is not generally cul- 
tivated. The only possible objection to it is the thick- 
ness of the flower stems. It blooms constantly, and 
requires no special care. Perfectly hardy, I have picked 
perfect blorsoms from it the fifteenth of November. 
Does not need very rich soil. Set the plants about eight 
inches apart. 

it is with extreme regret that I now make a draft on 
you for another fifteen cents. This is distressing, when 
we consider the dilapidated condition of our dollar, but 
it would be a sin and a shame to neglect that most fas- 
cinating of all flowers, 

THE PANSY. 

Purchase mixed seed of this flower. No variety will 
come absolutely true to color save one — the King of the 
Blacks. Atleast this is my experience, and that of every 
other grower I have ever known. Sow the seed in 
March, and do not expose too much to the direct rays of 
the sun, especially after watering them, as tuey are sure 
to ‘damp off ” — that is, rot at the surface of the ground 
and wither up. The plants can be set out very early, if 
large enough. ‘Transplant on the north side of the 
house, if possible. If the soil is very rich, they will start 
quicker, but will not bloom so long, or so profusely. 
Common garden soil without manure makes the best 
pansy bed ; but you must keep them constantly wet if 
you would have good flowers, Rain, in the summer 
season, rarely strikes the north side of a dwelling, and 
you will have to rely solely on the watering-pot. I have 
had flowers as large as a silver dollar in August, while 
other growers, with equally good plants, could not show 
a blossom larger than a quarter. The watering-pot did 
it. By cutting the plants short off in October they will 
winter through nicely, and give you flowers very early 
in the spring ; but they will not bloom so well during 
the season as seedling plants. 

A good bed of pansies is a constant delight, and in- 
variably attracts more attention than any flower you can 
grow. 

Another dime, if you please, for which we hand you 
in return a packet of seed sure to grow into the 

PETUNIA, 

From this package you can ra{se hundreds of plants ; 
and as they must be set eighteen inches apart, you can 
transplant a few along the side of the road, or give some 
toyourneighbor. Give him the puorest plants, however, 
and don’t tell him what they are! By so doing you will 
be sure to astonish him and give him a proper concep- 
tion of your wonderful skill as a gardener. 

Petunias are of two kinds—large and small. The 
larger sorts do well grown as single specimens, but are 
shy bloomers, and the seed is very high. Begin with a 
paper of the blotched and striped. They look well grown 
alongsideafence. Train with strings, and they will half 
cover it. If they straggle out—something they are 
pretty sure to do—cut them off. The petunia {s prob- 
ably the most persistent bloomer of any flower known. 
Be the season wet or dry, the sof] poor or rich, it always 
does its duty, and makes a dazzling display of color. 
Not a delicate flower, and with rather coarse foliage ; 
but all modest flowers would make rather an insignifi- 
cant flower garden, wouldn’t they? 

Let us see—fifteen cents left yet. Isn’t it wonderful 
how a dollar will stretch when a fellow pulls on it slow 
enough! We will take just ten cents and buy some 





COCKSCOMB, 


You will find this catalogued as ‘‘ Celosia.” The seed 
{s black and slippery. Will germinate in forty-eight 
hours in a hotbed, but will take about five days to show 
{tself in the house. Sow the seed thin. Be very care- 
ful here! After the seedlings are an inch ‘or so high, 
transplant into other boxes, The oftener they‘are trans- 
planted the larger ‘‘combs” they will form. As they 
are very tender, do not set out until late in May. Make 
the soil very rich. I have raised them a foot across. 
In the fall a bed of cockscombs, well grown, is a gor- 
geous sight, and will attract everybody’s attention. It 
takes some little experience to grow them well, but they 
repay extra care. 

Let us spend the remaining’ five cents for a paper of 

SWEET PEA, 

Sow them in the bed where they are to bloom as early 
as possible—no matter if the ground freezes after they 
are in. Nine-tenths of those who plant pea-seed bury 
it an inch or so beneath the surface. This a grave mis- 
take. Plant them deep—not less than fiveinches. Your 
neighbor who sows them in shallow trenches wil! see 
his plants long before you will, but the first dry weather 
that comes along will wither his vines, while yours will 
grow and bloom luxurlantly. The sweet-pea is one of 
our most beautiful flowers, and {s pecullarly adapted for 
cutting. Will bloom until after very hard frosts. It is 
best to sow the seed in a single row, and support 
the vines with brush or lattice work. To insure con- 
tinued bloom you must pick off the fading flowers 
every day. If this is neglected, they will not bloom 
well over a month. 

Yes, yes, I am well aware of it! The dollar has gone, 
and we have nothing left but the seeds ; but it is a fair 
exchange, most assuredly. Seedsmen, however, are 
proverbially generous ; and for this, your first dollar, 
they allow you ten cents extra in consideration of your 
patronage. For this we will select, among climbing 


plants, 
THE MAURANDYA. 


No climbing plant with which [am acquainted gives 
me mote satisfaction than this. They will charge you 
twenty-five cents each for the plants at the greenhouse ; 
but for this, our last dime, you can raise from fifty to one 
hundred seedlings; and they will almost grow them- 
selves after ttey are once started. The catalogues will 
tell you to raise them in a hotbed or greenhouse ; but a 
south window does very well, and no plant {fs more sure 
to succeed with anything like decent care. Nothing 
nicer to grow on a trellis, around rustic baskets, or along 
a fence, providing you use strings to sustain the vines, 
The flowers are of good size, mainly purple in color. 
The follage is beautiful, and the plant quite hardy, when 
fully grown. I have had it in bloom until the first of 
November. Cut off the plants in the fall, and put in 
six-inch pots. They will grow finely during the winter, 
and will do well the succeeding summer. 

I dislike to call a halt here, my young friends, but as 
I am rather an enthusiast on the subject of flowers, I 
often talk longer than any editor, no matter how gener- 
ous, will allow. So, in order to avold a reprimand, I 
will bid you good winter, with the assurance that I may, 
in some future article, tell you how to arrange these 
eleven varieties of flowering plants in the proper man- 
ner. 








IN THE EVENINGS. 


By Marti£ B. Banks. 


OR the benefit of those boys and zirls who are 
looking for amusement, I should like to describe 
afew games that seem to me comparatively new, and 
as some of themcome straight from ‘‘ Merry England” 
I think that there must be a good many young people 
in this country to whom they are not familiar. 

The first one is called ‘‘ Teapot,” and, from its name, 
should be a sociable, cheery sort of a game. As is the 
case with so many games, one of the party leaves the 
room, and while he is gone the rest of the players choose 
some word that has several meanings, as bore, boar, boa— 
no matter about the spelling so long as the sound is the 
same. The person who left the room returns and asks 
a question of each player, and each answer is supposed 
to contain one of the meanings of the selected word, 
only it is expressed by the word teapot in the form of a 
noun, verb, or participle. For example, let us imagine 
the company to havs taken the words bore, boar, boa. 
The first question may be, ‘‘ How do you feel to-night ?” 
“Oh, thank you, I am very much teapotted ” (bored). 
‘Certainly a strange fanswer,” thinks the questioner, 
paseing to the next player. ‘‘ Do you find the weather 
very cold ?” he inquires, politely. ‘‘ Not when I havea 
teapot (boa) to wear,” is the quick reply. A low laugh 
runs round the room. ‘* Of course a teapot would be 
warm,” says some one, and the puzzled guesser tries 
again, 

“ What have you been doing to-day, Harry ?” 

Harry smiles pleassntly as he says: ‘ Went hunting 
and wae chased by a teapot” (boar), 





Some one else has tried to ‘‘ Teapot a hole through a 
board,” and another says, ‘‘ I went to a menagerie and 
saw a teapot constrictor,” which of course lets ‘‘ the cat 
out of the bag,” and the youth who made the acquaint- 
ance of the wonderful creature has to take the place of 
inquisitor. 

Another English game is ‘‘ Adverbs.” In this an 
adverb, like crossly, smilingly, warmly, gently, stiffly, 
or haughtily, is chosen, and the questioner must guess 
from the manner in which he is answered what the 
selected adverb may be. If, for instance, the word 
“‘smilingly” be taken, the answer may contain any 
words that the player may please, but he himself must 
wear a smile of some sort, though these smiles may 
differ as much as the player’s faces, and may range from 
a simper to a laugh. 

When these games flag, and the children are tired of 
sitting still, there is nothing better to send the blood 
bounding through the veins, to rouse drooping spirits 
and make merry laughter, than the good old-fashioned 
play of battledore and shuttlecock, whica is now re- 
viving a little. Up go the gay cork and feathers ; thump, 
thump, thump, says the battledore ; and the figures of 
the children flutter gracefully about, now here, now 
there, intent upon the flying shuttlecock, which keeps 
their heads up and their shoulders back—a very good 
thing for girls who spend half their time doubled over 
books. 

When this sport is exhausted, the young people are 
too tired to do anything but laugh; but that they can 
do. They are really laughing at nothing; so some 
older person, who would like an excuse for doing the 
same thing, may start a ridiculous little game—‘ I have 
a cock.” 

The players sit in a row, and the one at the end of the 
line begins the play by saying: ‘‘I have a cock.” 

‘*Can he walk ?” asks the person addressed. 

‘*He can walk,” replies No. 1; and, having obtained 
this satisfactory information, No. 2 turns to his next 
neighbor, and says, ‘‘I have a cock.” 

‘*Can he walk ?” asks No. 3. No. 2 turns again to 
No. 1, and asks, ‘‘Can he walk?” ‘‘ He can walk,” 
says No.1. ‘“‘ He can walk,” repeats No. 2, and No. 3 
takes up the tale, and intrusts to No. 4 the pleasant 
fact, ‘‘I have acock.” No. 4, of course, says, ‘‘Can 
he walk ?” and No. 3 goes to No. 2, No. 2 to No. 1, for 
the answer to this question, and the reply comes down 
through each player as before, and the news, ‘‘I have a 
cock” is passed un to No. 5. This goes on in the same 
way until the last player has been answered that the cock 
can walk. Then No. 1 starts again: ‘‘I have a cock.” 
‘‘Can he walk ?” ‘‘ He can walk.” ‘Can he crow ?” 
continues No. 2. ‘‘He can crow.” No. 2 has this 
same conversation with No. 3, though at the question, 
“*Can he crow ?” No. 2 must go back to No. 1 to find 
out. This question and answer travel down the line in 
the same way as the first, then No. 2 asks: ‘‘ How does 
he crow ?” No. 1 replies with a shrill ‘‘ Cock-a-doodle- 
doo !” and as this response runs along from one person 
to another, there is a succession of crows of all sorts, 
some feeble, some vigorous, some long, some short, 
some confident, and some timid, but none a very good 
imitation of the real king of the barnyard. As the last 
attempt dies away on the air, every one is well aware 
that the much-talked-of fowl can walk and crow. 
The grown people are out of breath, the small boys 
very red in the face, though still trying to perfect them- 
selves in the art of crowing, all the children are laugh- 
ing and excited, and, as any other play would seem very 
quiet after this lively game, they suddenly find that 
there is nothing left to do but to say, Good-night ! 








Basrt-BaLL.—The base-ball clubs are organizing for 
the coming season. The Metropolitan Club have their 
new grounds on Staten Island. The grounds are 
well laid out, and the club-house beautifully fitted 
up. The Columbia College Club have begun prac- 
ticing at ‘the Polo Grounds, New York. The firat 
game of the Amateur Athletic Base-Ball League will 
be played at Washington Park, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Thirty-six championship games will be played during 
the season. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES, 
THE HISTORICAL WOMAN. 
1. Hair of Godiva. 2. Brow of Adelais, second wife of Henry I. of 





England ; famed by troubadours as “Fair Maid of Brabant.” 3. Eye 
of Catherine of Arragon. (See Shakespeare.) 4. Eye of Lady Jane 
Grey. 5. Nose of “Good Queen Bess.” 6. Ear of Joan of Arc. 7. Ear 
of Cleopatra. 8. Lips of Queen Eleanor, 9. Tongue of Scheherezade» 
of the “ Arabian Nights’ Entertainments.” 10. Neck of Anne Boleyn. 
11. Body of Helen of Troy. 12. Heart of “Bioody Mary.” 13. Arm of 
Grace Darling. 14. Hand of Mary, Queen of Scotland. 15. Arm of Maria 
Theresa. 16. Hand of Charlotte Corday. 17. Foot of Queen Emma 


18. Foot of the daughter of Herodias. 19. Bones of Ginevra. 2. Flesh 
of Poppa Sabina, a favorite of Nero’s, who kept a drove of asses so 
as to bathe in their milk. 21. White robe of Queen Matilda. 22. Veil 
of Vashti 23. Jewels of Queen Isabella. ANNA W. BANNISTER, 


The answer to the puzzle in The Christian Union of March 4 fs, “* But 
the Jord is in his holy tezaple: let all the earth keep silence before 
him.”—Habakkuk it, 20. 

1. Mordeoai. 2, Tyre. 3. Bethel. 4. Elymas, Acts xill., 6-12. 5. Faith. 
6. Teth, 7, Ephesians. 8, Nimrod, 9. . 10. Leeks, Num, 
xl 4 H, O, BassRover, 
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Sunpay GFTERNOON. 


Owing to the pressure on these columns, the text of the Sunday- 
School Lesson is omitted. 


THE WORD MADE FLESH. 


International Sunday-School Lesson for April 4. 1886.—Jobn 
iL, 1-18. 

In the beginning. Av andoubted reference tw Gen. i. = % 
Compare Prov. viil., 23-29, and for parallel passages teach- 
ing the pre-existence of Christ see John viil., 58, and xvii» 
5; Phil. ii.,5, 6; 1 John 1.,1.— Was the Word. For Old Testa- 
ment use of this metaphor see Gen. i., 3; Pas. xxxiii.,6: Prov. 
viii. The Word here signifies, not the speaking one, nor the 
promised one, nor reason, por order, though all these mean- 
ings have been given to it, but the manifested God—God dis- 
closed in contradistinction to the God of mere philosophy ; 
he is always the unknown and incommnnicable. — With God, 
was God. Literally, with the God and wasGod. lt might be 
tendered, Was with God and was diviue. The phraseology 
of the latter clause in the original is such as to identify 
the Word and God, and might be read either, The Word was 
God, or, God was the Word. 

8, 4. AU things were made by Him—that is, by the 
Word. Compare Col. 1., 16; 1 Cor. viil., 6; Heb. i., 2. By 
him is lterally by means of, through him; the Word 
was the instrument through him ; the Infinite God created 
all things, and without him was not anything made that 
was made. Augustine connects the latter clause of this 
verse with the first clause of the following one, so that the 
whole passage reads, ‘‘ And without him was not anything 
made, and what was made in him was life.” This is a pos- 
sible meaning, but has not been generally adopted by Greek 
scholars.— The life was the light of men. (Observe that spirit- 
ual life precedes spiritual knowledge.) Compare John iit., 3. 

5-9. The light shines in the darkness. A continuous 
fact.—The darkness comprehended it not. A truth sadly 
illustrated by the course of church history.—A man sent 
from God (John the Baptist) came for a witness.— Was not 
that light? Compare chapter v., 33-35. John was a light, 
but not the light. There appears to be here reference to an 
early Gnostic sect that maintaius that John was the Messiab. 
—The true Light was that which lighted every man that 
cometh into the world. This appears to me to be the true 
construction of a somewhat difficult sentence. The mean- 
ing, though doubted by commentators, appears to me also 
sufficiently clear ; namely, that the Word, that is, God com- 
municating himself to mankind, is the universal light, and 
that all moral illumination coming through prophets and 
moral teachers of pagen religions has really come from him. 

10-13. There is significance not to be ignored in the pecul- 
iat phraseology of the tenth and eleventh verses. He was 
in the world, and the world knew him not; he came unto 
his own, and his own received him not. “ His own ” was 
the Jewish people; though they received him not, nature 
recognized and obeyed his voice, and even the disciples sub- 
mitted to him.—As many as received him welcomed him to 
their hearts and lives as their Lord and Saviour.—To them 
gave he power ; not merely privilege or right, but literally 

and truly power. The power to be obedientito the external 
law resides in the will of the individual; the power to be- 
come & partaker of the divine nature belongs only to those 
who receive it as a free gift from God—sons of God. Com- 
pare Eph. iv., 13; Heb. xii., 10; 2 Pet. i, 4; Rom. viii., 
16, 17; 1 John iii., 1, 2.—That believed on his name. Rather, 
that have faith inhisname. His name, Jesus, signifies that 
he is a Saviour from sin.— Which were born, not of blood— 
that is, by heredity ; nor by the will of the flesh—that is, by 
personal resolution ; nor of the will of man—that is, by human 
teaching ; but of God—that is, by the direct personal influence 
and contact of the Spirit of God on the heart. 

14-18. And the Word was made flesh. It is not the Word 
which is Christ, but the Word made flesh and tabernacling 
among men, which is Christ.—And we beheld his glory. 
The writer here speaks of his own personal experience.— 
Is preferred before me; for he was before me. Rather, was 
set before me. John refers to the fragmentary disclosures 
of God made in the Old Testament, and the manifestations 
of that Word whose glory was seen in the incarnate Christ. 
—And of his fullness have we all received. Compare Col. 
i., 19, ii., 9, 10; Eph. ifi., 19. The fountain is inexhausti- 
ble, the supply free.—And grace for grace. Each new grace 
is bestowed in consequence of the reception of the pre- 
ceeding. Thus blessed is be that hath, for to him shall be 
given.—No one hath seen God; the only begotten Son hath 
declared him. God dwells in light unapproachable, but is 
revealed not merely in the words which Christ has spoken, 
but still more in Christ himself. 








THE WORD OF GOD. 


By Lyman ABBOTT. 


OW to reconcile faith in an all-wise, all-powerful, 

and all-benevolent Creator with the fact of a 
creation full of sin and suffering has, in all ages, per- 
plexed the ablest minds. For its solution Oriental phi- 
losophy proposed « hypothesis which, to the writer's 


-mind, seems singularly puerile and fantastic, and yet 


which gained, at one time, a wide ascendency over the 
thoughtful. It was supposed that certain emanations 
proceeded from the Deity, and thet the creation in turn 
proceeded from these cmanations or inferlor deltles. 
This mental philosophy found its reflection in the writ- 
ings of Philo, a Jew of priestly family, born about 20 
B C., and thus came to_be incorporated into a school of 
Jewish thought. Thence, at » later period, it found its 





way into Christian theology in various phases of relig- 
ious philosophy called‘by the generic name of Gnosticism. 
Among the potencies or emanations which proceeded 
from and in some sense represented God, the highest, 
according to Philo and the Jewish school, was the Word 
of God. Power, Light, Life, were all subordinate dei- 
ties. According to'some Gnostica the Jewish Jehovah 
was an inferior delty and Jesus Christ a superior one, 
who came to the earth to redeem it from the One into 
whose control it had fallen. John’s long residence at 
Ephesus, where this menta] philosophy found acongenlal 
atmosphere, made him thoroughly familiar with this phi- 
losophy. He employs its language tofrefute its errors, 
He finds a certain semblance of truth init. There is a 
mediator between God and men, a Word of God ; but 
this Word was from the beginning with God, and fs, 
indeed, God himself, who is not incommunicable, but a 
self-manifesting God. There is a divine Life anda 
divine Light, but they are not subordinate defties, nor 
are they remote and unapproachable ; they are the one 
only and true God, who shineth in a darkness that 
comprehendeth it not, who vivifies every soul that 
will receive his presence and submit to his power.’ 
In the light of this genera) statement let us look at 
John’s threefold figure more in detafl, and at his {nter- 
pretation of the Word, the Life, and the Light. 

1. God‘is the Word. This chapter is often, perbaps 
oftenest, interpreted as though John said Christ fe the 
Word. Buthe does not. The Word, he says, was made 
fiesh ; this Word made flesh is Christ. The Word and 
God are synonymous. The Werd is God ; God is the 
Word. In one of the Egyptian temples a veil sepa- 
rated its innermost court, its holy of holies, from the 
outer court ; over the entrance to which was the inscrip- 
tion, ‘‘ Who shall draw aside my veil?” This wasa 
religious and ecclesiastical method of declaring what 
Herbert Spencer has declared in philosophic form, that 
God is the Unknown and Unknowable. The same 
thought, in which there is a sublime truth, underlies 
the question in Job, ‘‘ Who by searching can find out 
God ?” It reappears in Christ’s declaration, ‘‘ No man 
hath seen God at any time.” It is embodied in the 
declaration to Moses, ‘‘ No man can see my face and 
live,” and in the parallel declaration of the Apostie that 
God dwelleth in light unapproachabie. God is ever a 
mystery—rather Jet mesay, the Mystery. Yet-over against 
this truth, combined with it, limiting it, limited by it, 
is the other truth that God is a self-revealing God. He 
is not the Incommunicable One; he is the Eternal 
Word. He is forever uttering himself. If he dwells in 
light unapproachable, it is in light, not in darkness. If 
no man can find out the Almighty to perfection, it is 
also true that he ig not very far from any one of us, that 
in him we live and move and have our being, that we 
are his offspring. In the very opening chapter of Gene- 
sis he is represented asa Wod. He says, ‘‘ Let there 
be light. Lettherebe a firmament. Let the earth bring 
forth.” Nature is his utterance. I hope the simile will 
not be considered irreverent if I recall the fairy story of 
my childhood in which, atevery word the kind maiden 
spoke, pearls dropped from her mouth, The light that 
robes the earth as with a garment of intangible gossamer, 
the clouds that weave now shadows, now colors, into 
the invisible and luminous robe, the flowers that breathe 
their perfume on the air of spring, and the birds that 
fill it with music inimitable, all drop from the mouth 
of God. They are communications from the perpetu- 
ally Communicable One. He speaks also to the heart 
and in the life of man. ‘‘There is a spirlt in men,” 
says Job, ‘‘and the inspiration of the Almighty giveth 
them understanding.” ‘‘ The Spirit of the Lord God 
is upon me,” says Isaiah, ‘‘ because he hath anointed 
me to preach good tidings unto themeek.” ‘‘ The Lord 
hath called Bezaleel,” says Moses, ‘‘and filled him with 
the Spirit of God, . . . to devise curious works in gold, 
and in silver, and in brass, and in the cutting of stones.” 
These may well serve us as illustrations of the Word of 
God. That Word speaks in every soul which enters or 
has ever entered on a ministry of glad tidings to the 
poor, and deliverance to captives ; in every noble utter- 
ance of word eloquent with heroism, and in every nobler 
deed more eloquent ; in every printed book, and carved 
statue, and painted picture, and‘monumental architect- 
ure, filling the souls of men with largerthoughts and 
nobler aspirations. God isa communicating God ; he 
dwells not in eternal silence, but in an Eternal Word. And 
he also has, at eundry times and by fragmentary meth- 
ods, spoken to the past through teacher and prophet ; hath 
in these last days spoken by his Son, by whom he 
made the worlds, and who is above all others the Word 
of God, because the brightness of his glory and the 
image of his person. He not merely comes bringing 
words from God ; he is himself the Word of God, the 
Word made flesh, and tabernacling amongst us, A 
word, says Wordsworth, is the incarnation of thought. 
The incarnation is God manifesting himself in a living 
Word ; God speaking in his clearest, plainest, fullest, 
and best understood speech. 


} The thought here presented, the reader will find more at length 
in uy “ Commentary on John,” chap. 1, ver. 1, intro. note. 
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2. This Word becomes the Life of men. Speech is the 
one communication of life from soul to soul. Such life 
may indeed be communicated without formal words, 
but not without speech, utterance, communication of 
some sort. The speech may be of organ or orchestra, 
and through it the soul of Handel or of Beethoven may 
communicate itself to successive generations, to whom 
he being dead yet continues to speak. It may be of 
brush and canvas, and by them Raphael or Leonardo 
aa Vinci may put before us the imaginings and aspi- 
rations of his own spirit. It may be of marble, and 
Thorwaldsen or Michael Angelo may, by the statue or 
the cathedral, communicate himself. It may be of 
words, and through them the life of Isaiah, Paul, Plato, 
Luther, may go leaping down the centuries as an elec- 
tric spark along an invisible wire. But life csn never 
communicate itself except by means of communication, 
and means of communication are void and useless unless 
life ison andin them. The battery is idle without the 
wire, and the wire is idle without the battery. You sit 
by the side of a friend who dreams in absent-minded 
meditation. His soul is faraway. You speak to him, 
recall him to himself and you ; he turns, looks on you, 
smiles, speaks, puts by voice and eye and smile his soul 
in communication with your own, and in so doing com. 
mounicates something of his own life to you. Christ is 
the kindled Eye, the gracious Smile, the spoken Word 
of God, whereby he gtves of his life to us and we re 
ceive it. 

Religion is the life of God in the soul of man. I] 
mean this not metaphorically, but absolutely and liter- 
ally. He dwells in us; his life becomes the seed and 
secret of our life. He comes to us and speaks; he is a 
Word. He that hath ears to hear, let him hear. If we 
hear, if we recelve that Word, we receive in it the life 
that if communicates, we receive power therein to be- 
come sons of God. In this is the secret of character: 
listening to the Word of God ; receiving therein the lNfe 
of God. Character is not a product of heredity—it {s 
not born of blood; nor of law and teaching—it is not 
born of the will of the flesh ; nor of a resolute purpose 
—it is not self-made ; it is not born of the will of man. 
True character {s born of God. All voices of God, in 
nature, in history, in literature, in art, are avenues com- 
municating {t; but the one Word above all others, so 
supremely clear that all others are but broken voices by 
the side of it, is the Word made flesh, the Rabbi of 
Galilee, the Messiah of prophecy, the son of the Carpen 
ter, the Son of God, Christ Jesus. In all the long line 
of prophets coming to their consummation in Jobn, 
in ali pagan prophets pushing the world to the larger 
and fuller Voice yet to speak, the perfect Word was never 
heard. They were but witnesses of the Word, in whom 
and through whom Life is communicated from the heart 
of God to the heart of humanity. 

8. This Life is the Light of the world. It is not too much 
to say that our Protestant theological systems have 
reversed this order ; they have made the Light the Life 
of men. Conviction of the truth they have made the 
precursor and producer of conversion of the life. A 
sound theology they have revered asthe mother of a true 
religion. The creed is put at the church porch, and by 
understanding it one enters into church life. But this is 
certainly not the Scriptural order, nor the philosophical 
order. In both Life precedes Light ; we are, and there- 
fore we know. Flowers came before botany ; home love 
and life before moral philosophy; the State before 
political philosophy ; industry before political economy ; 
religion before theology. Theology is the science of the 
divine life ; but one canzot have a science of phenomena 
before the? phenomena exist. In the history of the 
church, church life preceded church creeds. It was 
several centuries before the earliest and simplest grew 
into form. In the historyfof the individual, Christian 
life ought always to precede Christian creed—always 
will and must ff the creed be a real and living faith, A 
child loves the mother long before he studies theories of 
parental authority and filfal obligation, and the soul 
loves God long before {t can comprehend eliher his 
nature or its own relation to him. No rules will make 
an artist of one who has ‘not art life in his soul, nor ap 
actor of one who has no vital power in himself to com. 
municate to others. They will only make a copyist of 
the one and a rhetorician of the other. Aud acreed that 
is imposed on the soul will only make a Pharisee, not a 
Christian. The creed must grow out of the life. Nay, 
more than that; in vain theSLight comes to the soul 
if the soul has no Life. Itshines there in utter darkness, 
and the darkness comprehendeth it not; it comes to its 
own, and its own receives it not. Without an eye, what 
use is light ? without an ear, what use is music ? without 
life in the soul, what use is truth? The life answers to 
the truth as the seed in the ground to the spring Invita- 
tion ; and if there be no seed, the spring invites in vain, 
and the desert remains a desert in all seasons. 

To summarize, then, the doctrinal conclusions of 
John’s introduction, they include something like the 
following : 

God is not the Unknown and the Unknowable ; he fe 
8 self-revealing God, an eternal Word. 
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This Word, this self-revealing God, is the secret of the 
true life of men. 

This divine life, thus divinely begotten, is the secret 
of divine ligbt, the real knowledge of divine truth. 

This truth knocks in vain at hearis in which no life 
bas been begotten. It is a light shining in darkness 
which comprehends it not. 

This Word, communicating Life and opening the 
heart to Light, is the true secret of character. The 
roots of character are not in birth, education, or per- 
sonal will, but in God. 

This Word, this self-revealing, life-giving, light- 
bringing God, has dwelt in human flesh, tabernacled in 
a human life, and so revealed itself to human appreben- 
sion. The Light is concentrated in asun ; the Life is 
manifested in history ; the Word, which before spoke 
only in inarticulate language, has become in Christ 
intelligible speech. 

All prophets were but witnesses to Him; each one a 
moon whose reflected light gave evidence that a Sun 
was shining ; he is the Sun of righteousness. The others 
were manifestations of God ; He is God manifest in the 
flesh. 


‘* Where is the difference,” said the teacher in the 
Elmira Reformatory, one day, when I was there asa 
visitor, ‘‘ between Christ and ourselves? We can all 
become sons of God.” 

“‘If you please, sir,” came back a prompt answer 
from one pupil, ‘‘ we can become sons of God, but he 
was the Son of God.” 

He stated in a sentence John’s doctrine respecting 
Jesus Christ. 


HOME TALKS ABOUT THE WORD. 
JESUS—THE WORD, THE LIFE, THE LIGHT. 


By Emity HvuntTinoton MILLER. 








OW we are going to leave the story of the people 
who lived at Jerusalem and in Babylon so long 
ago, and talk again about the times of our Lord Jesus 
Christ. He was born in Bethlehem, the little town near 
Jerusalem, just as one prophet had said he would be. 
He went about doing good, and was hated and despised 
and crucified, just as another prophet had said he would 
be ; but there were thousands who did love him and 
believe on him. Every year, as his disciples went about 
telling the story, the number grew larger, and those who 
had seen and known the Lord wrote down the story of 
his life, so that every one might remember what he did 
and what he said. Matthew and Mark and Luke wrote. 
down what they had seen, and by and by John, the 
friend whom Jesus loved best, wrote his story also. 
Matthew and Luke began their stories with the time 
when Jesus was born in Bethlehem, a helpless little 
baby ; just as I should begin to tell the story of your life 
by telling where you were born, and who was your 
father and your mother. But Jesus Christ did not 
begin to live when he was born in Bethlehem Away 
back and back, before Adam was made, and before 
there was any world, when there was only God, then 
Jesus Christ lived. John was afraid some people might 
forget this, and so he began his story of Jesus away 
back at the very beginning of the world, and says even 
then he lived—he was with God; he was God. John 
calis Jesus by a new name; he calls him the Word, that 
is, the voice of God. You know the Bible tells us that 
when God created the world he just spoke, and it was 
done. His voice brought everything into being, and 
gave life to all things. Jesus was this voice that spake 
in the beginning, and John says, ‘‘ All things were 
made by him; aud without him was not anything 
made that was made.” He was equal with God the 
Father. He wascrowned with glory and honor. Ali the 
angels worshiped him. He gave his life to aj] things. 

Why did he not stay in heaven? Why did he come 
to dwell among men? Because we needed him. We 
had sinned, and we were so in darkness, and God pitied 
us. He said, ‘‘I will send a Light into the world to 
light every one of my children, so that they may find 
the way to me” And so Jesus Christ, by whom the 
worlds were made, came io jive ina human body, just 
as a great king might come for a little while to live 
among his people in a tent, or a poor house like theirs. 

He shared our troubles. He was cold and hungry 
and tired and sorrowful, just as we are. He showed 
us how to overcome sia. He offered to take our sins 
away, and give us love and light and peace. He was 
like a wonderful light shining in darkness ; but is it not 
strange that many people would not be led home by 
him? Even his own people of Israel, whom God had 
cared for and 1:d in such wonderful ways, would not 
receive him, or be led by his light. 

But there were some that received him : John, and 
Matthew, and Luke, and Paul, and hosts of others. 
Some of them saw him when he dwelt among them in 
this body of flesh, and knew how beautiful and glori- 
ous his life was, and how full of grace, of truth, When 
he had gone back agatn to heaven, and those who loved 
him told the story to others, the light which he came 


to bring shone into their hearts also. And to-day, when 
we come to him, the light shines down upon us, and so 
it always will shine for every one who wants it, to the 
very end of the world. This John, whom Jesus loved, 
tells us how it is that we can come out of darkness into 
light. He says if we will receive Jesus he will give us 
the right to be children of God, and then he will give 
day by day new grace and blessings, He is never 
tired of giving. He is full of love, and he loves to share 
his fullness with us. We cannot be children uf God just 
by wishing to be, or by trying to be, bui if we receive 
Jesus into cur hearts he will give us of his grace, and 
make us new. Then when we wish to be good he will 
show us how; when we try to be good he will help us. 
He will be our strength, our life, our light, for that {is 
the very purpose for which he left heaven, and became 
flesh, and dwelt among us. 








HINTS AND HELPS. 
By a LAYMAN. 


ORE mea fail for want of wisdom than for want 

of wit. It is not a bigger hat, but a better 
head, that the world is dying for. The world {s not 
perishing for the Word, but for the Word made flesh. 
It is the estrangement of the world and the flesh from 
the Word that is the matter. It is not the Word that is 
at fault, nor the world, for that matter. Nor is ita 
want of vicinage ‘twixt the two ; for all sorts of swear- 
ing are done by the Bible and on the Bible. The 
trouble is want of assimilation—in other words, the 
Word is not made flesh. The rub fs not in the theory 
nor in the practice, but in their dismemberment. Men 
of the finest Word often are most untrustworthy ; and 
men of great probity are often very faulty in the Word 
—the true theory of righteousness. The Messianic com- 
pleteness is in the twain vitalized. 


Perfection is wrought by a Messianic process in mil 
lennial ages. The proof hereof is that the most self. 
deluded of the saints are those who count on their 
fingers and toes the years in which they haven’t sinned. 
To be conscious of perfection 1a this world, quite likely, 
is to be conscious of the Word, but to be self-conscious 
of the flesh ; which is to have the Word and to have the 
flesh, but proud fiesh withal—which is mal-assimila- 
tion. 


What dignity does the Messianic view give to words ! 
Nothing dies, nothing can die—no word we speak, no 
word we feel ; the eternities of God are in it. An {idle 
word, a true word, a celestial word—all are parts of God’s 
eternal forces. Out of evil ever good evolving, out of good 
yet greater good—this is the epitome of the Word in the 
flesh. Nothing so grand as noble speech energized by life 
correspondent has ever been conceived on earth. Men 
have done great things in architecture, in painting, in 
material constructions for the enlargement of human 
life ; but, after all is done, that is greatest which is said 
and done. The Book of Job, the Pealms, the Sermon 
on the Mount, the thirteenth of First Corinthians, the 
Pilgrim’s Progress, any of the great epics that are words 
made flesh—these all have been and ever wil! be the 
great factors of human progress. The hope of the 
world, in a word, is now, and ever shall be, not the 
things that most obtrude themselves on our senses, but 
the Word made flesh, Go away from embodied truth 
as it may, the world gravitates back to the first chapter 
of John’s Gospel, and cries, ‘‘ My Lord and my God !’, 





If virtue could be had without the making, anybody 
could get to heaves simply by desiccation or sublima- 
tion. The Word wasn’t flesh until it was made so; and 
it wasn’t made so until it was so self-made. It was 
God in the flesh to wili (but that is only the smaller part 
of it) and to do! 


The Word is the energy of the divine nature because 
itis God. Heaven has no conception of pure idealism 
apart from pure embodiment. The spiritual body is 
the truth organic, and I suppose that as this body gets 
more and more inspired, it gets to be more and more 
pure. You know that a live man weighs much less 
than the same man dead. Levitation is in the ratio of 
life, and in the Word is life, and the life is the light of 
men. I doubt not that the wonderful facility of move- 
ment which Jesus possessed even in the flesh faintly 
foreshadowed that supreme levitation, that sublimation 
of bodily essence, by whore virtue the risen Lord ap- 
peared and disappeared, shone and ascended as the sun, 
and at last, like the sun, disappeared in eternal seas, 
leaving the light shining in a darkness that compre- 
hended it not. 


The perils of separating the word from the flesh are 
very grave. When that sarcastic skeptic of Judea told 
Paul that too much learning had made him mad, he 
put a great deal more truth into one sentence than 
skeptics generally do. Nothing is more deadly than a 
lot of thinking mixed with a very little living. A lot of 
the word mixed with a little life was Hamlet's com- 
plaint. Any man who feigns madness for eighteen 











months will need to be sent to the madhouse. In my 


humble lay judgment, this is Nature’s own clue to the 
mystery of ‘‘ Hamlet,” over which the critics are forever 
at loggerheads. To succeed in heaven the word has to 
be embodied ; with what body we know not—we call it 
a spiritual, but if {t be spiritual it cannot be no thing 
without being nothing. But when we come to men, 
full-fledged manhood must needs be the energy of the 
divine woven into human action 


Hence, neither the ascetic, macerated iife, nor the 
gross, lacerated life, {s the true life. Gnosticism 
goes from the one extreme to the other, just as 
materlalism veers from Marcus Aurelius to Nero. 
Neither the life of the pillar salut nor of the pillow 
saint will do. The Word made flesh is the energy of the 
divine nature In an earthly iife. Without the Word 
nothing is made, but without something being made 
there is uo visible sign of the Word. In the Word Is 
life, but in the life is the light. Shut yourself up apart 
from the strong currents of life, or mingle with those 
currents to drift with them, and you are Hamlet or 
Childe Harold, as you please—but not a man for a’ 
that. 


I think I discern tn these times & growing contempt 
for fullness of life in the intellect, heart, and physical 
energy. We are beginning to bave contempt for the tear- 
glands. Emotion is not good form. Our literary men 
are beginning to affect scorn of man as Christ i}lustrates 
him. There is an attempt at the apotheosis of what 
some one calls anemic characters. The serious side of 
things is turned into serfo-comedy, and the most delicate 
sensibilities are treated to burlesque. And, forsooth, it 
begins to be hinted that no life is life unttl it ts devold of 
emotion. It is the era of the dude. Life without emo- 
tion is life without thought—for without color and 
warmth there is no force in intellection. The word must 
be made flesh; but, more than that, it must dell 
amongst us, to really be allve Secrete yourself above 
and beyond your fellows, live forever {n your shell, and 
there is neither vitality nor vicinity to your word. Your 
idea must come into contact with the fiesh, and it must 
be invigorated by dwelling in you and by your dwelling 
amongst mankind, or it will be airy cobwebs, vain 
metaph ysics—the word made wind, not the Word bodied. 
Tbe moment a man, apart from mereiful living, under- 
takes to see what the word is when made flesh. that 
moment he will have his labor for his patns 





The world does not recognize its benefactors. Howis 
it to comprehend the ligiit when its vision is accustomed 
only to darkneay ? A neighbor of mine has an owl ina 
great wooden cage, and all the long day he sits perched 
on his roost, waiting for ujzhtfall, and looking as wise 
as anybody who is busy b)inking at nothing. When 
darkness falls, the ill-omeued bird falls to eating flesh, 
and appears to enjoy himself. So there are people who 
are Incapable of appreciating anything that happens 
after sunrise. They look wise st the noontide splendor, 
as much as to say, ‘‘ What fools these men be, making 
such a stir when their heads (more easily turned than 
mine) must be dazzled with this excessive nonsense men 
call light.” Some owls think they cap look the sun out 
of countenance. I really believe there are people who 
think that their unconsciousness of a truth is conclusive 
proof that there isn’t any such truth. What does the 
man born blind know about the sun’? The penalty of 
being a forcrunner ahead of one’s time is ao great, even 
in these days, that I sometimes marvel little that the 
crop of heroes fs not legion, and that the future dies 
without issue. 


Not learning, but knowledge, is power ; not the word, 
but the word made fiesh. Hence our worst dunce 
i3 our learned dunce, and our really wisest bird 
looks least like the owl. You may sit al! day and 
learn of the mocking-bird or of the sparrow, but the 
bird that looks wisest by day does nothing al) day, and 
all night it does nothing but boot. The darkness fears 
the dawn partly because it does not comprehend It, 
partly because it stays its occult power. Darkness 
diffuses the poison which |ight disintegraies, just as the 
leaves secrete and counteract by day the polsonous ex- 
halation which by night they exhale. 





There is a legitimate use for darkness in the moral as 
in the spiritual world, Evil has a mission just as car 
bonic acid has a mission. That which is food for the 
lungs of the plant is poison for the lungs of the man. 
There {s a use to which even the devil can be put—he 
can be put out. The vigor that comes of resisting 
temptation is making the word into flesh. 





Some men think that when they die,'s]) truth wil) 
die. The Forerunner was sure to the contrary. He 
knew there was all truth before him as well as after 
him ; and that alJl the truth there ever would be, was 
and that the difficulty lay, not in the light, but in getting 
men to see the light. There isn’t any new truth ifn- 
vented ; the work of man is discovery—which is vitalfz 
ing what the devil has devitalized. Mau’s work is to 





make the word flesh. Men fancy, as soon as they begin 
to live the truth, they have discovered somathlag never 
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seen of heaven. But heaven has nosecrets. Universal 
knowledge is a part of the felicity which the redeemed 
shere with their Redeemer. The Apostle speaks of 
fullness of joy. He had made these words fiesh. Kind 
reader, have you ? 


THE PROBLEM OF PERSONAL AND 
SOCIAL INEQUALITIES.’ 


By THe Rev. J. M. Bucktey, D.D. ® 

** Let the brother of low degree rejoice in that he is exalted : 
but the rich, in that he is made low : because as the flower of the 
giass he shall pass away."’—James |., 9, 10. 

N all ages and parts of the world, men of high and low 

degree, according to the standards prevailing where 
they live, are to be found. There is no society, except 
that which is but little above the brute development— 
such as the inhabitants of Patagonia, or some of the 
more degraded regionsof the Dark Continent—in which 
several general distinctions may not be found. 

First, and most numerous, the poor : in which are to 
be included not only paupers and those who are indigent, 
but those who live by what they earn which is ‘barely 
enough to support them, and whom the sickness of a 
week, or perhaps a day, would transform into objects of 
charity. In most parts of the world these constitute an 
immense majority. In the Ucited States, owing to the 
operation of causes too obvious to need explanation, thus 
far they are in the minority. It is, however, a serious 
question whether they are not increasing faster than the 
population, and whether there are not elements at work 
which give ground for the fear that within a period of 
time no longer than that which has elapsed since the 
foundation of the Constitution the poor as thus defined 
will not become a majority. 

Broadly distinguished from these are the rich: those 
who possess an amount of property the mere income of 
which, without any further labor on their part than is 
necessary to superintend their investments, is sufficient 
to support them in luxury. Many of the rich are en- 
gaged in business. The capital that they now have in 
business, invested at the ruling rates, low as they are, 
would maintain them in luxury: these persons may be 
said to be rich. But the man who has not capital 
enough in his business to support him without increas- 
ing his revenues by business would hardly be defined as 
rich, but would come under the third general distinc- 
tion observable in society, which may be called the 
medium. A practical philosopher in such a condition 
is content, and not anxious for greater accumulations ; 
but if he have not attained this wisdom, recommended 
alike by ancient and modern teachers, moral and relig- 
ious, he is hopeful by the prosecution of business to 
add such an amount to his capital as to elevate him to 
what he regards the highest point of human achieve- 
ment—the station of the rich. 

Others yet, in a medium position, having ‘‘ neither 
riches nor poverty,” are in a declining state. This is 
& very numerous class. Infirmity, losses, the rise of new 
modes of transacting business, to which men somewhat 
advanced in years cannot adapt themselves, misfortunes 
of various kinds, cause a diminution of capital and in the 
volume of the business. Such men sadly realize that 
they are worth considerably less at sixty than they were 
at fifty, and begin to be troubled with gloomy forbod- 
ings concerning old age and the proper provision of their 
families. 

I suggest these not as arbitrary distinctions, but as 
general divisions. In some instances the poor and those 
who are declining from a medium condition‘ approach 
each other, while the more prosperous of the middle 
classes approximate io the lower stratum of the rich. 

But learning and intellectual gifts create other dis- 
tinctions: the wise, the ignorant, and, between the 
genuinely wise and the ignorant, a class of ordinarily 
educated persons. That State or Nation is hanpiest in 
which this class is most numerous. But where is that 
nation in which the ignorant {s not the most numerous 
class? If itis not in this country, where is it? But 
who, with the knowledge of all the facts, will assume 
that in this country the numerical majority of the popu- 
lation of all the States is otherwise than ignorant ? 

From the other distinctions arise those of honor and 
obscurity. The honored are generally rich or approach- 
ing riches, or learned ; occasionally they are both. The 
obscure are generally poor; only occasionally honored 
beyond the circle of their personal acquaintance. But 
often the rich, through their parsimony or want of pub- 

ic spirit, are deservedly obscure, receiving only that 
notice from |the public which is concentrated in the 
assessor and the collector, and that they try to escape. 
THE OPPOSITIONS OF FEELING ARISING FROM THESE 
INEQUALITIES, 

From these differences of degree, oppositions of feel- 
Ing of the most intense character have arisen, under 
every form of government that has ever existed. In 
despotisms tuey are solidified in institutions. The old 
Roman world in its vicissitudes passed through the ab- 
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solute monarchy, the limited monarchy, the republic, 
and the aristocracy, and within all the institution of 
slavery nestled like a viper ; and thus its history is the 
history of the human race. The Asiatic and the Russlan 
monarchies are mighty structures in which the various 
degrees support the final despotism ; and ‘“‘caste” is a 
term that suggests the indestructibility of these distinc- 
tions in the most offensive form. Jtepublics, which in 
theory maintain the equality of man, yet retain distinc- 
tions of different kinds, and these, as they increase in 
wealth and capital, become more and more numerous ; 
the tendency then is to give unrepublican distinctions 
recognition in the laws. Our own republic in its rela- 
tion to the institution of slavery was a striking {llustra- 
tion; but many laws enacted since the abolition of 
slavery contain the germs of arbitrary discrimination 
without basis in right, which, if logically carried out 
and universally applied, would transform the institutions 
of the country into something very different from what 
its eulogists describe. 

Protests, many without and some with reason, have 
been made by men of low degree against the situation 
in which they find themselves. When a child is born 
into the world to-day, unless he is the heir of an 
owner of real estate, every foot of land in the country 
in which he lives is pre-empted, belongs to some one 
else. And, no matter who now owns all the land in the 
State of New York, exclusive of certain tracts belong- 
ing to the State, some one has owned it, and some one 
else will own it, by inheritance, who never directly or in- 
directly earned it. The signature of a dead man deter- 
mines the transfer; and socialistic and communistic 
movements have in them what appears to be (unless one 
reflect upon the elements which hold soclety together 
and make human life tolerable upon the earth) natural 
justice when they demand, ‘‘ What right hass dead man 
to contro] anything in the world, and what right has any 
individual to the solid earth in fee simple ?” 

CHECKS UPON A TOO HASTY CONCLUSION. 

Against a too hasty conclusion, however, from the 
confessed difficulties of the situation, four facts start 
up from human history and human nature. First: 
wherever human society is found, except among the 
most brutal tribes, the institution of private property 
exists. Second: such are the differences of human 
beings in disposition, working power, and judgment, 
that if all the property in the world were equally divided, 
in a very few years or months the dissipation, imbectility, 
and infirmities of many on the one hand, and the energy, 
industry, and sagacity cf many on the other, would 
produce inequalities of goods, wisdom, power, and social 
position. Third: for the State to hold all property, and 
force the people to work, and to compel the support of 
multitudes who would not or could not work by the in- 
voluntary and excessive exertions of those who would 
be willing to work, would be to oppose the strongest 
instincts of human nature. This would requtre a despot- 
ism as rigid as that of ancient Persia, though it might 
be less capricious. Fourth: mostcommuaistic expert- 
ments, whether based upon religion or secularism. have 
failed in accomplishing the end in view by those who 
affiliate with them. The few that have attained temporal 
prosperity have dwindled in numbers, average human 
beings preferring to take their chances {n active com- 
petition to entering upon a life so unnatural and cir- 
cumscribed. 

CHRISTIANITY, AND PERSONAL AND SOCIAL INEQUALI- 
TIES, 

These differences, with the corresponding oppositions 
of feeling, and with an unjust and oppressive govern- 
ment, existed when Christ came; and Christianity 
might be expected to solve the problem of the relations 
of Christian disciples of high and low degree. It did 
so, and that in two ways. 

First, by laying down principles which, if universally 
accepted and practiced, would reduce these inequalities 
to the smallest possible proportions, and so adjust men 
to their neighbors that all malevolent feeling would dis- 
appear. 

Christianity condemns idleness. ‘‘If any will not 
work, neither shall he eat,” says the Apostle. As the 
same Apostle gives directions to feed the hungry and 
help the poor, it is obvious that those who will not work, 
though able, are meant. The Christian believer is to be 
not slothful in business; he is to labor, working with 
his hands that which is good. He is to do this that he 
may provide things honest in the sight of all men, that 
he may pay his taxes, and that he may have to give to 
him that needeth. He is to support all that are depend- 
ent upon him ; if he will not do so, he denies the faith, 
and is worse than an infidel that will do these things. 

Christianity specifically prohibits vice of all kinds: 
drunkenness, which is the great cause of human in- 
equalities; gluttony, which is a waster and the pre- 
cursor of extravagance, which is the gluttony of the 
eye; licentiousness, which is a waster of the substance 
in every sense of the word ; anger, from which various 
crimes and impediments arise ; avarice, which leads a 
msn to desire to get all that he can from his fellows ; {t 


specially and emphatically denounces dishonesty, the 
essence of which is to try to get anything from a man 
without giving him a fair equivalent. 

It also requires fidelity in every station and under 
every obligation, universal benevolence and helpfulness. 
The parable of the good Samaritan {s not a fancy sketch, 
but a model, the work of the Divine Teacher, after 
which his disciples are to fashion themselves. And, 
instead of struggling for honor, their rule 1s to be, In 
honor preferring one another—a passage which does not 
signify that the competent are to neglect responsibility 
and push forward the incompetent, but that, while sult- 
able men appear for honor accompanied with responsi- 
bility, men are not to seek, but to be sought, for posl- 
tions of special honor. 

Our Lord gave a number of special directions to his 
disciples. They were not to lay up treasures upon the 
earth. When he was discoursing upon spiritual things, 
a man hastily interrupted him with, ‘“‘ Lord, speak to 
my brother, that he divide the inheritance with me,” 
‘*Man,” said Christ, ‘‘ who made mea ruler and a 
divider over thee? A man’s life consisteth not in the 
abundance of the things which he possesseth.” 

The Count Tolstoi, of Moscow, whose work, ‘‘ My 
Religion,” just translated into English, is intensely {nter- 
esting, exhibiting, as it does, the action of a mind yearn- 
ing for the truth, unable to accept the preposterously 
gorgeous pageant of the Russo-Greek Church ; but he 
takes an unequal view of the religion of Jesus, holding 
it to be opposed to all human governments and to the 
institution of private property. By isolating texts, and 
not mudifying what Christ says in one place by what he 
says in another, by ignoring even our Lord’s own modi- 
fications in the very passages which he gives, he appears 
to make out a case of exceeding strength. Thus, when 
our Lord commands his disciples to take no thought for 
the body and for the things of the morrow, he interprets 
it literally, as though no effort were to be made to pro- 
vide for the future ; forgetting that the Apostles, under 
the very eye of Christ, had a treasurer, and carried 
money, and that he said, ‘‘ Your Father knoweth that 
ye have need of all these things,” and ‘‘ All these things 
shall be added unto you, if ye seek first the kingdom of 
heaven and its righteousness.” The sin of the Gentiles 
was not in paying some attention to these matters, but 
in making them the object of their lives. The contrast 
drawn is, Seek first the kingdom of God; then, since 
your Father knoweth that ye have need of these other 
things, if you live in obedience to the principles which 
I inculcate, you will have these things. Again, he said : 
‘* Whose image and superscription is this ?” ‘‘ Cresar’s.” 
‘*Render therefore unto Ciesar the things that are 
Cvesar's.” 

The Apostles, who spent three years under the in- 
struction of Christ, and who were inspired of God to 
expound his precepis, having the promise of the Holy 
Spirit which was to bring all things whatsoever he said 
to their remembrance, and especially St. Paul, who, 
though not under the personal instruction of Christ, was 
a chosen vessel, clearly place government upon a divine 
basis ; requiring honor to be given to whom it is due— 
kings, governors, and all that are in authority—and 
praying for them, and even makes an argument in favor 
of the payment of taxes based on the ground that gov- 
ernments properly administered are God’s ministers, 
attending continually on this very thing. He also rec- 
ognizes the distinctions between ‘‘ masters and serv- 
ants,” and gives directions to each. 

In the light of these facts, the original communistic 
experiment, when they that believed had all things in 
common, appears to have been a temporary expedient, 
very important in view of the suspicion and persecution 
to which Christians were exposed, and the losses in em- 
ployment and property which they had to undergo, 
and the necessity of moving from place to place and of 
protecting each other; but not designed as a perma- 
nency, or to be made obligatory upon all. To hold any 
other view involves the subsequent directions before 
referred to, as well as the subsequent acts of the Apostles 
and of Christian believers, in inextricable confusion and 
irreconcilable contradiction. 

Second, Christ and his Apostles well knew that it 
would he an indefinite period of time before Christian 
principles existed throughout the earth, and that these 
distinctions would exist, and therefore they grappled 
the problem as to the relation of brethren of high and 
low degree in the world as it now is. 

THE BROTHER OF LOW DEGREE. 


‘Let the brother of low degree,” says the Apostle 
James in the text, “‘ rejoice in that he is exalted.” He 
is of low degree in the world as it is now : poor, or igno- 
rant, or obscure—perhapsall. In Christ he is a member 
of a new aristocracy, the kingdom of Christ, which king- 
dom is not of this world, cometh not with observation. 
While its menrbers are in the world they bear themselves 
properly at every point of contact with it, walking in 
wisdom toward them that are without. The brother of 
low degree in the world is a genuine aristocrat in the 
kingdom of Christ, for the King is his Father, and 
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servant, but a son; and God hath sent forth his Spirit 
bearing witness that he isasonof Ged. He is an heir 
of God, and a jofot heir with Christ. Now, an heir may 
be under tutors and governors; he may be somewhat 
restricted in his means, but he expects to enter upon his 
inheritance, and he is known to be the son of the owner. 

In South America the owner of a very large undevel- 
oped mine was greatly embarrassed for money. While 
opening it, his son and himself, together with a number 
of common workmen, toiled side by side for muny 
months; but how different the feellng of the common 
workman and the son of the owner! One was the heir ; 
the other received only wages for bis dally toll. 

The brother of low degree may be, so far as the world 
is concerned, in a much more doleful condition than 
many who are not brethren at all. He may be the serv- 
ant or the slave of a pagan, an infidel, or an entirely 
corrupt man, but he erpects his inheritance. He may 
enter upon itat any time ; he is certain to do sc compara- 
tively soon. 

Fifteen years ago there was a man living in Paris in 
the: depths ,of poverty. He was separated from an 
immense fortune by five lives. There was no reason- 
able probability of his ever getting any portion of the 
amount; but in the Franco German war one of the 
persons was killed ; this caused the death from grief of 
another, and from various causes the remaining three 
died, and the pauper entered upon the vast estate. But 
the brother of low degree has only one life between the 
enjoyment of his inheritance and himself, and that life 
is hisown. Let him rejoice ; the inheritance {ncorrupt- 
ible, undefiled, and that passeth not away may be his 
within a year or a day—at most, within a very few years. 
Meanwhile, all things work together for his good. He is 
saving and adding to his patrimony ; for his being of low 
degree works for him ‘‘a far more exceeding and eternal 
weight of glory,” while he looks not at the things that 
are seen (namely, his low degree, for it is only by com- 
parison with the things that are seen that he appears to 
be:of low degree), for they are temporal, ‘‘ but at the 
things which are not seen” (namely, his exaltation in 
the kingdom of Christ), fur they are eternal. 

THE BROTHER OF HIGH DEGREF. 

‘But the rich, in that he is madelow.” Here isa 
striking contrast. The brother of low degree in the 
world is made of high degree in the kingdom of Christ ; 
the brother of high degree in the world is, in a certain 
definite sense, made of low degree ; and each {s to re- 
joice. What, then, is the meaning |implied in the in- 
junction to the rich Christian to rejoice in that he is 
made low? First, that he has been led to see himself & 
helpless sinner; to discover that all true horor cometh 
from above ; that his riches do not elevate him in the 
sight of God. If he bea true Christian he has ‘‘ hum- 
bled himself under the mighty hand of God.” Here we 
find St. Peter expressing the same idea. Made low and 
rejoicing in it is humbling one’s self ; for the very word 
humility is derived from Auwmus, the ground, and the 
original conveys the same idea—'‘ that you may be ex- 
alted in due time.” 

Without being made low it would be impossible for 
the rich Christian to receive thef{Gospel. Not one of the 
blessings promised by Christ in his sermon on the 
Mount could be his. There is a blessing to the poor in 
spirit—the kingdom of heaven ; but therich man who is 
not made low is not poor in spirit. There is a blessing 
to them that mourn ; to the meek ; to them that hunger 
and thirst afver righteousness ; to the pure in heart; to 
those that lay up treasure in heaven, not to those that 
lay up treasure for themselves upon earth. 

The rich Christian has need for special rejoicing in 
that he fs made low ; for so few do humble themselves 
under the mighty hand of God. Behold the young 
man in the Gospel, apparently so humble and ingenuous 
that Christ looked upon him and loved him. He fan- 
cled that he had kept all the commandments from his 
youth up, and with mingled complacency and modesty 
affirmed it. Jesus knew that as his heart was upon his 
possessions, he had not kept one of them in spirit, though 
outwardly correct; hence he commanded, ‘‘ Sell all 
thou hast and give it to the poor,” which was a special 
test imposed upon him, and not a universal law. If it 
were a universal] rule, without a constant miracle all 
Christian disciples would at once become paupers, and 
the paupers enriched. The test was effectual: ‘‘He 
went away sorrowful, because he had great possessions,” 

But if the rich man rejoices that he is made low, his 
riches become a means of grace to him. He makes 
unto himself friends of the mammon of unrighteous- 
ness, that when he fails they may receive him into ever- 
lasting habitations ; or, as it is in the Revision, which 
brings the idea out much more clearly : ‘‘ And I say 
unto you, Make to yourselves friends by means of the 
mammon of unrighteousness ; that, when it shall fail, 
they may receive you into the eternal tabernacles.” 

Such a rich man is independent of mutations. He 
may become poor and have to take his place with the 
brother of low degree, but his spirit cannot be broken, 
for his heart was not upon his riches, He was not rich 
voward himself, but toward God, 





Again, he rejoices because he is prepared to ‘‘ fade 
away in his ways,” from which there is no escape. Yet 
{t is not to be supposed that this fs the bad rich man— 
the rich man similar to the one in the parable who 
fared sumptuously every day, and had his good things 
in this life, but afterward was tormented. It is the 
Christian rich man; the wicked rich man 1s described 
by the same Apostle in other Janguage. ‘‘ Go to now, 
ye rich men, weep and howl for your mieerics that shall 
come upon you. Your riches are corrupted, and your 
garments are moth-eaten. Your gold and silver Is can- 
kered ; and the rust of them shall be a witness against 
you, and shall eat your flesh as it were fire. Ye have 
heaped treasure together for the last days. Behold, the 
hire of the laborers who have reaped down your fields, 
which is of you kept back by fraud, crfeth ; and the 
cries of them which have reaped are entered Into the 
ears of the Lord of Sabaoth. Ye have lived in pleasure 
on the earth, and have been wanton ; ye have nourished 


} your hearts as in a’day of sluughter. Ye have con- 


demned and killed the just; and he doth not resist 
you.” 

Yet the Christian rich man rejoices because he has been 
made low, for he must fade away in his ways, and he js 
prepared, and he only, to relinquish all. It has been said 
that possessions make a death-bed terrible. Said Jesus 
the son of Sirac: ‘‘O death, how bitter is the remem- 
brance of thee to a man that liveth at rest in his posses- 
sions, unto the man that hath nothing to vex him, and 
that hath prosperity in all things: yea, unto him that is 
yet able to receive meat!” But the rich man that glories 
in that he has been made low considers his heavenly 
inheritance as the culmination of all his hopes, and 
though datly and hourly thankful for his earthly com. 
forts, counting himself as a steward whose accounts 
shall be approved when his master calleth forhim, when 
he finds himself passing away can release all without a 
sigh. Andifhe be genuinely a disciple, he disposes of his 
property by will as conscientiously under the laws and in- 
stitutions of the country in which he lives, in the inter- 
est of the kingdom of Christ, as he distributed while 
living ;,his uniform rule being, ‘‘ Freely ye have received, 
freely give.” 

Some expositors have strangely misunderstood the 
meaning of this part of the text. They have fancied 
that James meant to say to Chris‘ians who had lost their 
property to rejoice on tbat account ; or that he turned 
aside here to denounce the wicked rich man ; but either 
of these constructions ,is forced and unnatural. The 
contrast is piainiy between the pcor brother and the rich 
brother. 

Stier, in his comments on this passage, beautifully 
expresses its meaning. Of worldly-minded rich men 
‘* St, James is not here speaking. He refers assuredly 
to a brother who is rlch ; only to such can he attribute 
a boasting or rejoicing ; and what rejoicing ? ‘ Let the 
brother that {s rich rejoice that he is made low.’ Mark that 
well! Rejoice in this, that thou knowest the Lord, who 
dealeth in mercy upon earth, and giveth grace to the hum- 
ble ; that thou hast seen the danger and escaped the snare 
of riches, and art no longer a camel too large for the 
needle’seye ; that thou hast found security against de- 
struction, and a better hope than fleeting riches can afford. 
. . . Rejoice that thou hast learned this ; rejoice in thy 
lowliness before God asa spiritually poor man, who is not 
wanting in His spiritual gifts ; so thatas a brother of the 
poor, thou art also an inheritor of the kingdom, and rich 
in God.” 

CONCLUSION, 

The low degree spoken of in the text is, from the 
Christian point of view, temporary. The highest state 
of the brother is spiritual and eternal ; his exaltation is 
not like human fame or honor, which is but a breath, 
but is as everlasting as Gou and the soul. The high de- 
gree is temporary also, and he who is made low so re- 
gardsit. All are equal at the cross of Christ. 

The difference between the true Christian who {s rich 
or honored, and one who is poor and obscure while pass- 
ing through this world, is like that between two men 
crossing the sea in ¢«qually confident expectation of a 
fortune. The voyage of one may be in the first. cabin 
and the finest stateroom in it, while that © other 
may be in the steerage. One may be more beans 
than the other, but both are sustained in the various in- 
conveniences of the voyage by hope. Again, the differ- 
ence may be illustrated by two voyages, one sailing over 
quiet seas and the other tossed about. Yet such an illus- 
tration, though true to human thought and expression, 
falls short of the measure required ; for the very storms 
that are sent come in mercy and love. Nor is this all; 
in a beautiful passage in the Old Testament it is said, 
“And Jacob served seven years for Rachel, and they 
seemed unto him but a few days, for the love he had to 
her.” So the true Christian believer passes through life, 
his affilctions ‘‘ light, and but for a moment,” because 
the love of Christ constraineth him. The disagreeable 
things of poverty are reduced to small proportions ; the 
evils of riches neutralized. The life of the brother of 
low degree is one of honesty, industry, and temperance, 
and his condition in all probability improves, If it does, 





he {s grateful and humble ;'if not, he can exclaim, ‘‘ Nay, 
in all things we are more than conquerors.” 

Pride in the rich, and envy in the poor, are equal 
evidences that the man is in an unregenerate state: and 
it is absolutely certain that the proud rich man would— 
without a radical change of character—be envious if 
poor; and the envious poor man—without a similar 
change of character—would be arrogant if rich. He 
who rejoices in that he is made low can never be arro- 
gant ; he who glories in that he is exalted can never be 
envious, 

Great transitions often show that the heart has not 
been upon God ; the gloomy discontent of those once 
rich and now poor, and the assumption of those once 
poor and now rich, in many instances illustrate the state- 
ment. 

If Christlanity were ‘universally received and prac- 
ticed, all social evils would vanish, and there would be 
few very rich persons. The majority of mankind would 
be in that happy condition, having neither riches nor 
poverty ; comparatively few would be poor, and those 
would be worthy of universal sympathy and help, which 
they would receive. The whole population of the earth, 
with the exception of those of inferlor mental endow 
ment, would possess general education, and a great num- 
ber attain to true wisdom. 

In communities where these principles are practiced 
to any considerable degree—and always in just such 
proportion as they are practiced—these results follow. 
‘*The fruit of righteousness is sown in peace of them 
that make peace;” and what the soctalistic schemes 
could never give, because of their failure to purify the 
heart and prepare it for the works of fidelity and mercy 
necessary to their consummation, attaining Christian be- 
lievers enjoy, though the number of them in proportion 
to that of the nominal Christians is so smal! as to recall 
the words of Christ: ‘‘ Strait is the gate, and narrow 
is the way, that leadeth unto life eternal, and few there 
be that find it.” 

The infidel and socialistic lecturer would destroy the 
institution of private property, overthrow human gov- 
ernments, to destroy inequalities which would speedily 
return unless human nature were changed by the influ- 
ence of Christian principles. Ignorant of this fact, they 
attack Christianity itself—the only system that affords 
the poor any consolation, or confers upon them any dig- 
nity whatsoever, or that threatens the rich with the loss 
of God’s favor if they oppress the poor. The direct 
consequences of the Gospel are, quietness, peace, hope, 
love; seeking improvement,through industry, virtue, and 
wisdom,and accepting cheerfully whatever may come. 

When arich man who has not been made low before 
God dies, he enters the other world a pauper; in the 
heavenly inheritance he has no part, while Lazarus is ex- 
alted to the highest place. But the poor man who js not 
exalted is of low degree in this world and also in the 
world to come. 

Godliness with contentment is great gain, for it {is 
profitable unto all things, having the promise of the life 
that now is and of that which is tocome. Therefore 
let the brother of low degree (of whom there seem not 
many present) rejoice in that he {s exalted ; and the rich, 
or comfortable, or learned,:or honored, in that he is made 
low. 

These principles I understand to be the ‘contribution 
of Christianity to the problem of personal and social in- 
equalities. Only as they prevail can human inequal- 
ities be removed or made tolerable. May we have grace 
to bear witness to them in word, spirit, and life. 








LENTEN TALKS.’ 
THE SIXTEENTH PSALM. 


By THE Rev. Puruurrs Broogs, DD. 


HERE are certain Psalms called Messianic which 

are used in the New Testament to express ideas 

taken from the Old Testament and applied to the Saviour. 
Those ideas in the Old Testament were associated both 
with the life of David and with that of the other 
psalmists. Afterward they were taken up and apnlled 
in the New Testament to the Savivur. These Psalms 
were perceived to have a loftier spirit than belonged to 
the stories of men; to have snviher character and 
meaning. When Jesus came, the vid words were 
found sufficlent to be taken up with an enlarged 
meaning and applied to him. They had a meaning 
larger than the people who wrote them or who read 
them held or understood inthem. There was a certain 
way in which the Psalmist felt that his words hed an 
immediate and special meaning ; but the enlarged mean- 
ing, which David was not capable of comprehending, 
found its fullness in the life of Jesus. No Psalm has 
this double significance more than the sixteenth. It was 
written in some great sorrow, probably in physical 
weakness, when David seemed near the end of life, when 
it eppeared that he could not escape from the grave 
into which he was descending. He turns to God, casts 
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his sorrow on Him, confident that God will not bring 
his soul to Hades. It is probably not an expression of 
anticipation on David's part that he would rise from the 
dead. It is the expression of a lingering hope, sn ex: 
pression found so often about the sick-bed, that God 
must interpose to help him and raise him up; that He 
would not let the Psalmist lie down in the dark grave ; 
that God will not bring his soul to Hades, the place of 
concealment and silence. 

It would seem as if God did raise him up from the 
grave and bring him back into life again, and that 
David lived years and years afterwards. But he might 
have prayed thus, and a response not have come. By 
and by David did die and go down to the grave. At 
last his trust that God would rescue him from Hades 
was disappointed, and he died. 

On Good Friday we think of the Saviour as having 
gone to his grave ; on Easter morning we see him burst 
from the grave and come forth. We think of Jesus 
Christ as he lies buried in the grave. Then we take up 
these same words in regard to him. The old Sixteenth 
Psalm was used by St. Peter when speaking of the risen 
and ascended Christ; when St. Peter was trying to 
describe the meaning of the mysterious burial he takes 
the old Psalm of David. He said, it is not possible that 
this Psalm applied simply to David, for he long ago has 
seen corruption ; any human king, with all his trust in 
God, would sometime see corruption. St. Peter in his 
Pentecostal sermon seems to insist that this Psalm must 
have a larger meaning. To whom can itapply? Only 
once the hand of God has rolled away the tombstone 
from the door of the tomb. It must have applied to 
our Lord himself. And so St. Peter takes up the Psaim 
and gives it the completeness of its Messianic meaning. 
The fulfillment of the Psalm is found in Christ, as he 
came forth from the other side of death and entered into 
the resurrection life. 

Man prays to escape from death. God answers the 
prayer, not by letting him escape, but by letting him 
pass through death and come forth strong and full of 
life on the other side. Neither David, nor the Son of 
God when he came, escaped from the power of death. 
David and the Son of God both entered into the house 
of the shadow and lay down in the grave. Not by 
sparing humanity from death, but by bringing it from 
the grave again, richer for the experience through which 
it has passed, does God answer the prayer to be de- 
Itvered from the grave. So God fulfilled the prayer of 
the Sixteenth Psalm, which David prayed so many years 
ego. God so often, when we pray a prayer to him to 
rescue us from an experience, does not rescue us by 
letting us fail to encounter the experience, but he lets us 
pass through the experience and come out the richer 
for it. 

A man sees approaching a sad, terrible sickness. He 
prays to God to spare him from the sickness and to let 
him live on in the health and strength in which he has 
lived solong. God is going to answer that prayer more 
richly than the praying one has thought. On that bed 
of sickness he is to learn a trust in God which he 
could not have learned while he stood strong on his feet 
and in his daily work. God has shown to his servants 
in all times that, not by escaping suffering, but by 
passing through and triumphing over it, the soul re- 
celves the best benefaction from its God. The only 
way to overcome is to undergo, This is the lesson of 
the Incarnation. Christ proved this in passing through 
the whole mysterious experience of his incarnate life. 
[f, in trouble, we cry out to God, saying, ‘‘ Save me 
from it; give me power to conquer it; teach me a way 
of escape ; give me ability to put out my hand and wave 
it aside,” no such power comes. Trouble, distress, 
failure, disloyalty of friende—the trouble comes and 
takes us into its grasp as a cloud comes and takes us 
into its dark mystery. At last we come out on the other 
side, and we find that the strength of the trouble has 
been extracted and put into us. There has been a 
revelation in all this darkness which {s to be part of my 
life henceforth as long asI live. Think of the Saviour 
in the Garden. He had to learn the same lesson that is 
so hard for us to learn. Every moment it seems.as if 
Jesus was trembling on the brink and might possibly 
not come to the full conception of what the mercy of 
God had for him. ‘If it be possible, let the cup pass.” 
If he had prayed that absolutely, he would have failed 
to know what is the best mercy God has for his children. 
But he prayed, ‘‘If it be possible—nevertheless, thy 
will be done.” And so he was ready for the higher 
blessing. Who of us, with the trouble close at our 
door, knows it is aricher blessing from God to let us 
pass right through it than to snatch us away from it or 
snatch it from us? Thank God! God does not curse 
us by sparing us trouble. Upon all our lives, even 
upon tke soul so cowardly that it would push trouble 
aside, God sends trouble. By and by the soul sees 
deepest cause for thankfulness that God did not spare 
for its cowardice that richest of all experiences, out 
of which has come its deepest gain. 

The soul by and by sees death coming. How it would 
shrink from it if it could! It would turn away from 
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death, and live on a few days, a few years, longer. 
Craving for life, clinging to life, death arrives in spite 
of it. Thank God for the assurance in our Saviour’s 
experience that, some time or other, on the other side of 
death, we shall know that there is no mercy in which 
our God has blessed us so great and deep as that in 
which he put forth his hand around us, and drew us to 
himself. 

It was not necessary to know that before. To strug- 
gle to reconcile ourselves now to the thought of dying 
is a bootless and fruitless thing. This life has a strong 
hold upon us now. Our prayers should always be to 
God, not to spare us to live simply for ourselves, but to 
do what is best for our souls. By and by God comes to 
take us. It is not necessary to stretch out our hands to 
meet his messenger ; the messenger will take us in spite 
of ourselves. It may be only on the other side of death 
that we shall realize the full blessedness of that. I hope 
that all of us shall come nearer toour Master, and know 
something more of the richness and willingness of his 
great, loving soul. The reason we are not better men 
and women is not that the land in which we are walk- 
ing is a dry and barren land ; but the reason {s that we 
insist on keeping to the dry and barren paths of forma!- 
ism and routine in our religion. Let us hope that some 
touch of God in some one of the Psalms or chapters of 
the Bible may touch and break that awful shell upon 
our lives that keeps the richest things of God and his 
Christ from entering in. 

Let us pray that we may come out of every door of 
sorrow into the glory of the morning. May we feel as 
if, being fed of our Master from his table, having drank 
of the fountains of his love, our souls were hungering 
and thirsting for a work todo and a life to live for 
him. So we shall always carry the only true source and 
secret of happiness in this world, which is consecration 
to our Lord for this lifeand for the life that lies beyond. 
We want to earnestly ask God to forgive everything in 
us that is wrong and formal and false and insincere and 
unreal. And we want to ask him to bless everything 
in us that is good, however feeble it has been, every 
fluttering of our spirits toward him, every struggle after 
duty, every faintest opening of our souls to his Christ. 
And we ought to pray, not simply for ourselves and our 
fellow-worshipers, but that the blessing might rest upen 
every good influence that shall come down upon any of 
God’s children. 


A QUESTION SERVICE. 


HE Rev. W. W. McLane, of the College Street 

Church, New Haven, Conn., has beguu his evening 
question services. The basket containing the questions 
was handed to Dr. McLane. He reserved some questions 
for future answers, others he answered at once from 
the desk. The following is a specimen : 


Q.—Are not worldly people as a rule more benevolent 
than church-going people? A.—I do not know of a single 
purely benevolent organization which is not either depend- 
ent upon some church or religious organization, or else 
upon persons who are connected with some religious organi- 
zation. 

Q.—Should not playing for prizes or favors at an evening 
party be considered as gambling? A.—I suppose that all 
games or contests founded upon the principle of chance 
should be considered as gambling I think the tendency of 
all such games is evil, and that the games should be dis- 
favored by society. 

Q.—Is it advisable for a Christian to join a club organized 
for purely secular purposes? A.—lIt 1s our duty to support 
our families, to look out for the welfare of the State, and to 
belong tothe church. If we attend to all these duties, I 
doubt if any of us will have much time left. 

Q.—Please tell me what you know of the condition of a 
man who is not orthodox, in the future life? A —I do not 
know anything of a man’s condition in the future life. 

Q.—Is a man’s condition fn the future life decided at the 
moment of the death of his mortal body ? and if there is no 
punishment in the future life, what is the sense of the 
Biblical warning, ‘‘ flee from the wrath tocome”’? A.—A 
man’s fature condition is not decided by any physical event. 
His condition in the future life is according to his spiritual 
choice. The Bible puts it plainly, ‘‘ He who believeth shall 
be saved ; but he who believeth not shall be damned.” As 
to fleeing from the wrath to ceme, there is no reason in 
waiting until the person has experienced the wrath, as the 
writer of this question seems to indicate. If I were to tell 
you this church would fall in half an hour, there would be no 
occasion for you to wait until some of the bricks had actual- 
ly struck you. 


WHO SHALL CHOOSE? 


PASTOR of one of the Congregational churches 

in Massachusetts recently felt called upon to de- 
fend the relation of his wife to his church and congre- 
gation. The lady had always been connected with the 
Episcopal Church, and after her marriage continued to 
attend that church, and held an entirely independent 
position toward her husband’s work or church. This 
gave rise to considerable gossip through the town, and 
on a recent Sunday m rning the pastor and husband, 
in the most polite and elegant manner, gave his congre- 
gation to understand that be married bis wife for him- 














self, not for hls congregation, and that he was perfectly 
satiefied with her position and attitude as revarded his 
work. The sermon naturally created a sensation. This 
week another church has put itself in the attitude of 
criticism as to arector’s choice of a wife, <A rector 
who for two or three years has given the utmost satisfac- 
tion in all his relations to his church, has announced his 
engagement to a lady about fifteen years his seulor. So 
much opposition has been raised by this announcement 
that he will, in all probability, be forced to resiga his 
position. 








FROM ROME. 


HE Gould Memorial Home and Industrial Schoo! 
in Rome, through a circular, make a most urgent 
appeal to the public for funds, 

This Home and School were instituted about ten 
years ago as a home for destitute Italian children de- 
prived of one or both parents; the main purpose is to 
make the children self-supporting, and at the pre ent 
time fifty ehildren are under the care of the Home. 

At the present time the income does not meet the 
running expenses of the institution, and funds to meet 
the expenses, as well as tocomplete the new building, 
are required. It is understood that spiritual training fs 
included in the work of the Home, and that {t is non- 
sectarian, and appeals alike to all bodies of Christians. 
Donations can be sent to Henry B. Barrows, 111 William 
Street, New York. 








CHURCH GLEANINGS. 


[ The editors will be glad to receive items of news for these columns } 
NEW ENGLAND. 

—The monthly meeting of the Methodist Social Uaton, 
Boston, was held in the Wesleyan Hall, Mondsy evening, 
March 15, After supper an essay by the Hon. Allen Spears, 
of Newton, was read, entitled ‘‘Glimpses of Norway and 
its Inhabitants as Seen through American Eyes.” 

—Phillips Brooks, in his Lenten services, began a series 
of discourses on the ‘ Beloved Disciple,” March 17. He pro- 
poses to speak of certain great chapters of this the greatest 
Gospel. His first lecture was on the third chapter of John. 

—The Rev. Dr. Griffis, pastor-elect of the Shawmut 
Church, having come to Boston on business preliminary to 
his settlement in April, was given a complimentary recep- 
tion and dinner at Young’s Hotel, last Thursday evening, 
to which the leading clergymen in the denomination in 
Boston and vicinity and others were invited. 

~—A very valuable property has just been purchased for 
the permanent occupancy and use of the School of Theology 
of Boston University. It is situated npon Mount Vernon 
Street, a short distance west of the State House, the north 
front of which is upon the same street. The lot is @ hun- 
dred and eighty feet deep, extending through to Chestnut 
Street and affording room for future growth. A more desir- 
able location could hardly be found in the city, both streets 
being quiet, and occupied by residences of the most intelli- 
gent and influential citizens. The structure now upon the 
lot was erected by two millionaire brothers, at an expense 
of two hundred thousand doll irs, and was occupied by their 
families until the recent death of the owners. Slight interior 
changes will admirably fit it for the uses of the School. Its 
front is opposite five large yards adorned with trees, while 
its southern windows In the upper stories command @ mag- 
nificent view over the Common, Back Bay, Roxbury, and 
Brookline. The officers and friends of the School are feel- 
ing very happy over the new acquisition. 

—Union Congregational Church in Worcester eelebrated 
its sem!-centennial anniversary March 16. In the afternoon 
Dr. E. Cutter, a former pastor, delivered a historical ad- 
dress. After the collation, Dr. G. H. Gould delivered an 
addres#, a poem was read by Miss May Perry, and a pro 
gramme of sacred music was successfally presented. 

—The Japanese Government has arranged to send its 
first woman to this country to be educated. Japanese 
women have been educated in this country, but Miss Kin 
Kato will be sent to the Salem (Mass.) Normal School, at 
the expense of the Government, She comes to Salem through 
the influence of Professor E. ¥. Fennollosa, of the Univer- 
sity of Japan, who is a native of Salem. Graduating at the’ 
Normal Schoo! in Tokio, she has a knowledge of English, 
and has taught in the kindergarten in the Norma] School in 
Japan. It is the intention, after she completes her three 
years’ course in Salem, to place her at the head of the nor- 
mal schools in her own country. 

—Dr. George Cogswell, of Bradford, has given the Con- 
gregational church a lot for a new parsonage on the north 
side of the church. It will cost about $4,000, and it is pro- 
posed to complete it during the present year. 

—Dr. A. H. Quint has supplied for some time the Wins- 
low Congregational Church in Taunton, and he is expected 
to occupy the pulpit for some months to come. 

—The Young Men’s Christian Association in Gloucester 
will observe the thirteenth anniversary of its organization 
March 25, at which addresses will be made by Dr. 
Alexander McKenzie, of Cambridge, and Mr. W. C. Douglas, 
of Boston. 

—In North Brookfield the Methodists have spent soms 
$2,000 in repairing their church, slating the roof, putting in 
an organ, and carpeting it. A dedicatory service was held 
March 18, the Rev. George Whittaker, of Worcester, preach- 
ing the sermon. 

—Salvationists held their sixth annual review in Boston 
last week. It was ‘‘a war congress of all the eastern divis- 
ions.” The “‘ grand day’? was on Tuesday. In the evening 
Tremont Temple was filled with a carious audtenes. ~ The 
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peculiar attire—red jerseys and black trousers—the singing 
and shouting, jumping, and waving of handkerchiefs, were 
seemingly unreligious, or very peculiarly so; but the im- 
pression on thoughtfal people was that these people are 
sincere and tremendously in earnest. 

—The Rev. Dr. Twitchell, pastor of Dwight Place Church 
of New Haven, Conn., is delivering a course of lectures on 
the Six Johns of History. A plan is being considered te 
erect an addition to the church. 

—The Methodist church at Wakefleld, Mass. has paid its 
entire debt. Duringthe past year thirty-two members have 
united with the church. 

—An attempt is being made toward rebuilding the Bap- 
tist church at Dover, Me. 

—Twenty persons were confirmed in Christ Church of 
Salem, Mass., by Bishop Paddock, last week. 

—A committee was appointed last year by the Connecti- 
cut Congregationa] Council to petition Governor Harrison 
to abolish Fast Day. No step was taken at that time by 
the committee, and recently the question has again been 
agitated. Prominent pastors in Connecticut have been 
asked for their opinion, but the majority do not favor the 
movement. Several advocated the recognition of Good 
Friday as Fast Day. 

MIDDLE STATES. 

—The White Cross League will hold its first anniversary at 
Association Hall, New York, on the evening of March 25. 

—The Presbyterian Church gave over $100,000 to foreign 
missionary work {a January. All missionary effort in Yu- 
catan is under the care of that church. 

—One of the members of Pilgrim Congregational Church 
of New York decided that the lack of interest in mission 
work was due allogether to the ignorance on the subject. 
She invited the members of the church and Sunday- 
school who would like to know more about missions to be 
present in her parlors on Sunday evenings, and invited mis- 
sionaries who chanced to be in New York on Sunday to 
come and give a talk to herself and friends. The result of 
this effort has been that the parlors are crowded, and a large 
and enthusiastic mission circle has been organized in the 
Sunday-school. 

—The Madison Avenue Church has been sold to the con- 
gregation of the Twenty-Third Street Tabernacle, of which 
the Rev. II. B. Simpson is pastor. The price paid is 
$126,000. The congregation of the Congregational church 
will occupy the building until May. It will be remembered 
that Mr. Simpson’s church is recognized as a popular churcb, 
the ‘Faith Cure’’ being one of the prominent features. 
Mr. Simpson says that money will be forthcoming for the 
work of his church ag soon as it is needed. 

—Daring the past week farewell missionary services were 
held in the Central Methodist Episcopal Church of New York 
fer the benefit of ths missionaries who sailed on March 20 for 
Bishop Taylor’s mission in Africa. The missionaries who 
sailed on Saturday comprised representatives from nearly all 
the trades, as well as agriculturists. This last party will 
go to a new station, five hundred miles inland, land for 
which has been purchased by Bishop Taylor. They will sail 
up the Congo as far as possible, and then gothe remainder of 
their journey with teams, or on foot. A number of the 
present colonists are fromthe West. The plan is to estab- 
lish two or three of the missionaries among the natives at a 
distance of about one hundred miles between each party, 
where the colonists will devote their time and energy to 
teaching the natives how to cultivate the land, and trades, 
as well as the principles of the Caristian religion. Minis- 
ters and physicians will visit these stations at intervals. 
The work is supported by voluntary contributions. 

—Last Sunday the ninety-seventh anniversary of the 
founding of the Forsyth Street Church of New York was 
celebrated. The church is carrying a very heavy mortgage, 
and has not a very bright future before it. 

—At the Rose Hill Methodist Episcopal Church of New 
York a tablet to the memory of the Rev. Amos W. Brown, 
known in the church and locality as ‘‘ Father Brown,’’ was 
unveiled. He was noted for his kindness and gentleness, and 
was a local preacher, devoting his time and energies to work 
gmong the charitable institutions of the city. He was born 
in 1800, and died in 1885, having been a communicant of the 
church for fifty years. 

—To the Sunday-schoo! of the Clinton Avenue Congrega- 
tional Church, Brooklyn, a missionary of the American Sun- 
day-School Union in Tennessee writes : “‘ Several years ago 
you sent me a donation to organize a Sunday-school to bear 
the name of your deceased pastor, Dr. Buddington. It was 
established at a small railroad station, for a few poor fami- 
Hes, under many discouragements. 1 rode thirty miles to 
get a minister to preach to them occasionally. The school 
flourished ; a revival was enjoyed ; a church was organized, 
a house of worship built ; and the place has grown. The 
day after organizing that school, while waiting for a train, 
I went down into a dark cave, accompanied by a youth. 
As we were let down, eighty-four feet, with ropes, I spoke 
to my companion of our need of light, and then of God's 
Word as light to a dark soul; and gave him a book before 
we parted. Recently, at a Sunday-school convention, the 
pastor of the church, testifying to the vaiue of Sunday- 
achools and their books, said he had learned to love Christ 
by a Sunday-school book given him by a Sunday-school 
missionary, and now thanked God for the opportunity of 
expressing to him his gratitude for that book, and of him- 
self and many others for the Buddington Sunday-School.” 

—In the Church of the Messiah of Brooklyn, N. Y., has been 
formed an association for the relief of young men and boys 
who are il], out of employment, or homeless. A monthly 
subscription is levied on the members, who in a short time 
have provided places of residence in or near the city for 
i ~ unfortunate waifs. 

religious services are being held afternoons and 
a the Tompkins Avenue Congregational Church, 





under the pastor, the Rev. George F. Pentecost, assisted by 
the Rev. Wayland Hoyt, of Philadelphia. 

—The First Swedish Baptist Church of Brooklyn, and St. 
John’s Protestant Episcopal Church of Brooklyn, have each 
placed mortgages on their church property during the past 
week. 

—The Brooklyn Home for Aged Men, which depends en- 
tirely upon voluntary contributions, has during the past 
year sheltered twenty-one helpless aged men. The contri- 
butions to this most beneficent work have not during the 
past year equaled those of former years, and the managers 
of the Home are compelled to appeal to the generous for 
funds to carry on their work. 

~—Daring the past year there bas been a tendency among 
the Methodist churches of Brooklyn, N. Y., to develop 
not only the spiritual but the social element of the 
churches, which has been very successful. At the Hanson 

Place Methodist Episcopal Church, last week, one of these 
special meetings was held, and the result was such that 
the officers of the Young People’s Association proposed 
continuing them at stated intervals throughout the year. 
A stringed orchestra furnished the izstrumental] music, 
and friends the rest of the programme. The prettily 
decorated Sunday-school room made a most delightful 
parlor. 

—The Rev. Henry Ward Beecher made an address at 
the last meeting of the Baptist Social Union of Brooklyn. 

—The Young Men’s Prohibition Club of Kings County 
tendered a reception to ex-Governor John P. St. John on 
the evening of March 18. The meeting was a great suc- 
cess, and the address by Mr. &t. John was most enthu- 
siastically received. 

—Albert L. Smailey, a prominent Methodist Episcopal 
clergyman of Southern New York, is talked of as pastor for 
the new church to be organized at Buffalo, N. Y., on the 
plan of the church in Elmira of which the Rev. Thomas K. 
Beecher is pastor. 

—The Moravian Chapel at Giffords, 8. I., was recently 
consecrated. 

—The congregation of the Woodlands Presbyterian Church 
of Germantown, Pa., have voted almost unanimously to ask 
the Rev. Leonard Bacon to reconsider his resignation, and 
continue his pastorate as stated supply. 

—At the Methodist Episcopal Conference in session last 
week at Harrisburg, Pa., a most delightful sermon was 
preached by the Rev. H. McCord, of Hanover, Pa. The 
missionary collections of the Danville district during the 
past year have increased nearly $3,000. The addition to the 
churches of the district during the past four years has been 
1,330. Inthe same length of time eleven churches have been 
built, and seven parsonages. In the Williamsport district 
1,600 converts are reported, and an increase of $1,800 in the 
missionary collections, and seven new churches have been 
dedicated. 

—A most remarkable religious revivalis now agitating 
church circles in Cape May County. The meetings are held 
afternoon and evening, andthe people drive fifteen and 
twenty miles to attend them. 

—The Bedford Heights Baptist Chapel, at the corner of 
Fulton and Bedford Avenues, Brooklyn, N. Y., was opered 
last Sunday. 

—The Sunday afternoon services at the Academy of Music 
close the last Sunday in March. These services have be- 
come a feature in the Sunday life of Brooklyn. Mr. Pente- 
cost is so popular with the young men of Brooklyn that his 
audiences have been remarkable for the large number of 
young men present. The services have been deeply relig- 
ious, and have resulted in a most earnest and deep attention 
on the part of those present. 

—One hundred and one persons were received into the 
Methodist Episcopal church of Patchogue, L. I., on a recent 
Sunday, on probation. 

—The Church of the Redeemer of Morristown, N. J., is 
moving its caurch building to a newsite. It is expected 
that the church will grow in numbers when opened in a new 
section of the city. 

—The Presbyterian church at Roseville, N. J., in 1884 con- 
tracted a debt of $2,800 forimprovements. On a recent 
Sunday pledges were made to wipe ont the entire debt. 

—A new memorial chapel will be built at South Beth- 
lehem, Pa., by Mrs. Mary Packer Cummings, in memory of 
her father, the late Asa Packer. The church will cost 
$200,000 when completed, and it is hoped will be ready for 
occupancy in May, 1887. 

—Members of the Reformed church at Jamaica, L. L., 
recently presented their pastor, the Rev. Dr. De Hart, 
with a purse of $275. The Rev. Mr. Terry, of the Method- 
ist church of Baldwins, L. L, has also been presented 
with a purse by his parishioners. 

—The Young Men’s Church Association, a new institu- 
tion connected with Trinity Chapel of Newark, N. J., has 
been organized on a permanent basis. The object of the 
Association is to bring the male members of the congre- 
gation in closer acquaintanceship, and with a view to 
accelerate church work by its members. 

—A Congregational church has been incorporated at Coney 
Island. 

—The Philadelphia Conference has been in segsion during 
the past week in Philadelphia. Two hundred and fifty 
ministers were present. The proceedings were of an entirely 
local character. 

—The Greenwood Heights Union Sunday-School of Brook- 
lyn, N.Y., was incorporated last week. The Union will be 
under the care of the Reformed Church of America. 

—In 8t. Paul’s Cathedral of Syracuse, N. Y., a mission 
will open March 27, and close April 7. 

—The new Presbyterian church at Moriches, L. I., was 
dedicated last week. This church was organized in 174Y. 
The new church is not large, but convenient and beautiful. 

—One hundred and fifty persons have united on probation 





with the Methodist Episcopal church at Patchogue, L. L. 
M.-Y. 

—The Presbyterian church at Sag Harbor, L. 1, N. Y 
was reopened, after extensive !mprovements, last Sunday. 

—The Board of Eiders of the Presbyterian church at Free- 
port, L. I., N. Y., have issued a circular urging the mem} 
bers not to read the Sunday newspapers 

—The Presbytery of Long Island will meet April 13 at 
Cutchogue. 

THE WEST. 

—Plans have been completed for the Bethlehem Chapel to 
be built by the Chicago Missionary Society on Throop and 
Sixteenth Streets. When completed it will cost between 
$14,000 and $15,000, and is built forthe Bohemians living in 
that part of the city. 

—In Plymonth Congregational Church of Chicago, II1., 
prayer-meetings are held every morning. The attendance 
has increased since the first meeting steadily. Mr. Small 
makes a short address. 

—It is stated that nearly one thousand persons have 
united with the Methodist charch at Los Angeles, Cal., as a 
result of the recent revival. 

—Thirty persons were received into membership in Pil- 
grim Congregational Church of St. Lonis, Mo. 

—One hundred and forty persons have united with the 
Christian church of Columbus, Ind., of whichthe Rev. Mr. 
Sweeny is pastor 

—From Nebraska a missionary of the American Sunday 
School Union reports his season’s work: 27 new schools 
organized, with nearly 1,100 members; 34 other schools 
cared for, having over 1,500 members; a dozen Sunday- 
school conventions attended; 90 addresses delivered ; 
500 families visited ; has ‘‘never roughed it so in any pre- 
vious season.”’ 

THE SOUTH. 

—‘*Taoe Ysleta Sunday-School, organized by me in the 
extreme south of Texas,’’ writes a missionary of the Ameri- 
can Sunday-School Union, ‘‘ is composed of Americans, In- 
dians, and Mexicans. English and Spanish are spoken in 
it. I¢ has a lady for superintendent, and is a success. | 
have conducted revival meetings at Bierne, Ark., and as a 
result two churches were organized; also at DeKalb, 
where the churches and Sunday-schoo! were strengthened.” 

—The Texas Clerical and Parochial Mission has been 
organized—one result of the mission just closed at Waco, 
Texas. 

FOREIGN, 

—Professor Alexander Bolmain Bruce, D.D., of Glasgow, 
Scotland, will deliver the reguiar course of lectures in the 
Union Theological Seminary of New York on the Miracn- 
lous Elements of the Gospel. 

—An interesting and somewhat novel scene was wit- 
nessed recently in St. Michael’s Church, Paddington, Lon- 
don. This was none other than the ordination of three 
ladies as deaconeases by the Bishop of London. Hitherto 
this ceremony has not taken place in church, nor has it 
been given any great publicity. On this occasion the 
ceremony was very imposing. The Bishop was assisted 
by six clergy, and there were present some fifty deacon- 
esses and sisters. To each of the three newly ordained 
deaconesses the Bishop presented a handsome Bible and 
his license to act in the diocese of London. The large 
edifice was well filled on the occasion. 


MINISTERIAL PERSONALS. 


EPISCOPAL. 

—Walter Mitchell, rector of Christ Church of Rye, N. ¥., has 
resigned. 

—Thomas Milby has entered upon his duties as rector of Cai 
vary Church at Flemington, N. J 

—Erasmus J. H. Van Deerlin, rector of Christ Church of New 
Haven, Conn., has resigned. 

PRESBYTERIAN. 


—E. Carleton, pastor of the church at Shelbyville, [ll., has 
resigned. 








BAPTIST. 


—Frederic W. Tarr, of the Newton Theological Seminary, was 
ordained to the ministry in the Adams Street Church of Bidde- 
ford, Me., March 16. 

—H. L. Harrington, pastor of the church at Southampton, L. L, 
has resigned 

—Dr. Adams, pastor of the Second Church at Holyoke, Mass., 
willenter upon his duties as pastor of the Stoughton Street 
Chureh of Boston in April. 

—R. J. Adams, pastor of the Second Church at Holyoke, Mass., 
has accepted a call to the Stoughton Street Church of Boston, 
Mass. 

—W. D. Athearn, pastor of the church at Spencer, Mass, has 
resigned. 

—H. C. Graves, pastor of the First Church of Haverhili, Mass., 
bas resigned 

CONGREGATIONAL. 

—S, F. Palmer, pastor of the church at Patchogue, was dis- 
missed by council last week 

—John G Taylor, of Melrose Highlands, is urgently called to 
Sionx City, Towa. 

—F. 8. Root, formerly of Seymour, Conn., has accepted a call 
to Augusta, Me. 

OTHER CHURGHES. 

—Frank Russell was installed pastor 6f the church at Oswego, 
N. Y., March 16. 

—Edwin F. See, pastor of the Third Reformed Church of 
Albany, N. Y., has aceepted the Secretaryship of the Young 
Men s Christian Association of Brooklyn, N. Y 

—John Bradley Gilman, of Belmont, Mass., has been installed 
pastor of the Unitarian church at Concord, N. H. 

—F. W. Bailey has received a call to All Souls’ Church (Unt- 
versalist) of Worcester, Mass. 

—M. ©. Brown, pastor of the Unitarian church of Saudwich, 
Mass., has resigned , 

—W. J. Martin, of Andes, N. Y., bas received a cali to the 
United Presbyterian Church of Andes, N. Y. 
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Rooks AND Qutuors. 


UNDER A HOMERIC ROOF.’ 


Among the many Grecian towns and citadels described 
by Homer with one epithet is “ walled Tiryns.” In 
Homer’s day it was in ruins, but what remained of its 
¥ alls still caused wonder among the ancient Greeks, and 
tradition enhanced its past grandeur by associating with 
it the name of Hercules and the mighty Cyclops. 

This citadel was situated on a slight but rocky 
eminence in the marshy, partly fertile plain of Argos, 
and faced the sea, which was less than a mile away. 
On its site have been a succession of human dwelling- 
places, the ornaments of one settlement being often 
used as common building-stuff in the next. In the 
very earliest times of Greek tradition, and long before 
the record of any history, except such record as broken 
pottery may afford, a group of fishermen gathered into a 
shabby hamlet upon the reck, the only present traces of 
their existence being beaten floors of clay and a few sim- 
ple-rounded vases. At the time of Marathon, a Doric 
temple, and in the early Christian era a Byzantine church, 
formed the centers for poor, small settlements round 
about. But it is the citadel of the Tirynthian kings which 
has given Tiryns its shadowy fame among archolo- 
gists. Its builders, if the concurrent testimony of idols, 
vases, mystic symbols, and traditions may be trusted, 
were of Asiatic origin, driving out before them the 
aborigines, and yielding in time to those famous but 
prehistoric peoples who surged into Greece in the Doric 
invasion. 

Excavations, begun three years 8go, have brought this 
fortress very clearly to light, so that gateways, courts, and 
chambers can be distinctly recognized. The results of 
this investigation have been made public by Dr. Schile- 
mann in a recent volume. The fortress stood on an 
isolated limestone rock, which rose in steep ascent from 
the plain below. The irregular summit, only a thousand 
feet long and three hundred feet wide, was protected by 
a wall of huge, roughly hewn limestone blocks, held in 
place by their own weight, and daubed in their joints with 
coarse clay mortar. These walls were so thick that two 
chariots might have been driven abreast upon them. A 
long elliptic curve of wal], pierced at the very end by a pos- 
tern, presented an otherwise unbroken regularity toward 
the inland mountainsabout Mycene. Within the ellipse 
were probably the stables, storehouses, and all the huts 
of the ancient soldiery, while perched above it, upon 
the very peak of the rock, was the citadel, its walls and 
even its flat clay roofs hidden from the view of those 
outside the fortress. On one side, fronting down the 
long shore of the neighboring sea, the walls jutted with 
towers and a sweeping bastion, from which another pos- 
tern way wascut. Up from this postern, through the 
thick walls, hugging the edge of the rock, went the long 
stairs of probably a hundred easy, stately steps into the 
inner citadel. The opposite side, facing across the 
Corinthian peninsula, rose in two tiers, the lower 
curving back with rubble or loose stone against the 
steep, thick upper wall. Through its midst went the 
large entrance into the citadel ; its gate was far above 
the plain, and only approached by 4 long, essy incline, 
which was built up against the fortress wall, and was 
overshadowed at the entrance to the gate by two large 
fquare commanding towers. Once within the gate, the 
entrance road confronted the walls of the citadel proper 
and turned again to the south, on the one side threatened 
with the fortress wall, on the other with that of the 
citadel itself. In the midst of this passage was an 
enormous gate. A stone threshold, five feet in width 
and ten in length, and stone door-posts of ten feet in 
height, are the present remains of the door, which, when 
barred by a beam and guarded by the defendants on 
the walls above, must have made an unwelcome 
entrance into the cltadel no easy task. At length the 
road, turning again to the right, reached its destination 
in the outer vestibule of the palace. In going along 
this road, the huge masonry of the outer fortress would 
Lave been the most noticeable feature on the way. A 
near inspection of it would have revealed the long proc- 
ess of its building. The roughly hewn stone showed 
marks of metal wedges and pick-hammers. Iron was 
unknown at that day, and the tools were crude. They 
spun their augers with cord, much as schoolboys spin 
tops, and broke the large blocks of stone by wetting 
wooden wedyes. The earth cast up in digging the 
moats was mixedpwith straw, and dried by years 
in the sun into long, irregular, unbaked bricks. Great 
gaps between the blocks were filled with loose stone. 
Io fact, the building of the wa)] was even coarser 
within than without, but it was substantial and firm. 

Its builders undoubtedly had no thought of another 
invasion which should burn their citadel and scatter 
their descendants. Their work probably served many 
generations, who never knew the origin of their race, or 

1 Tiryns (The Prehistoric Palace “f the Kings of Tiryns), By 

Pr. Henry Schliemann, (New Yo Charles Scribner's Sons.) 





suspected that they were not the natural inheritors of the 
land about them. The line of the wall within faithfully 
followed the irregular freaks of the rock and the form 
of the citadel which it protected. Butthere was another 
cause for {ts irregularity, which only a prying curiosity 
would discover. The twenty-five foot thickness of wall 
was not solid throughout. In several places it con 
cealed vaulted, narrow corridors, whose sides ran paral- 
lel to the walls themselves, and into which opened 
doors from dark, if not totally sealed, chambers, serving 
either as cisterns, storehouses, dungeons, or possibly 
soldiers’ quarters. In some places steps, in other ladders, 
connected the different grades with each other and with 
the palace, while through the crevices of the thick wall, 
which oaly by courtesy could be called windows, a little 
light found its way intothe corridors. Many clay torch- 
holders are now found scattered about the ruins, which 
once were firmly grasped in the hands of those who 
groped through these passages. In Homer’s day lamps 
were unknown, and torches and hearth fires were their 
only substitute. A great stone staircase, with many 
turns, finally led from these vaults into the great court 
of the palace. 

This court was separated from the outer vestibule, 
into which the entrance road merged itself, by a stately 
gate and a little anteroom back of it. It was unroofed, 
and its floor was of concrete, thickly pebbled, only dif- 
fering from the other floors of the palace in its coarse- 
ness. Its sides were lined with colonnades and doors 
into adjacent chambers. Into what these various doors 
gave entrance can now only be surmised ; but the largest 
of all was toward the north, and led through anteroom 
and gate, and anteroom again, into the courtyard of the 
men’s apartments. For in the old Grecian palaces, it 
must be remembered, the men and the women were 
kept rigidly apart. Long, winding passages, rendered 
still more puzzling by the constant changes in partitions 
and doorways which they underwent at the hands of 
every generation, connected—or, better, separated—the 
two portions of the palace which were assigned to the 
two sexes. Once within, the great front court and the 
palace becomes liitle more than a maze: narrow halls, 
which seem to turn for the mere freak of it ; rooms on 
rooms, whose purpose cannot even be surmised, with 
here and there a public room so large and prominent as 
to give wanderers some confidence of their whereabouts. 
Such a room was the men’s courtyard, the heart of the 
palace, where they engaged in their games under the 
open sky, and worshiped at the great altar and sacri- 
ficial pit, upon which many a time they must have 
placed an entire victim. Many a laugh must have been 
heard here. Vague tradition teils us one child’s tale of 
their merriment even in their sacrifices. We hardly 
wonder. Their idols were ill-looking creatures of de. 
formed brown clay, representing, we are told, Venus 
and Minerva. 

This room, with its sixty feet of length and fifty of 
breadth, was lined on all sides by colonnades, and from 
its graded floor the rain-water flowed and fell into a cis- 
tern many feet below. On one side two broad, stately 
sandstone steps led up to a pilastered and pillared vestis 
bule. This was the way, through anterooms, folding 
doors, and curtained openings, into the highest room in 
all the palace, the men's {nner hall. Its thirty-feet square 
of floor was marked with a bright, simple carpet pat- 
tern of painted lines. In its very center was the round 
hearth, marked off from the rest of the room by four 
pillars. The roof which rested upon these rcse a few 
feet above the rest of the building, and by unglassed 
transoms in {ts projecting sides let the light and the 
smoke out. For glass was only known in those days ina 
silvery, untransparent form, fit for little else than beads. 

The flat, eaveless roofs common to Homeric palaces 
were composed of rafters covered with a thick coating 
of clay, and their polished undersides, growing sooty by 
long age, formed the ceilings of the rooms be!ow. 

The wooden pillars which surrounded the hearth and 
sustained its roof were fastened to their stone bases by 
concealed pegs or dowels. Many of such posts and 
pilasters were scattered through the palace ; all were of 
wood, and probably of a single stem, but whether they 
were ornamented with capitals or went in unvaried lines 
to the ceiling there is no way of telling. These four 
were so far from the hearth as to allow a convenient pass- 
ing, and even room to sit, as when Penelope in her 
apartment ‘‘ seated herself at her hearth, leaning against 
the pillar in the light of the fire, plying the wondrous 
fair spindle with purple wool.” 

The walls, made, as were al! the palace walle, 
of coarse stone or irregular sun-dried bricks, and 
strengthened by horizontal beams, were covered with a 
smooth and impervious plaster stucco. In this room, 
and in many other important rooms of the palace, they 
were further ornamented with a bright, crudely-colored 
fr-eco of dado and frieze, separated by simple color bands. 
The drawing, done with a free hand, was rarely precise, 
usually clearly cefined, at times careless. In its pure 
and simple designs, rosettes, spirals, and equares min- 
gled in a rough but true harmony. They were geomet- 
tical by instinct, although designed eight hundred years 





before Euclid discovered geometry. In some rooms the 
frieze was of long or tall narrow alabaster tiles, inlaid 
with blue glass paste, the regular intervals between 
them being ornamented by rosettes. 

One fresco figure is preserved of a bull-tamer balanc- 
ing bimself upon the back of a madly running bull, and 
a few fragments of large winged figures and countless 
conventionalized tlowers have been found scattered 
among the ruins. 

Near the men’s hall was the bath-room ; one stone 
slab, ten feet broad and thirteen long, made its solid 
floor. Cut Into the wall were the two hollow recepta- 
cles which held the jars of of]. A long, narrow 
terra cotta bathing tub was its sole furniture. A stone 
gutter at the northeast end carried off the water, which 
the water-tight baseboard kept from touching the plaster 
walls, These palace drains, of coarse, rectangular clay 
pipes, went down through the long ellipse northward 
into the valley below. The purpose of the other rooms 
in the western end of the palace is unknown. Possibly 
here went the stairs on to the roof above. Here may 
possibly, indeed, have been a second story of sleeping- 
rooms. The eastern side of the palace was largely de- 
voted to the women. To be sure, in its very corner, 
furthest removed from the external world, was the 
armory and the king’s bedroom and treasuries, But at 
this side also was the women’s court and women’s hall, 
quite similar to, though smaller than, those of the men 
beyond the partition. Here were found spinning- 
wheels of blue stone, recalling the memory of the 
faithful wife, Penelope, as she spun at her loom all 
day, and unraveled by the light of the torch at 
night, holding her lovers in check till she finished her 
never-ending task. A rude cake pan, regularly dented 
like a wattle, an embroidery needle, a few bodkins, 
and a broken ivory comb reveal still further the secret 
of the livesepent here. If the conventionalized figures of 
processional women which are found together with the 
uncomfortably stiff cranes and swans upon the reddish 
brown Phenician pottery may be believed, these women 
laced themselves into narrow walsts quite as grotesquely 
as do their sisters of the present day. A door opened 
from the women’s hall into a narrow corridor which led 
through many doors and turns into the anteroom at the 
very gate of the palace itself. This door was typical 
of the rest ; some, to be sure, had wooden gills, while this 
was of stone ; some were double, while this was single ; 
but in the main it reveals very clearly how the old 
Tirynthian door was made. The threshold was a huge 
limestone slab, between six and seven feet long and 
five feet broad. On the ends of the stone, great sand- 
stone blocks were placed, forming the side of the door- 
way and projecting at both sides from the plaster walls, 
A careless workman, when sawing these sandstone blocks 
as they stood in their place, has Jeft the mark of his saw 
in the sill below. It wae unnoticed for three thousand 
years, however, for there were stout pilasters placed on 
the stone threshold and fastened close against the sand- 
stone blocks. The door between the pilasters was five feet 
wide. At one end of {its bottom edge there was a slight 
protuberance, and this, capped by a firmly fastened 
bronze cap, turned in a round indentation in the ail] 
below. This bronze cup testifies by its present position 
that in the destruction of the fortress and the palace this 
door was left ajar. There are a few other such familiar 
suggestions of the daily life passed eleven centuries 
before Christ in this fortress ; but they are very few. 
Its destroyers did their work with hearty thoroughness. 
The inhabitants were banished, enslaved, or massacred, 
and the fortress was burnt in a conflagration so intense 
as to bake {ts sun-dried bricks, glaze its pottery and 
tiles, and reduce even its lime to ashes as in a furnace. 





MAGAZINE MISCELLANY. 


Harper's Monthly.—This, the April number of the 
Magazine, is as full of charming surprises as the fresh 
spring days of the month whose name it bears. Three 
serfals begin—a novel by R. D. Blackmore, which gives 
evidence of being in the author’s best manner (and there 
isa vast difference between his best and his worst); a 
short serlal by the author of ‘‘John Halifax, Gentle- 
man ;” and, finally, a most agreeable and lively series of 
papers, part story and part description of life and 
character at our summer resorts, by Mr. Charles Dud- 
ley Warner. The last is copiously and cleverly {llus- 
trated. Still anether strong and finished bit of fiction 
is found in a short story by the late Helen Hunt Jackson. 
And, to fill out the list of stories, which some people will 
think are allowed to predominate this month, Miss 
Woolson’s ‘‘ East Angels” draws toward a close with 
some delightful love-making. Mr. Phil Robinson and 
Mr. F. Satterthwaite contribute interesting short illus- 
trated articles, and Miss Mary E. Vandyne’s ‘‘ Neapoil- 
tan Sketches” is an excellent piece of picturesque de- 
scriptive writing, with abundance of local color. The 
departments are strong and varied. We give a para- 
graph or two on Neapolitan street scenes from Miss 
Vandyne’s paper : 

“The street scenes of Naples are a study in themselves, 
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and would entertain a traveler for days even if he never 
entered a building. The curious garbs of the ecclesiastics, 
who seem to form a large proportion of the inhabitants, the 
grotesque appearance of the street venders, with their 
wares piled up above their heads and hanging to all parts 
of their bodies, the brilliant dresses of the middle-class 
women, and the fantastic costumes of the beggars, who are 
picturesque in their very nakedness, gave variety to the 
scene. The cat’s-meat man, with his viands strung on a 
long pole, from which he detaches a piece and carves it 
with his knife for each of his four-footed clients, is a most 
extraordinary sight. The public scribe, protected from the 
rays of the sun by an uinbrella, as he sits at a table inditing 
a love-letter, perhaps, for a Neapolitan damsel as beautiful 
as she is illiterate, is useful as well as picturesque. An- 
other remarkable personage is the cigar scavenger, who at 
night goes about with his lantern hunting for old stumps, 
which he sells to manufacturers to be converted into the 
filling for fresh cigars. To these may be added the zam- 
pognari or bagpipers, and a host of other curious characterr, 
ranging anywhere from a cardinal, attired in crimson and 
riding ina gilded coach, to a baby, bound up, after the 
manner of Neapolitan babies, in the straitest of swaddling 
clothes, and looking more like a roll of linen just come from 
a draper’s shop than a human being. 

‘‘The advent of the zampognari in Naples always heralds 
the approach of one of the more important church festivals. 
They come from their distant homes in the mountains of 
the Abruzz! to Naples and the surrounding towns to celebrate 
the Immaculate Conception and the advent of Christmas. 
Wearing pointed felt hats, wrapped in long brown cloaks, 
under which occasionally appears a goat-skin jacket adorned 
with large metal buttons, their legs incased in tight-fitting 
breeches as far as the knee, and their feet adorned with 
tags fastened by leather thongs about the ankle and calf, 
they are most picturesque objects. Thus attired, the zam- 
pognari go from house to house, singing and playing before 
the little gilded images of the Virgin and the Child, and 
stopping before the street shrines, where they repeat their 
monotonous song. On Christmas Eve, when there is a 
spirit of liberality abroad, the zampognaro usually receives 
a large number of coppers, and as much in the way of food 
and drink as his stomach can accommodate. When the 
festival is over they return to their mountain homes, there 
to pass their time as laborers or shepherds until the next 
occurs. The bagpipers of the Abruzzi frequently act as 
models, their picturesque costume adapting itself readily 
to artistic purposes.’’ 


Atlantic Monthly. —A new and strong story by Sarah 
Orne Jewett, a paper by Julian Hawthorne on ‘' Prob- 
lems of the Scarlet Letter,” a poem by Whittier, and an 
entertaining ‘‘ Brief for Plaintiff on Appeal” in the 
somewhat famous case of “Shylock rx. Antonio,” by 
Mr. Charles Henry Phelps, give to the April ‘‘ Atlantic” 
the high literary tone to which its readers are accus- 
tomed. Historical, social, and biographical topics are 
discussed with force and point by otber writers. All 
this, with the usual critical departments and install- 
ments of Miss Murfree’s and Mr. James’s serials, makes 
up a strong number. From an unsigned article on 
‘* Historical Methods” we select some suggestive sen- 
tences : 

“Of the three methods of historical writing which answer 
to these demands of the student and writer—the philoseph- 
ical, the scientific, and the literary—there can be little 
doubt that the scientific method is now at the front. It 
agrees most perfectly with the spirit which dominates all 
departments of intellectual activity. George Eliot, in her 
* Middlemarch,’ turned restlessly from one to another of her 
characters, in the hope of finding one that was built upon 
an unyielding foundation. Caleb Garth was the only one 
whom she heartiJy admired and respected. He was wont 
to speak of business, as many of religion, with reverence 
and a profound sense of its reality and comprehensive 
power. His character is built from this idea and for the 
expression of it. He is the incarnation of that conscious- 
ness of reality in one’s self and firm fulfillment of the end 
of one’s being which is the cry of ‘Middlemarch.’ The his- 
torian is impelled by the same spirit which drove George 
Eliot. He wishes to get down to hard pan. He is skep- 
tical, not as one who doubts from choice, but from neces- 
sity must push his inquiries until he comes upon the last 
analysis. Hence the historical student of the day is after 
facts, and he is ready to put his hoek into any unlikely dust- 
heap, on the chance of laying bare a precious bit. There is 
patience in the sifting of historical evidence, steadfastness 
in the following of clues, and a high estimate of the value 
of accurate statement. 

**We have instanced George Eliot as an example of the 
scientific spirit, because the historical student joins with the 
creative novelist on one side, with the scientist on the other. 
It is impossible to exclude human nature from history, and 
the historian dealing with the concrete facts of human activ- 
ity is sure, sooner or later, to part company with the phys- 
icist or biologist who is engaged upon the dissection and 
classification of facts belonging to inorganic matter, or to 
organic matter below the order of man. The archeologist, 
groping about in the cave after the guttural-voiced dweller 
with his club and his little stone chips, trying to make out how 
the poor devil lived, and what he thought of the world into 
the light of which he had scarcely crept, may use the same 
method as his brother-worker who is measuring the wings 
of a paleozolc cockroach, but he is in a vastly wider range 
of human sympathy, and may give points to a Shakespeare 
reflecting upon Caliban and Setebos.” 


—Robert Carter sends us ‘‘ Pictures of St. Paul,” by 
A. lL. O, E., and “Richard and Robin,” by Mattie B. 
Banks - 








A History of the Jewish People in the Time of Jesus Christ. 
By Emil Schurer, D.D., M.A., Professor of Theology at the 
University of Giessen. Being a Second and Revised Edition 
of ‘‘A Manual of the History of New Testament Times.” 
Second Division: The Internal Condition of Palestine in the 
Time of Jesus Christ. Translated by Sophie Taylor and the 
Rey. Peter Christie. In Two Volumes. (New York: Scrib- 
ner & Welford.) This is one of those encyclopedic works 
which only Germany is able to produce, but of which Ger- 
many is prolific. The general reader will never cut the 
pages of this book ; the Bible student will find in it a treas- 
ure house of learning, and one from which commentators 
and Bible dictionary makers will draw material. If an 
American book-maker, possessing a moderate degree of 
imagination, would take these two volumes, from them he 
could make a picture of Judaism in the lifetime of Christ 
which would be of invaluable service to the ordinary Sun- 
day-school teacher. In them the professor of theology 
will find abundant resources for illustration in his interpre- 
tation of the New Testament. The clergyman who knows 
how to use such material, and not allow himself to be 
crushed under it, would find in it ample resources for his 
Sabbath instructions. As illustration, note the list of 
thirty-nine works specifically prohibited by the rabbis on 
the Sabbath. The whole conception of the law, and salva- 
tion by the law, against which Paul inveighed so vigorously, 
is brought ont with striking effect, the more striking from 
the very wearisomeness of the detail. 80, again, there is no 
book that will give the student, who will take time for the 
study, so clear a conception of the nature of the office of 
the Jewish scribe. The Hebrew Constitution, the Sanhe- 
drim, the priesthood and the Temple worship, the Phari- 
sees and Sadducees and Essenes, the school and synagogue, 
the nature of the Messianic hope among the Jews, all are 
brought out with great clearness, and with an overpower- 
ing wealth of scholarship. Some of the chapters throw not 
a little light on theologico-biblical problems. The student 
of New Testament prophecy will, for instance, get not a 
little aid in his study of the subject by the information 
which this book will give him of the Messianic hope preva- 
lent among the Jewish people. The Bible has been often 
misinterpreted because read as if written in the nineteenth 
century ; this work enables the student to read the New 
Testament in the light of that century in which it was 
written. 


Curiosities of the Old Lottery is the latest of the ‘‘ Olden 
Time”’ series, consisting chiefly of clippings from old Bos- 
ton and Salem newspapers, selected and arranged by Mr. 
H. M. Brooks. Many curious advertisements and comments 
are given about such lotteries as the Faneuil Hall Lottery, 
the Harvard College Lottery, the Massachusetts State 
Lottery, and those of several Episcopal and Congregational 
churches. It seems strange enough to read now such a 
sentence as this from the scheme of a 1794 lottery of Rhode 
Island, authorized by the General Assembly ‘for the pur- 
pose of finishing a House of Public Worship:’ “ As this 
Lottery was granted for promoting Public Worship and the 
advancement of Religion, we flatter ourselves that every 
well-wisher to Society and good Order will become cheerful 
Adventurers.’’ But perhaps our forefathers would cite the 
practices of some church fairs of our day to show that the 
lottery element has not altogether been abandoned as an aid 
to “the advancement of Religion.”? (Boston: Ticknor & 
Co.) 


A Bundle of Sonnets and Other Pocins. By Henry. Harts- 
horne. (Philadelphia: Porter & Coates.) This is evidently 
one of those collections of verse printed rather for the 
pleasure of the writer’s personal friends than in the belief 
that it will make a lasting impression in the broad field of 
literature. We find little rising above the range of 
mediocrity, little that is striking in its originality, fancy, or 
power of poetic expression. On the other hand, there is 
little that positively offends literary canons, and nothing 
that is objectionable in sentiment or thought. 


The pamphlets so far published in the fourth series of the 
Johns Hopkins University Series, of which we have often 
spoken in commendation, are: Dutch Village Communities 
on the Hudson River, by Irving Elting; Zown Government in 
Thode Island, by William E, Foster; and The Narragansett 
Planters, by Edward Channing. These are all, as the titles 
indicate, local historical studies, showing diligent research 
and intelligent grouping of facts. The work done in these 
series of studies is a valuable one, and is being carried out 
with excellent judgment. 





Our IAttle Ann is @ very ciever little story for young peo- 
ple, by the author of ‘‘Tip-Cat.’’ It is not intended for the 
youngest of the flock, however, but will please people of 
mature years as well as girls and boys in their teens. There 
is an interesting plot, bright conversation, and pleasant 
characters. The writer has a considerable sense of humor, 
and the book teaches its moral lessons in an unobtrusive 
and therefore effective way. 


The March volume of the 7hrough the Year with the Pbets 
series, edited by Mr. Oscar Fay Adams, contains great 
store of beautiful poems on the early spring, and on its 
first month in particular. There are two or three poems 
written specially for the work, and, as in previous vol- 
umes, the selection of seasonable and beautiful poenis has 
been made with admirable judgment. (Boston: D. Lothrop 
& Co.) 


Letters toa Daughter. By Helen Ekin Starrett. (Chicago: 
Jansen, McClurg & Co.) There is a deal of sensible ad- 
vice to girls in this little book about manners, dress, 
habits, tact, and culture, and the ‘‘Sermon to School- 
Girls’ at the end is pleasant and kelpful. The whole is 
written in an easy and familiar style, and is free from 
cant and preachiness, 





LITERARY NOTES. 


—Mr. William Morris is writing a socialistic poem, which 
is to be entitled ‘* The Pilgrims of Hope,’’ and is to set forth 
the Socialists’ propaganda. 

—Among recent publications by Phillips & Hunt, of this 
city, are ‘‘ Yardstick and Scissors,’ by Edward A Rand, 
and ‘‘ Annals of the Round Table,’’ by Jennie A. Brigham. 

—George M. Towle, who is a very industrious as well as 
a very interesting writer. has just published, through Lee & 
Shepard, of Boston, a ‘‘ Young People’s History of Eng- 
land.”’ 

—The latest issues in Cassell’s National Library are ‘‘ The 
Rivals’? and ‘*School for Scandal,’’ Byron’s ‘‘ Childe Har- 
old’s Pilgrimage,’’ and Bishop Latimer’s ‘‘ Sermons on the 
Cards.”’ 

—The ‘‘ Letters of Goethe’s Mother to the Duchess Anna 
Amalia,” edited by C. A. H. Burkhardt, bave just been 
issued to the members of the Goethe-Gesellschaft at 
Weimar. 

—A copy of the first edition of Thackeray’s ‘‘ Book of 
Snobs ’’ was sold in London the other day for $22. The first 
edition of ‘‘The History of Samuel Titmarsh and the Great 
Hoggarty Diamond ”’ sells for $15. 

—Ticknor & Co. have just ready Frances C. Brown’s “A 
Stroll with Keats,” containing a series of ‘‘illuminations”’ 
illustrating selected verses from Keats; Mr. Henderson’s 
novel, ‘‘ The Prelate ;”’ and a selection of short stories by 
Mrs. Rose Terry Cooke. 

—Dr. Hedge is about to publish, through Roberts Bros , 
a volume entitled ‘‘ Hours with German Authors.”” He took 
letters to Goethe when he went to Germany as a student, 
and he and Mr. Bancroft are believed to be the only 
Americans living who ha/l an acquaintance with the author 
of ‘‘ Faust.” 

—Caszsell & Co. have ready the first volume in the series 
on “‘ Actors and Actresses’ prepared by Brander Matthews 
and Laurence Hutton. It is devoted to the Garrick period. 
The same publishers have nearly ready another novel by 
Mrs. Walworth, to be called ‘‘ Old Julkerson’s Clerk,’’ the 
scene of which is laid in New York. 

—A gift of $15,000 to Harvard University will serve the 
good purpose of giving us another periodical of the highest 
class devoted to political and economic science. The Johns 
Hopkins University, Columbia, and Harvard will each have 
a publication in this field, and nothing could be better for 
the general education of the country in these matters. 

—Messrs. Scribner have postponed the publication of Mr. 
Frank R. Stockton’s new novel, ‘‘ The Late Mrs. Null,” until 
late in the present month. The orders from the booksellers 
have been so large that a second edition was put to press as 
soon as the first was completed. The book will be issued 
simultaneously in England by Messrs. Sampson Low & Co. 

—The April number of ‘‘ The Presbyterian Review,” now 
published by Messrs. Charles Scribner’s Sons, will contain 
an article on the Salvation Army by Donald Frazer, of Lon- 
don. Professor Herrick Johnson will contribute a paper 
upon the “ Silence of Scripture as Evidence of its Divine 
Authority,” and Professor Francis Brown will write of 
‘The Hittites.” 

—Mr. Laurence Hutton’s articles on ‘American Bcok 
Plates,’’ which have been appearing in ‘‘ The Book Buyer,” 
have opened up a new subject forstudy and research among 
bibliomaniacs. In the April number a new installment of 
engravings will be printed, reproducing the book plates of 
Daniel Webster, William H. Prescott, Charlotte Cushman, 
Winfield Scott, and others. 

—George Routledge & Son are about to begin the publica- 
tion of a ‘‘ World’s Library,’ of which the Rev. H. A. 
Haweis is to be the editor. This library is to contain books 
of travel, history, fiction, and biography, and to be sold at 
ten cents a volume. The books will be well printed, and 
bound in paper covers, with designs by Walter Crane. The 
initial volume will contain Auster’s translation of 
* Faust.” 

—The Christian Literature Company of Buffalo announce 
that they propose to follow their edition of the ‘ Aute-Ni- 
cene Fathers ” with one of the ‘‘ Post-Nicene Fathers,” be- 
ginning with the works of Augustine and Chrysostom. We 
can hardly think of any publication which would de more 
to develop spiritual life in the pulpit than the use, by our 
clergy, of the writings of the two fathers who preceded the 
scholastic age. 

—The ‘‘International Recerd of Charities and Correction,’’ 
edited by Mr. F. H. Wines, and published by G. P. Pat- 
nam’s Sons, of this city, will fill an entirely new place in 
periodical literature. It aims to give all manner of facts and 
suggestions in regard to the existence and remedy of “the 
five great evils with which humanity has to contend—pov- 
erty, ignorance, disease, vice, and crime.’ The first issue, 
just published, contains many important short articles on 
topics relating to this general subject, and gives excellent 
promise of the usefulness of the paper. 

—*‘* *Stepniak,’ the famous Russian writer and revolution- 
ist,”” says the Boston ‘‘ Beacon,” “is genial, even jovial, 
in manner, and his high voice and near sight compel one 
to wonder how, in a land where every inhabitant is watched 
by the police as the mouse is watched by the cat, this out- 
lawed man has worked with safety for so many years, has 
eluded identification, and how, even now, he passes, when 
he chooses, unharmed through a country where a price is 
set upon his head. The conclusion is natural that if the 
Russian police are clever, ‘Stepniak’ is equal to them in 
this respect, and that disguises are no less potent in real 
life than they are in romance or the drama. But the 
chief reason why the American or the average European 
would not take ‘Stepniak’ to be a Nihilist is that outside 
of Russia the general idea regarding Nihilists and Nihil- 
ism is entirely at fault, and that the members of the order 
are wrongly classed in the category of the Q’Donoyan 
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[Any sudecrider sending an inguiry on any subject lo The Chrie- 
tian Union, accompanied with a postage stamp, will receive a reply 
either through the columns of the paper or by personal letter. The 
answer wiil be given as promptly as practicabie | 





My wife and I are members of the Congregational church, and 
have two daughters, aged eleven and fourteen years. Both of 
these children were baptized when infants, and although we as 
parents made no formal vows (as our church has no form of bap- 
tismal service), yet we understood, and in the prayer offered by 
the minister it was assumed, that we promised to train our children 
up into the Caristian life; and back of and beyond all our efforts 
we were to have the power and aid of God, as manifested in the 
Father, Son, and Holy Ghost dwelling in the human heart. [do 
not claim that ours has been a model home, or that we have per- 
formed perfectly what our hearts purposed, for we have the in- 
firmities more or less common to humanity; but we have taken 
these children to church and Sunday-school regularly, and have 
had fami'y preyers every dar, ia which they have joined, repeat- 
ing the Lord’s Prayer. In addition to these distinctively relig- 
ious acts, we have the influences aud companionship of good 
books, periodicals, papers, etc.. among them The Christian Union. 
The resuit. so far, of these children’s life in a Christian home is a 
recognition of God as the Father, who knows their actions and 
thonghts, and approves only the right ; of Christ as the Saviour, 
who, by bis life, death, and resurrection in the flesh, is connected 
in some way with the forgiveness of al! their badness ; and of the 
Holy Spirit as a helper in trying to live right; also a feeling that 
they are on the side of this triune manifestation of God, and in 
full sympathy with his work in the world. Yet, with all this, they 
know nothing of theological dogmas, and are but children, with 
all that childhood implies. As we look back upon the time 
elapsed since our children’s baptism, we believe our prayers 
for them have been answered in larger measure than our faith 
called for, and that the providential hand of God has led us and 
them thus far. And now, as they are coming to an age when 
influences outside the home will exert more power upon them, 
and they must begin to cope with the independent thought of 
our times on all subjects, we fee! that the next few years will be 
eritical ones in their lives. We therefore desire to supplement 
the influences of home life with the benefits and safeguards of 
church membership. We have supposed that in baptism our 
children were brought into the universal church (although not 
by their own act), and that as the suwer sowed the seed in the 
field, so into their hearts was put by the Holy Spirit the germ of 
eternal life, and as it has proved to be ground that has not re- 
jected the seed, the church should now help to nurture and de- 
velop what God has quickened. 

I have drawn the picture of our own private family life because 
I know the same conditions are ;repeated in many families in 
our church; and so strongly did the fact take possession of 
my mind that I suggested the duty of the church to admit the bap- 
tized children in such families to membership in a simpler way 
than is usual. I have no definite plan; but my thought was that 
these chiidren should prepare to enter the church by learning the 
Apostles’ Creed, the Ten Commandments,the Lord's Prayer, and 
some simple catechism which should set forth as briefly as possi- 
ble the great facts of our religion, and givejsome clear idea_of the 
twosacraments, baptism and the Lord’s Supper, the whole matter 
to be in charge of our minister, who would_of course meet these 
children personally. But I find objections to my suggestions, and 
from conscientions people whom I respect. I am told that these 
ebildren must have a“ change of heart,” or be ** converted,” or 
“ experience religion,’’ and appear before the Board of Deacons 
and answer such questions as they may ask in {regard to their 
spiritual life and experience, and if the examination is satis- 
factory they may be admitted to the church in the regular way, 
which includes assent to the church creed, the covenant etc, all 
of which are designed for adults. 

As I read the New Testament, God alone can impart or begin 
spiritual life in the soul, and the soul c:n either nourish or reject 
it ; and if it fs nourished by a baptized child on coming to years 
of discretion, then the new birth, which Christ described only to 
Nicodemus, bas already taken place, and true conversion will be 
@ lifelong experience. If the child reaches maturity without 
accepting the gift, as an adult repents and believes, the circum- 
stances attending this new birthjwill be determined by the pre- 
vious life and conditions, and may be as remarkable as the 
experience of Paul and the Philippian jailer, or as quiet as the 
following of Matthew and Nathanie!. This view does not make 
baptism equa! to salvation, but (if the child accepts its benefits) 
a way of salvation. Asareader and admirer of your valuable 
paper, I write to yuu (not in any spirit of controversy) for light 
on this subject,; ;for it was touched upon in a recent issue by a 
scientist writing on Evolution, who said the law of heredity and 
environment, as now generally accepted by scientific men, gave 
a new meaning to infant baptism. 

The questions I wish to a+k are these: What is the position of 
the Congregational church on infant baptism?! Does a baptized 
child stand in the same relation to the church as one not bap- 
tized? If infant baptism is only an act of consecration by the 
parents, why is it made so important, and what does the form 
“ I baptize thee. ——, in the name of the Father, Son, and Holy 
Ghost "’ mean ? Ww. BLL. 

We publish this letter in full because it gives expression 
to a very common experience, and one that we hope will 
grow more and more common till the church takes full 
cognizance of it and adjusts its methods of admission to 
church membership and its conventional tests of Christian 
character tosuch experience. The writer, in his suggestion 
to the Congregational church, describes what is the theory 
and practice, substantially, of the Episcopal Church. The 
theory and practice of the Congregationalists are not self- 
consistent, and indeed they differ so widely in different 
churches that itis impessible to formulate them in any one 
siagle, simple statement. We can only state our own belief. 
This is, in brief, that Caristian experience is always some- 
thing more than obedience to moral laws and regulations ; 
it isa life of faith, hope, and love, it is life born of and kept 
alive by the Spirit and power of God ; there 1s, however, no 
reason whatever for supposing that this life cannot be 
begun in the heart of a babe, and grow up so naturally and 
simply that neither the child shall be conscious of a 
“change of heart” nor give any evidence of such a 
“ change,” because the heart has never been other than a 
temple of God from the cradle; that this ought to be the 
prayer and expectation of all Christian parents for their 





children ; and that the church should be so organized that 
when a child trained up thus in the nurture and admonition 
of the Lord gives satisfactory evidence by, the conscientious- 
ness and consecration of his life that he is the Lord’s, he 
should be welcomed to the full communion of the church, 
without avy looking for those experiences of spiritual 
change which naturally mark the transition of a soul which 
has been brought up in the darkness and brought out thence 
in later life into the light. The New Testament does not 
fix the date nor describe the processes of Timothy’s 
spiritual birth. The church takes upon itself a serious re- 
sponsibility when it forbids the children to come unto Christ, 
and denies that of such are or can be the kingdom of 
heaven, by meeting them with the declaration, Except ye 
be converted and become as grown men, ye shall not enter 
into the kingdom of heaven. 


Does orthodoxy teach that the doctrine of immortality is based 
in whole or in part on the evidence of Christ's resurrection, and 
if so, why? Iaccept the doctriae of immortality, but on quite 
different grounds. If resurrection isa proof of any vital spirit- 
ual truth, why is it not equally well proved by the appearance 
of Samuel to Saul, or by the bringing to life of the man who 
touched Elisha’s bones, or by “the saivts who came out of the 
grave after his resurrection, and went into the holy city and 
appeared unto many”? In al! of these cases the death had 
occurred months or years previous, and would seem far more 
conclusive proof than the resurreciion of one who had been 
dead but a few days, where there might lurk the suspicion that 
it had been enly atraace. Moreover, why does the resurrection 
of Bim who was God in the flesh prove that we who are of a 
different order of beings shall rise’ Lastly, if the coming to 
life of the body proves anything, would it not prove the immor- 
tality of the body as much as of the soul? True, St. Pav! says, 
“ If Christ be not risen, then is your faith vain.”” Need this imply 
more thau the grand and essential truth that Le ever liveth and 
reigneth ? A MEMBER OF AN ORTHODOX CHURCH 

Faith in immortality and faith in the resurrection of Jesas 
Christ are both essentia! articles in what is known as the 
orthodox faith ; that is, inthe ecumenical creed of Christen- 
dom. But we do not think any broad-minded person would 
deny to you the title of orthodox because the connection 
between these two truths does not appear to you what it 
appears to others. The New Testament, however, treats the 
resurrection of Jesus Christ as ‘first fruits,’’ and he 
himself as the first born among many brethren, whose 
resurrection brought life and immortality to light, albeit 
faith in both existed, though dimly, before his advent. 


I wish that you would write up an article on “* The Minister's 
Salary.’ How can a more equal division be brought about? 
For instance, my nearest Congregational brother preacher owns 
his house, has only himself and wife, and gets $2,000 a year. | 
have a family of six, have to keep a team, house-rent to pay, 
have a parish scattered over five hundred square miles, three 
preaching points to reach through blizzards of cold and blizzards 
of heat. I get $600a year. 1 have two boys, one past sixteen, 
the other past fifteen, who want to preach the Gospel. I cannot 
give them a fit preparation for such work. This brother has the 
ability which calls for $2,000; mine for $600. And so here we 
pull. The worldly maxims apply: “ Pitch in.”’ * Create a de- 
mand for your services,’’ “If you want promotion, prove your- 
self worthy of it.’ An equal divide is ont of the question on 
earth, and may reach the third heaven. W. HLS. 

Unequal service ought not to receive equal compensation, 
and the value of a service does not depend upon the num- 
ber of hours devoted to it, but upon the value of the bene- 
fits conferred. Bat market values and spiritual values are 
by no means always commensurate. The moet useful books 
never’secure the best market, and the best preachers do not 
always secure the best saiaries. Your salary is better than 
Paul’s (2 Cor. xi., 23-28). As to your boys, Mr. Moody’s 
school at Mount Hermon, Mass., may afford exactly the 
place for them. 





Will The Christian Union please explain Prov. xxxi, 6, 7. 
SUBECRIBER. 
The entire passage is as follows: 
3. Give not thy strength unto women, 
Nor thy ways to that which destroyeth king~ 
. Ttis not for kings, O Lemuel, 
it is not for kings to drink wine, 
Nor for princes strong drink . 


. Lest they drink and forget the law, 
And pervert the judgment of any of the afilicted. 


6. Give strong drink unto him that fs ready to perish, 
And wine unto those that be of heavy hearts: 


7. Let him drink, and forget his poverty, 
And remember his misery no more, 


The gist of the instruction is in the first two verses, which 
constitute the counsel of his mother to Lemnel ; the latter 
verses are added to give force to the former ones, and are 
not to be taken as serious counsel. Wine is not for princes 
and judges; leave it to the poor and wretched. It is as 
if one in our own time should say, Do not get drunk ; leave 
drunkenness to the dwellers in tenement-houses. No one 
would understand thereby that the speaker counseled the 
dwellers in tenement-houses to get drunk. 


«- 


- 


L. B. V. inquires whether the project of a Home for 
Southerr Soldiers has been carried out, and the Home built, 
I beg leave to say that the Home has been built, on a tract 
of thirty acres, about one mile from the western limits of 
the city of Richmond, with present accommodations for 
about one hundred men. Two other buildings are now 
under construction, with accommodations for about sixty 
men. The accommodations are quite comfortable, and sur- 
roundings pleasant. The Legislature has recently made an 
appropriation to supplement the support of the inmates, to 
the extent of $120 annually for each inmate. One of the 
buildings now under constraction will be paid for by Mr. 
Appleton, of New York, and many contributions have come 





L. T.—A pretty Roman afghan can be made if the fol- 
lowing directions are followed : 


One and one-quarter pounds black Germantown wool, 2 skeins 
of blue, 2 skeins of white, 2 skeins of red, 1 skein of yellow, 
2 ounces double zephyr (both black), 2 white for joining 
stripes. Cast on fifty stiches, and knit three black and two 
Roman stripes, or three Roman and two black, as preferred. 
Length from 275 to 296 ridges. 

First Patrern.—One ridge of white, 1 blue, 1 red, 1 blue, 1 
yellow, 1 red, 1 white, 12 blue 

Srconp Patrern.—One ridge white, 1 blue. 1 red, 1 blue, 1 yel. 
low, 1 red, 1 white, 12 black. 

Tarp Pattern —One ridge white,1 red, 1 blue,1 yellow, 1 
white, 1 red, 1 blue, 10 white. 

FourtH Pattern —One ridge blue, i white,1 red, 1 blue, 1 yel- 
low, lred, 1 white, 16 red. Repeat the same four patterns until 
of the desired length. The stripes are crocheted together with 
three stitches black and three yellow. 

Fras (one end or both).—On the black stripes, 1 yellow in the 
center, 3 black each side, 1 yeliow each side, 8 black each side, 
bringing yellow at division of each stripe. 

Frme6s, on RomMaN Stripss —One black in center, t yellow 
each side, 1 blue each side, 1 white each side, 1 red each side, 1 
blue each side, | red each side, 1 white each side. Four threads 
in each color of fringe, making eight when tied in, knotted 
twice, for a heading. Threads nineteen inches long. 

Do not knit the last stitch of the stripes, but put the thread 
over the needle, and slip the last stitch, putting thread back 
again, and knit the first stitch. This forms a good edge for put 
ting together like that mnade in crocheted stripes. 


We read some time ago in the Sunday school lesson of Cyrus’s 
free-will offering, giving back the gold and sliver vessels taken 
by Nebuchadnezzar from the temple. The number seemed 
almost incredibie. Bat when we thought of the gold pantry to 
Windsor Castile, which contaias thirteen tons of gold and silver 
dishes for state of the Queen, we could easily believe the num 
ber stated in the lesson; and that each monarch of Englaud 
added something to the treasure. The thought came to me that 
something akin to it was done in our own country. 

Mrs. Grant left « beautiful ornament of a silver canoe mounted 
on a plate-glase mirror: the price, as I remember it, at the Cen- 
tennial in 1876, $2,500. Mrs. Hayes left the beautiful dinner set 
or full set—I would like to know ; I believe the price was $10,000 
Mrs. Garfield had the blue room renovated. Now, I would like 
to know by whom these things are paid for. { think Congress 
appropriated a certain amount for expenses at the Wuite House 
at one time, and it may be these things are furni hed frum that 
appropriation. If I am correct, I would like to know the time, 
and the amount of the appropriation. 2. Will you also give 
me the correct pronunciation of Geikie, and if his ** Hours with 
the Bible * covers the whole Bible, or only the Old Testament ? 

8. 

The sum appropriated by Congress for White House ex- 
penses varies from year to year. 2. Gee-kee, 3. ‘‘ Hours 
witb the Bible ’’ covers the Old Testament only. 


Your correspondent, W. F. B., in issue of December 17, asks for 
authorship of 
* Heaven is not reached by a single bound ; 
We build the ladder by which we rise,” ete. 
These lines are from “Gradation,” a poem by J. G. Holland, 
and I will gladly send a copy of the poem if W. F. B. will 
send address. This poem bears a striking similarity to Long- 
fellow’s * Ladder of Saint Augustine.’ The same idea of reach- 
iug heaven by a ladder, each round of which represents a victory 
over some darling sin, is best expressed in the opening stanza of 
“In Memoriam :”’ 
“T held it truth, with him who sings 
To one clear harp of divers tones, 
That men may rise on stepping-stones 
Of their dead selves to higher things.” 
To whom does Tennyson refer in the first line? K. M. 


It has been supposed by many that Coventry Patmore 
was referred to. Others have suggested Longfellow. 





For the benefit of those who prefer unfermented wine for 
the communion, I will send a recipe for home made: Thor 
oughly cook the grapes, by placing the dish which contains 
them in a kettle of water. Press and strain the juice. 
When boiling hot, put in self-sealing fruit jars of desired 
size. It is ready for use at any time. A.A. L. 


It C. E. L. will send address, we will be pleased to forward 
a copy of ‘‘The Damb Girl,’ C. A. P., A. C. F., and one 
or two others having kindly sent written copies for that pur- 
pose. It seems to have appeared first in “‘ The Observer”’ 
many years ago. 


T notice “ A Subscriber " asks for the name of the author of a 
poem called ‘I Shall be Satisfied.”” I have seen only two stanzas 
of that poem, and am very anxious to know them all. Will 
you kinuly ask the ‘‘ Subscriber” to send me a copy of the poem, 
and also the name of the author, when he or she learns it? 

(Miss) Annie A. Antuony. 

52 Cooke Street, Provipence, R. I. 

K. A. C. says the author of the poem beginning ‘‘I gat 
alone with my conscience’? was Charles Tubbs, an English- 
man. 

In The Christian Union of March 11, A. B, asks for direo- 
tions for knitting “ Polish boots,’’ which I am glad to send: 

Cast forty stitches on three large steel needles, knit once 
around plain, then seam two, knit two, twenty times 
around ; then begin to shape the boot by narrowing—nar- 
row, seam, slip, and bind thirty-four times, then continue 
to knit two, seam two, until long enough. One hundred 
times aronnd is @ good length. Finish with a crocheted 
edge. H. F. M. 


The answer to E, R.’s request for the game of ‘‘ Conge- 
quences ’’ seems to me not clear, the leader’s directions not 
being given. The first word written is an adjective ; the 
paper is then folded, and passed to the next neighbor ; then 
@ gentleman’s name—folded and passed as before ; an- 
other adjective; a lady’s name; where they met; what he 
said; what she said; what the world said; and, finally, 
what the consequence was. When this point has been 
reached, each reads aloud the paper which happens to be 


from Northern people, for which all right-minded Southern - in his hand at the time. The result is oftentimes amusing. 


people are profoundly thankful. 
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THE TIP OF THE TONGUE. 


When we want to assure ourselves, by 
means of taste, about any unknown ob- 
ject—say a lump of white stuff, which 
may be crystal or glass or alum or borax 
or quartz or rock salt—we put the tip of 
the tongue against it gingerly. If it begins 
to burn, we draw it away more or less 
rapidly, with an accompaniment in Jan- 
guage strictly dependent on our personal 
habits and manners, The test we thus 
occasionally apply, even in the civilized 
adult state, to upaknown bodies is one that 
is being applied every day and all day 
long by children and savages. Unsophis- 
ticated humanity is constantly putting 
everything it sees up to its mouth ina 
frank spirit of experimental inquiry as to 
its gustatory properties. In civilized life 
we find everything ready labeled and as 
sorted for us; we comparatively seldom 
require to roll the contents of a suspicious 
bottle (in very smal! quantities) doubtfully 
upon the tongue in order to discover 
whether it is pale sherry or Chili vinegar, 
Dublin stout or mushroom ketchup. But 
in the savage state, from which, geolog- 
ically and biologically speaking, we have 
only just emerged, bottles and labels do 
not exist. Primitive man, therefore, in 
his sweet simplicity, has only two modes 
open before him for deciding whether the 
things he finds are or are not strictly ed- 
ible. The first thing he does is to sniff at 
them; and smell, being, as Mr. Herbert 
Spencer has wel! put it, an anticipatory 
taste, generaily gives him some idea of 
what the thing is likely to prove. The 
second thing he does is to pop it into his 
mouth, and proceed practically to exam 
ine its further characteristics. Strictly 
speaking, with the tip of the tongue 
one can’t really taste at all. If you 
put a small drop of honey or of oil 
of bitter almonds on that part of the 
mouth, you will find, no doubt to your 
great surprise, that it produces no effect 
of any sort; you only taste it when It 
begins slowly to diffuse itself, and reaches 
the true tasting region in the middle 
distance. But if you put a little cayenne 
or mustard on the same part, you will find 
that it bites you immediately—the experi 
ment should be tried sparingly—while if 
you put it lower down in the mouth yon 
will swallow it almost without noticing the 
pungency of the stimulant. The reason 
is that the tip of the tongue is supplied 
only with nerves which are really nerves 
of touch, not nerves of taste, proper ; they 
belong to a totally different main branch, 
and they go toa different center in the 
brain, together with the very similar 
threads which supply the nerves of smell 
for mustard and pepper. That {is why the 
smell and taste of these pungent substances 
are so much alike, as everybody must 
have noticed ; a good sniff at a mustard 
pot producing almost the same Irritating 
effect as an incautious mouthful. As a 
rule we don’t accurateiy distinguish, it is 
true, between these different regions of 
taste in the mouth in ordinary life, but 
that is because we usually roll our food 
about instinctively, without paying much 
attention to the particular part affected by 
it. Indeed, when one is trying deliberate 
experiments on the subject, in order to 
test the various sensitiveness of the differ- 
ent parts to different substances, it is nec: 
essary to keep the tongue quite dry in order 
to isolate the thing you are experimenting 
with, and prevent its spreading to all parts 
of the mouth together. In actual practice 
this result is obtained in a rather ludicrous 
manner—by blowing upon the tongue be- 
tween each experiment with a patr of bel- 
lows. To such undignified expedients 
does the pursuit of science lead the ardent 
modern physio!ogist. The domestic rivals 
of Dr. Forbes Winslow, the servants, who 
behold the enthusiastic investigator alter- 
nately drying his tongue in this ridiculous 
fashion, as if he were a blacksmith’s fire, 
and then squeezing outa single drop of 
essence of pepper, vinegar, or beef tea 
from 4 glass syringe upon a dry surface, 
not unnaturally arrive at the conclusion 
that master has gone stark mad, and that, 
in their private opinion, ‘‘it’s the micro- 
scope and the skeleton as has done it.” 
—(Cornhill Magazine. 
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Two New Novels by American Authors 
THIS DAY. 


THE BOSTONIANS. 


A NOVEL. 


By HENRY JAMES, 
One volume, 12mo, cloth, $2. 


He ts easily the greatest of ovr modern American 
society novelists.—{[Boston Peacon. 


A TALE OF A LONELY PARISH. 


By F. MARION ORAWFORD, 
Author of ‘‘ Mr. Is#acs,” ‘‘ Dr. Claudius,” 
&*. 

One volume, 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


In ceasing to te sensational, eccentric, melo 
dramatic, Disraelish, he has learned to write a very 
good novel. His new book isa capital piece of work, 
The story is well conceived and we'l constructed, 
the narrative is always animated, and the sketches 
of character, although they touch only surface in 
dications, are clear and true. . . Mr. Crawford's 
managem+nt of this stock personage is highly 
¢ffective ; all the situations in which he figures are 
dramatic; the difficult scene of the first meeting 
with the wife ts admirably done, and the closing 
chapter is one of the strongest and at the same time 
one of the most natural pieces of writing that the 
author has given us.—[New York Tribune. 

Will be devoured by all novel readers, will be 
talked about by everybody, and will be the popn 
lar hook of the season . ‘A Ta'e of a Lonely 
Parish’ ta the best story Mr. Crawford ever pub 
ished, and one of the best-told stories in recent 
literature.—[Boston Reacon. 


THE CHOICE OF BOOKS, 


AND OTHER LITERARY PIECES. 


By FREDERICO HARRISON. 
Paper, 50 cents ; cloth, $1.25. 


CONTENTS.—* The Choice of Books,” * Cult- 
ure,” ** Past and Present,” “The Romance of 
the Peerage,” Froude’s * Life of Carlyle,”’ “* The 
Life of George Eliot.” *‘ Barnard of Ciairvaux,”’ 
* A Few Words About the Eighteenth Century,” 
* Histories of the French Revolution,” “ A Few 
Words About the Nineteerth Century.” &c., &e. 

Containing a great deal of sound exhortation 
and useful criticism. . . . Of the choice of books, he 
writes with acuteness and knowledge. He has 
fairly characterized the principal imaginative pro 
ductions in the Greek, Latin, English. French, Ger 
man, Spanish, and Italian literatures which the 
world agrees to value among its choicest posses- 
sions. His remarks upon nearly all the authors 
whom he enumerates are interesting and often 
they are brilliant.—-[New York Tribune. 


A Modern Thinker. “The Portrait of a Human 
Soul. 


AMIEL’S JOURNAL. 


The Journal Intime of Henri Frédéric Amiel. 
Translated with Introduction and Notes by 
Mrs. Heumpnry Warp. Crown &ve, $2.50. 


Has taken a place in literature which the editor 
aptly compares with that of Obermann and that of 
Maurice de Guerin. . . . Perhaps no man In ary age 
has ever equaled Amiel in the analysis of his own 
soul, the complete explanation of his deepest and 
most elusive feelings ; and as he represents in one 
respect a type of mental disturbance wnich is be- 
coming more and more common, it happens that in 
his merciless dissection many others *ee their hearts 
laid bare. . . . But the point where the life of Amie 
has the keenest interest for many of our generation 
is at the conflict between the critical faculty and 
the religious instinct.—{New York Tribune, 

Among the most interesting philosophical writings 
which have appeared of late years.—[{Renan. 


AMIEL'S JOURNAL. 


Translated, with Introduction and Notes, by 
Mrs. Humpnry Warp. Crown 8vo, cloth, $2.0. 

A record of his intellectual attitude—a minute and 
marvelous, though unstudied, chronicle of mental 
impressions, the publication of which was an event 
in the history of literature, and has insured his 
name an immortality that might have escaped the 
most finished conscious performance within the 
limit of his powers. . . . This marvelous and fasci- 
nating production.—{New York Commercial Adver- 
tiser. 

A book which will be carefully and closely read 
and lovingly remembered. . . . It is not often that 
we have such a book to comment upon, nor sucha 
mind as Amiel’s to respect and pay tribute to.— 
(Mail and Express. 

A wealth of thought and a power of expression 
which would make the fortune of a dozen less able 
works.—({Churchman. 

It has already made its mark, and ts a book not to 
be exhausted in a few readings, but which, when 
once read, will be laid aside to be read again, and 
which in the last review will both yield more than 
in the first and leave the impression that it must 
still be taken up anew.—[Independent. 


MACMILLAN & CO., New York, 


(112 Fourth Avenue. 








NEW BOOKS. 


English Prose Style. 


Specimens of English Prose Style from 
Malory to Macaulay. Selected and Anno- 
tated, with an Introductory Essay, by George 
Saintabury. Crown Svo. Price, $2. 


“it well deserves the attention which the scholarly 
reputation of the writer is sure to obtain for it.” 
Saturday Review, London 


“Outside and inside it is a goodly hook Tt ts 
pleasant to the eye, pleaeant to the touch, pleas 
ant, above all, to the mentalear. Open it where 
you will, some master of speech Is thee to ad 
dregs you.”’— Pall Mall Gazette. 


Four Centuries of 
Silence ; 


Or, From Maltachito Christ. By the Rev. BR. 
&. Redford, M.A... LL.B. Crown Svo. Price 
$1 50. 

“Every chapter is full of most interesting informa 
tion and discussion, suggesting matter for com 
ment... . It fillaa gapin the history of religious 
thought—especially for those who have not the 
means of exploring the wide fleld of recent crit 
iciam of which this volume is the condensed 
thought.”— British Quarterly Review. 


We Two Alonein Europe. 


By Mary L. Ninde. Mlustrated from original 

designs. Price, 81.50. 

“ This is one of the most intelligent, most interest 
ing, and most valuable of american narratives 
of foreign travel Few travelera have better 
eyes, and few writers apter pens, than this most 
capital book exemplifies.”’-{Literary World, 
Roston. 

“Seis a narrative told so naturally and so vividly 
that the two gentle travelers do not seem to be 
‘alone,’ but to have taken at least the reader 
along with them.”—{Congregationalist, Boston. 


The Humbler Poets. 


A Collection of Newspaper and Periodical 
Verse, 1870 to 1585 Compiled by Slason 
Thempsron. Crown Svo. Gilttop Price 82. 
“The publishers have done well in Issuing this vol 
ume in a style of literary and artistic excellence, 
because the contents richly entitle it to such 
distinetion.”—[Home Journal, Boston 

“I¢ is surprising how much of genuine worth is com 
prised among these literary waifs.”—[{Christian 
Union, New York 

«The selection has been made with rare taste and 
discrimination, and the result isa delightful vol 
ume.”—[The Observer, New York. 


Letters to a Daughter. 


By Helen Ekin Starrett. 16mo. 
price, 50 cents; cloth, price, 75 cents 
“They are nine in number, and they are admira 

ble... . The little book ought to have the wid 

est possible circulation. Its views are excel 

lent, and they are well put. Mothers of daugh 
ters shuuld see that it has # hearing.”’—{Literary 
World, Boston. 

“These letters bave the three great virtues of 
brevity, simplicity, and of good sense. We com 
mend them to our readers without reserve.”’— 
{Independent, New York. 


Paper, 


The Standard Operas. 


Their Plots, their Muric, and their Com- 
posers. By George P. Upton. tyme. Vellow 
edaes, price @1.50; gilt edges, price, &2. 
“The summaries of the plots are so clear, logical, 

and well written that one can read them with 
real pleasure, which cannot be said of the ordi 
nary operatic synopsis. Mr. Upton’s book is 
fully abreast of the times.’’—[(The Nation. 


NEW EDITIONS. 


Life of Abraham Lincoln. 


By Hon. I. N. Arnold, Third Edition. vo. 

With portrait. Price, $2.50. 

“ The book is, without exception, the most satisfac 
tory record of his life that has yet been writ 
ten. Readers will find that in its entirety it isa 
work of absorbing and enduring interest, that 
will enchain the attention more effectually than 
any novel.”’—{ Magazine of American History. 


The Book Lover. 


By Prof. James Baldwin. Fourth Edition. 

Price. $1.25. 

“The reader who goes carefully through its 200 
pages ought not only to love books in general 
better than he ever did before, but love them 
more wisely, more intelligently, and more cis 
criminatingly.”—[{Literary Worid. 


Sold by all booksellers, or sent by mail, postpaid, on 
receipt of price by the Publishers, 


A. C. McCLURG & CO., 


(Successors to JANSEN, McCLURG & CO.,) 


Cor. Wabash Ave. aud Madison St., Chicago. 


— 


EASTER PRESENTS. 


Beautiful New Books in “ Easter” Bindings, 
Easter Thoughts from George Her- 
bert. 


With Beautiful Crayon M[lustrations 
8vo, $1.25 


Square 


The Daisy Seekers. 

By W.M.L. Jay. With Illustrations on each 
page. Square 12mo, $1 
The Old, Old Story. 

lilustrated. Square i2mo, 75 cents 
The Gate of Paradise. 

A Dream of Easter Eve 
Square 12mo, 50 cents. 
Easter Joy. 

Cross-shaped, with Illuminated Covers, 60 cts 
Song of Hope. 

By Ernest W. Saurtierr. In Cross shape, 
with Illuminated Covers. 50 cents. 
Life’s Sunny Side 

By W. M. L. Jay. Scripture Selections and a 
Poem for each day of amonth. 50 cents 
Comfort Crumbs. 

A Book of Choice Extracts. 75 cents. 


A New Edition. 


Silver Streams, 
Iiiuminated Texts and Hymns for a Month. 
By Frances Ripiey HavereaL. 35 cents 


Sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt of price. 


E. P. DUTTON & CO., 


PUBLISHERS, 
31 West 23d St., New York. 


“An essay in the highest intellectual morality.” 


ANNA KARENINA. 


By Cocnt Lro Torstot Translated from the 
Russian by Nathan Haskell Dole. Royal 12mo, 
750 pages, $1.75. 


“Anna Karénina’’ is one of the great novels 
of the world It deals with questions which ap 
peal to every man and woman. The young and 
beautifal wife of an influential official in St 
Petersburg suddenly wakes to the fact that she 
vassionately loves a young officer, and that her 
life with ber husband, whom she married as a 
matter of convenience, hax been a long Iie She 
struggles against the temptation. but at last she 
yields, and goes away with her lover Not even 
George Eliot paints with greater power the io 
exorableness «f law. The happiness of the 
lovers at first is complete, but Anna is jealous 
and exacting. for the very reason of the unsta 
bleness wf her position, and the downward path 
is sure and teriible 


For amore complete analysis of this remarkable 
book see Mr. Howelis’s notice in ** Harper's Month 
ly” for Apri, page 809 


THOMAS Y. CROWELL & CO.,, 
13 Astor Place, New York. 


Ready Saturday, March 27. 


IN ENGLISH According to the Common 
§ Version, with Explana- 
tory Notes by Epwarp Rosson, D. D. 
Revised Edition, with Foot notes from the 
Revised Version of 1881. and Additional Notes 
by M. B Rrippte, D.D.. Profe-sor of New 
Testament Exegesis in Hartford Theological 
Seminary. Printed from entirely new plates. 
lvol,&vo. $1.50, net 
Dr. Robinson’s English Ilarmony, which has long 
been the stancard work of ita class, is now revised 
so as to incline the resnits of the very frottful 
studies of the Gespels in recent vears. Jf ts of the 
greatest value to c'ergyumen Sunday school Teachers, 
and all students of the Quspe s 


*,* For sale by all Booksetierx Sent by mail, post 
paid, on receipt of price, by the Publishers, 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston; 
114 EB. 17th St, New Vork. 


S C \or, Josiah Allen as a 
WEET ICELY; Politician, 


° 9 - 
By Josiah Allen’s Wife, 
‘““ will lead the author onward into Hierary im 
mortality "—Miss Frances E. Willard.— jt 
eclipses her past laurels. and «ombines the ex 
tremes of humor and path sina manner worthy 


of Dickens.’’—N. Y. Mercury. “1 expect 
great enjoyment from it"—Rose E. Cleve- 
land, * lit is eloquent. pathetic.”"—Srnator 
Blair. Iilustrared, cloth, $2 


FUNK & WAGNALLS, 10-12 Dey St., N.Y. 


ELSON'S 


Sunday School Books and Cards. 
Approved byall Evangelical Denomination 
Berp ror CatTaLocre. 


. T, NELSON & SONS. 42 BieackerS*., NY 


EASTER CONCERT EXERCISE. 


“VICTORY OVER DBATH.” 


Price, 5 cents; ®3.50 per hundred Send forsample, 
or address ordera to Congregational “unday- 
School and Publishing = ociesy, Buston. 


JHE AMERICAN SUNDAY SCHOOL UNION, 


1122 Chestnut Street, Philad’a, Pa., 
Is the national depot for Holiday Books, Cards of 











all kinds and for all seasons. Sune 


of all kinds, Bibles, Books, Papers and Librarit 


YOUNG PEOPLE. 





Catalogues and specimens sent free on application, 


lay School supplies 
> for 
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IN AND ABOUT BOSTON. 


[FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT.] 


AMES RUSSELL LOWELL and Oliver Wendell 
Holmes purpose to sail for England early in April. 
Their arrangements were made to go on the ‘“‘ Oregon ” 
in her first trip from Boston had she not been lost. Dr. 
Holmes has been in England but once before—some 
fifty years ago, in the interests of his profession. It is 
their purpose to return in the late autumn. 

This information is apposite to follow the statement of 
Mr. Hatton’s paragraph in the last week’s Christian 
Union, that “‘it is persistently reported in literary cir- 
cles that Mr. Lowell intends to come to reside in Eng- 
land, making his home either in London or Oxford.” 
He quotes this information from a correspondent who 
** professes to be inspired with the whole truth of the 
business :” ‘‘ For the future Mr. Lowell is likely to form 
one of the circle of celebrities which the Master of 
Balliol gathers round him. It is no secret that when 
Mr. Lowell left us he left his heart as well. True patriot 
as he is, he contracted in England intellectual ties 
stronger perhaps than any he had formed in a country 
where many of his old friends have been dying off... . 
Ever since he crossed the Atlantic his heart has been 
pining for the intellectual fiesh-pots he left behind him ; 
and now that he comes back to us he is not likely to 
leave us for yet awhile.” I took this paragraph to Mr. 
Lowell, and asked what I might say of it. After read- 
ing it he smiled, replying, ‘‘There is not a word of 
truth in it. I am going on a visit, and shall return home ; 
indeed, I prefer my own country.” It is gratifying 
to recognize that ‘‘ London society of all kinds welcomes 
him with effusion,” for this deserved attention and esti- 
mate does not disturb’ the confidence that the poet-phi- 
losopher is, and will continue to be, as Webster sald of 
Washingion, ‘‘all our own.” He is American as truly 
as our native elms. He is the product of our broadest 
culture and purest democracy. There is no probability 
that he can be transplanted. Perhaps our English 
friends had read Senator Hoar’s speech in which he re. 
marked that Senator Logan is a more representative 
American than James Russell Lowell when they reached 
the conclusion that Mr. Lowell ‘‘left his heart” with 
them when he returned from the Court of St. James. 
Party dogmatism strangely natrows and colors one’s 
outlook. If Mr. Lowell were in the United States Sen- 
ate, the vision of true Americans might see a purely 
American figure which they would greet with joy and 
satisfaction. 





The House defeated the bill on biennial elections, when 
put upon its final passage, by a decisive vote, all but 
two Democrats voting against, and enough Republicans 
joining them to leave the measure strongly below the 
two-thirds vote required to pass it. This is the third 
time the effort to submit the question to the people has 
been defeated in the last stages in the House. It will 
now require two years before the question can reach 
the people, if two consecutive Legislatures shall be 
favorable. 

It is significant that the measure lost strength the last 
few weeks before the final vote. This is attributed to 
the large influence which the Knights of Labor exert 
at the State House. They are alming at political 
management. They claim to have the power to say 
who shall be elected to Congress from ex-Governor 
Long’s district next November. Certain it is the office- 
seekers are keeping their glasses over the field. Anxious 
eyes are looking toward Senator Dawes’s seat at Wash- 
ington. I apprehend that this rushing, leaping labor 
movement will overleap itself. It has the character- 
istics of ‘‘ vaulting ambition.” With a large side of right 
and equity, it has also large admixtures of mechanical 
standards of right, formal schemes of morality, the 
empiric of virtue, ‘‘ the excellent foppery of the world.” 
If labor has the intelligence to comprehend the situa- 
tion, the moral firmness to do right, exacting equity 
with the calmness of conscious manhood, now is its 
golden hour. These are qualities its organization at 
present do not appear to be strongin. Its dangers, the 
Scylla and Charybdis between which it is safling, as an 
organization, are the fanatical ideas of some of its own 
leaders on the one side, and truckling politicians on the 
other. The moment you step from the high table-land 
of moral personalism into the arena of political scheming, 
the labor agitation reminds you of the witches in ‘‘ Mac 
beth ” who gather on the lonely heath in ‘‘ joy and foul 
alr” to begin their dolorous strain. 

“Yair is foul, and foul is fair.’’ 
If, instead of rushing for the State House in hot haste, 
thoughtful laborers would spend spare hours as Hugh 
Miller did, when a stone mason, in making themselves 
intelligent, or as Ezra Farnsworth, Samuel D. Warren, 
and hundreds of other poor boys did when they began 
to work for a mere pittance, they would accelerate 
moral and intelligent force so as to be easy masters of 
the situation in a decade. The wildest move they can 
make is to take the case into the arena of party politics, 


Mr. Joseph Cook closed his Boston lectures for the 
season last Monday. His audiences have been large. 
The enthusiasm of the audience has mainly manifested 
itself during the delivery of the preludes, interludes, 
and answers to questions. In his oratory Mr. Cook 
has been at his best this season. He has not pushed out 
into new fields in any department. Theologically he 
has mainly reiterated what he had said before. There 
have been brilliant passages in his oratory. His pre- 
ludes have been of the striking, and some of them of 
thesensational, kind. He is a great master of platform 
tactics ; what in military parlance would be called strat- 
egy. He had advertised his prelude for last Monday to 
be the reading of some letters from noted preachers and 
theologians, which he character!zed as “ brilliant and 
powerful.” In opening, he announced that he would 
hold the letters for the close, and deliver a political pre- 
lude, which proved to be one of the most powerful of 
the course. His opening sentence, that ‘‘ neither the 
Democratic nor Republican party can be preserved in 
whisky,” brought the house down. Butthemen who ap- 
plauded so lustily this sentiment were silent when the ora- 
tor, further on, announced his intention to vote with the 
Independents—that is, for the best men nominated by 
either party. He more than hinted at a possible new 
National party on the basis of prohibitory constitutional 
amendment, sound principles for labor, equal laws for 
all, and some other points. The liquor traffic, he said, 
has the Democratic party by the throat and the Re- 
publican party by the beard. After the lecture, on Vital 
Orthodoxy, which he read from a manuscript, and 
which was but a restatement and summarization of what 
he had said before, Mr. Cook read letters which 
had been written in answer to a circular sent out by the 
officers of the lectureship, and to the question, ‘‘ What 
saves, and why?” from Dr. R. 8. Storrs, ex-President 
Hill, of Harvard College, ex-President Mark Hopkins, 
and omitted reading, for want of time, letters from 
ex-President Magoun, Bishop Huntington, Dr. John 
Hall, and Professor Stearrs, of Bangor. Some gentle- 
men to whom circulars were sent failed to answer, owing 
to illness, Mr. Cook stated. The Executive Committee 
presented a report heartily indorsing the lectures, and 
recommending a course of lectures for next season. 
The Finance Committee made no statements except 
that $150 were necessary to ‘‘close up,” and sent the 
boxes round. OBSERVER. 








IN AND ABOUT CHICAGO. 


[FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT.] 


HE revival spirit which is in the air determined 

the subject discussed, Monday evening, at the last 
meeting of the Congregational Club—viz., Revivals. 
Dr. Flavel Bascom, the Nestor of Congregationalism ijn 
the West, read a very able and interesting paper on the 
history of revivals. Dr. W. M. Lawrence, pastor of the 
Second Baptist Church, spoke eloquently, and from a 
rich experience, on Low to promote revivals. Dr. Bris- 
tol, of Grace Methodist Church, suggested the methods 
best fitted to secure the results of revivals. Professor 
Scott, of the Theological Seminary, traced the law of 
revivals ; and Dr. Humphrey, District Secretary of the 
American Board, gave a brief history of revivals in for- 
eign lands. The speakers were very much at home 
with their subjects, and held the close attention of those 
present till the meeting broke up. 





Sunday morning, Dr. Barrows, of the First Presbyte- 
rian Church, took the ‘‘ Present Religious Movement in 
Chicago, and {ts Critics” for bis subject. It need hurdly 
be said that Dr. Barrows is thoroughly in sympathy 
with this movement, and an earnest supporter of Mr. 
Jones and Mr. Small. Indeed, it is difficult to see how 
a Christian minister can excuse himself for standing 
aloof from the movement. Mr. Jones has now com- 
pleted three of the four weeks of his engagement, and 
every evening his sermon is an improvement on those 
which have preceded it. It may be doubted if a more 
awfully impressive sermon on sin and its consequences 
has been preached since the days of Jonathan Edwards 
than the one delivered by Mr. Jones Thursday night. 
The effect was tremendvus—the word is used advisedly 
—hundreds of persons bowing before it, and pro- 
fessing a desire to live for God. One soon gets accus- 
tomed to Mr. Jones’s “slang,” as it is wrongly called, 
and follows him eagerly as, in his pecullar and irresistible 
way, he develops his thought. In every sentence one can 
see that his desire is to do men good, to win them to the 
service of the Lord—a service which he believes to be the 
best and happiest in the world. The good results of this 
preaching are more and more apparent. The sermons 
are discussed everywhere. They are read wherever our 
papers go, and, whether their phraseology is liked or 
disliked, the wholesome truths they contain cannot be 
set aside. Very fittingly uia Dr. Barrows rebuke those 





overnice critics who find fault with Mr. Jones’s habit of 
calling things by their right names and denouncing as 





sinful habits in which Christian people are wont far too 
often to indulge : ‘‘ We are not saved or lost by taste. I 
hope your religion is not so delicate a thing that it will 
be hurt by hearing vulgar sins and sinners called by vul- 
gar names, such as you are all familiar with, and such 
as even Luther and Milton were wont toemploy. Your 
religion has been able to survive the filth which is 
dumped into the house daily by some of our newspapers, 
and I am really confident that it will survive the strong 
language with which Mr. Jones, in the earnestness of 
his soul, and with plenty of Biblical examples, speaks of 
human sin. Religion is not degraded by what lifts men 
by the hundred to better lives, and by what makes sin 
seem loathsome.” 

The preaching of Mr. Jones is very different from 
that which we are accustomed to hear from the platforms 
of the Young Men’s Christian Assoclation and from 
most of our evangelists. He puts the emphasis on works 
rather than faith ; or, without at all denying the neces- 
sity of faith, insists that faith apart from works is dead, 
that there can be no faith without repentance, and no 
repentance that does not lead one to ‘‘ quit one’s sins.” 
Mr. Jones believes that the most ‘dreadful fact in this 
universe is the fact of sin, and hence he employs all his 
power—illustrative, dramatic, sarcastic, pathetic—to 
convince his hearers that their first and continual duty is 
to repent. We certainly look for great results next 
week; and, though we feel that Mr. Jones ought to 
spend at least three months in the city if the best work 
is to be done, we shall always be thankful that he came 
here even for a single month. 

The service for men alone Sunday afternoon was 
attended by as many men as the Rink could hold. The 
Rink was filled also Thursday morning with wives and 
mothers, and will undoubtedly be filled to-day, Satur- 
day, with young women, for whom Mr. Jones has 
special sermons. There is a desire on the part of many 
to have Mr. Jones remain after next week, and conduct 
services either on the West Side or in the Exposition 
Building, where persons from each division of the city 
could easily come. There is no doubt that Mr. Jones 
improves upon acquaintance, and that the more one 
hears him the better one will be pleased with him. 





The Maxwell Brothers, who stood out so long, and 
apparently so justly, against the demands of the strikers, 
have at last yielded toa boycott which threatened to 
break up the market for their goods. They take all the 
strikers back, withdraw their objections to the Box- 
makers’ Union, consent that non-union men now in their 
employ become union men, promise to discharge those 
against whom reasonable complaints may be made, 
agree to pay the same price for machine-made boxes as 
for those made by hand, less the difference in their 
value—this difference to be decided hereafter—and to 
pay the price for labor fixed by the Boxmakers’ Union, 
provided other firms decide to do the same; finally, 
they promise hereafter to settle all difficulties by arbi- 
tration ; the firm chooses one arbitrator, the men an 
other. and these two a third, their decision in all cases 
to be binding on both parties. This settlement of a 
long-standing difficulty is new evidence of the power of 
labor when organized. No firm can resist it. As 
things now are, contractors and manufacturers are at 
the mercy of their help, and the sooner the fact is 
recognized, and some mutual understanding arrived at, 
on the basis of the Golden Rule, the better will it be for 
the country. There is every prospect that the move- 
ment for a labor day of eight hours will be success 
ful. Perhaps it ought to be. Certainly it would be 
favored by many who are not now its friends 
could they feel sure that the leisure thus gained 


will be wisely employed. Men ought to earn enough 


in elght hours to furnish them with the necessities 
of life; but it 1s a matter of doubt with many of our 
more thoughtful citizens whether the better class 
of laborers will be content to work eight hours for 
eight hours’ pay, and whether, if there be no reduction 
of pay, they will not gladly embrace the opportunity to 
put in extra time, and thus throw away the opportunity 
for rest and improvement on which the advocates of the 
eight-hour system lay such stress. He would be a bold 
man who should venture to predict how this labor 
question, py far the most important question now before 
the country, is going to be settled. Only of this we 
may be sure : it cannot be settled permanently excepton 
the principles of the Gospel. 





The many friends of Professor James T. Hyde, East 
and West, will be saddened to learn that the physicians 
give no hope of his recovery. He has failed rapidly the 
last few weeks. No man has been more self-sacrificing 
in his work than he, or more ready to go hither and 
thither at the request of his friends. He is now threat- 
ened with paralysis, rrobably brought on by overwork. 
His duties in the Semiaary are discharged by the other 
professors. Professor Hyde is under sixty, and three 
months ago seemed to be in perfect health. 
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HOW TO SPLIT A SHEET OF PAPER. 


It is one of the most remarkable prop- 
erties of that wonderful product, paper, 
that it can be split into two or even three 
parts, however thin the sheet. We have 
seen a leaf of ‘‘The Illustrated News” 
thus divided in three parts, or three thin 
leaves, One consisted of the surface on 
which the engraviags are printed ; another 
was the side containing the letterpress ; 
and a perfectly blank plece on each side 
was the paper that lay between. Many 
people who have not seen this done might 
think it impossible; yet it is not only 
possible, but extremely easy, as we shall 
show: Get a plece of plate-glass, and 
place on it a sheet of paper; then let the 
latter be thoroughly soaked. With care 
and a little dexterity the sheet can be 
split by the top surface being removed. 
But the best plan is to paste a piece of 
cloth or strong paper to each side of the 
sheet to be split. When dry, violently 
and without hesitation pull the two pieces 
asunder, when part of the sheet will be 
found to have adhered to one and part to 
the other. Soften the paste in water, and 
the pleces can easily be removed from the 
cloth, The process is generally demon- 
strated as a matter of curiosity, yet it can 
be utilized in various ways. If we want 
to paste In a scrap-book a newspaper arti- 
cle printed on both sides of the paper, and 
possess only one copy, it is very conven- 
fent to know how to detach the one side 
from the other. The paper when split, 
as may be imagined, is more transparent 
than it was before being subjected to the 
operation, and the printing-ink somewhat 
duller ; otherwise the two pleces present 
the appearance of the original if again 
brought together. Some time ago the 
information of how to do this splitting 
was advertised to be sold for a consiler- 
able sum. We now impart it to all our 
readers gratuitously.—[Paper Trade 
Journal. 


A SWIMMING- LESSON IN VENICE. 


If the day is warm we shall see plenty 
of Venetian boys swimming in the canals, 
wearing nothing but a pair of Nght 
trousers, and they care so little for our 
approach that we are afraid our gondolas 
will run over someof them. The urchins 
are very quick and active, however, and 
we might as well try to touch a fish as 
one of them. I once saw a Venetian 
girl, about sixteen years old, who was 
sitting upon the steps of a house teaching 
her little brother to swim. The little 
fellow was very small, and she had tled a 
cord around his waist, one end of which 
she held in her hand. She would let the 
child get into the water and paddle away 
as well as he could. When he seemed 
tired, or when he had gone far enough, 
she pulled himin. She looked very much 
as if she were fishing, with a small boy 


for a balt.—[ From ‘Personally Coeduon 
ed,” by Frank R. Stockton. 


Rep Tare.—French offictal red-tapeism 
led to an amusing scene recently in an 
Auvergnattown. An old gentleman hav- 
ing died, the Juge de Paix formally 
sealed up the house till the heirs should 
take possession, in accordance with Gallic 
law. But the neighbors were soon dis- 
turbed by most frightful nolses and 
meeawings, and found that the house cat 
had been sealed up inside with the rest 
of the dead man’s property, and, as the 
Judge had done his work most con- 
sclentiously, not a single exit remained 
for poor puss, The nefghbors dared not 
break the seals to let puss out, so after 
some days applied to the nearest magis- 
trate; he was equally powerless, and a 
formal petition had to be handed in to 
the President of the Civil Tribunal for 
legal authorization to open a single crack 
in the building. Then the Juge de Paix 
ard his ofliclals solemnly proceeded to 
the house and formally broke the seals, 
with the result of liberating a very 
sterved cat, which, being exceedirgly 








wild and spiteful from its long imprison- 
ment, ungratefully flew at the unlucky 


NEW _PUBLICATIONS. 





NEW ee 
THE LATE MRS. NULL. 


thor of “ Rudder Grange,” 
the Tiger?” etc., etc. 1 vol., 12mo, $1.50. 
Mr. Stockton’s first novel is certain of an 


By Frank R. 
STOCKTON, au- 
“The Lady, or 


enthusiastic welcome from the thousands of 
readers of his short stories. He bas not only 
written the very characteristic novel for which 
every one has looked from him, but a great deal 
more: a powerful sustained story, in which all 
these hest traits of his are put at last into a fit- 
ting form and into a permanent piece of litera- 


AMERICAN DIPLOMACY ; AND THE 


FURTHERANCE OF COMMERCE. 0° 


Evcene Scuvuyier, author of “ Peter the 
Great,” etc., etc. 1 vol., 8vo, $2.50. 

The author’s exceptional experience has ad- 
mirably fitted him for the preparation of this 
volume, which for the first time adequately sets 
forth the workings of this important department 
of our government. It may be specially com- 
mended to thoge in the public service. 


OCEANA; OR, ENGLAND AND HER 
COLONIES. agg ANTHONY Frovups, 


Illustrated. 1 vol., 
crown 8yo, $2.50. 
By An- 


LETTERS TO DEAD AUTHORS, ®*4™ 


Lana. 1 vol., Blzevir 12mo, gilt top, $1. 


THE HISTORY OF GERMAN LITERA- 


TURE By Prof. Witi1AmM Scutrer. Trans- 
* lated under the supervision of Pro- 
fessor Max Miiller. 2 vols., 12mo, $3.50. 


WHAT DOES HISTORY TEACH? ,*° 


JouNn 
Stuart Backie. 1 vol., 16mo, Cloth, 75 
cents. 
“A bright, brave, inspiring book, we heartily 
commend it to our readers.”’— [Hartford Cou- 
rant. 


THE FIGHT FOR MISSOURI IN 1864. 


From the Inauguration of Jackson to the 
Death of Lyon. By Colonel Taomas L, 
Sneap. 1 vol.,12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


DOMESTICUS : A TALE OF THE IM- 
a. ‘Gi... eee Ars 


Butter, author 
** Nothing to Wear.” 1 vol., 12mo, $1.25. 


STRANGE CASE OF DR. JEKYLL AND 
By Rozert Louis STEVENSON, 


MR. HYDE. author of the ‘‘ New Arabian 
Nights,” “Treasure Island,”. etc. Library 
Edition, $1'; paper, 25 cents. 


*“ A work of incontestable genius. . . . What 
is worth mentioning, because otherwise many 
ple will miss it, is that a noble moral under- 
Ries the marvelous tale.”—[James Payn in the 
Independent. 


HOW TO BE HAPPY THOUGH MAR- 


RIED Being a Handbook to Marriage.‘ By 
* a Graduate in the University ‘of 
Matrimony. 1 vol., 12mo, $1.25. 


“One of the brightest, wittiest, most sensible, 
and wholesome books on the subject of matri- 
mony that we have seen.’’—[New York Ob- 
server. 


Messrs. Scribner beg to announce a reissue of the 
Samous Bible Commentary (known also as the 
Speaker's Commentary) in a new edition at greatly 
reduced price. The first two volumes of the new 
edition are now ready. Cloth, $3 each, net, 
Readers are invited to send for circular note giving 
all the details of the republication. 


*,* These books for sale by all booksellers, or sent, 
postpaid, on receipt of price, by 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 


743-745 Broadway, New York. 


NEARLY READY. 


SUMMER HAVEN SONGS. 
By James Herbert Morse. 


16mo, cloth extra, with 
frontispiece. $1.25. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 


a7 and 29 West 23d &t., New York, _ 


LEARN SHORTHAND. snd pai soa 


Best ayatem speed in half the usual time) taught by 
mail by LEVELAND, Albany, N.Y Send for ctr- 











J udge as he opened the door, 


New A. L. 0.8. Books. 


Pictures of St. Paul, Drawn in an 
English Home by A. L. O. E. 16 full-page 
illustrations. $1.50. | 

A most interesting and instructive story com- | 
bined with a vivid delineation uf the great Apos- 


tle’s life. The very thing for reading aloud on 
Sabbath Evenings. 


The Parables of Christ, by A. L. 
O. E. 12 illustrations, 16mo, $1. 


A very profitable and pleasant little book for 
readers, old or young. 


The A. L. Ow. EL Library, 50 Vole. 
1 in Scarlet Cloth, and in w neat case. 
$28, 





The Little Library, by A. L. O. E., | 
contained in the above, but put up sepa- | 
rately for younger readers, 20 Vols, 
16mo, $6 50. 


OTHER NEW BOOKS. | 


Richard and Robin, by Mattie B. | 
Banks, Author of the ‘ Children’s Sum 
mer.” 16mo, $1 25 
A very bright, pretty book for the younger chil- 
dren, and full of capital lessons, two. 
The Giiletes, by the author of ‘ Win 
and Wear.” 
1, Dick, THE CAPTAIN. - 16mo, 75 ets. 
2. NAN, THE Missionary. 16mo, 75 cts. 
The first two volumes of an admirable series 
of six little books, tilustrating various virtues, 
such as Integrity. Unselfishness, Perseverance, 
Enterprise, Faithfulness, and Honesty. They | 
are alike entertaining and instructive. 
Sqanoptical Lectures on the Books 
of Holy Scripture, by Donald Fraser, 
D.D. In 2 Vols. New edition, carefully 
revised throughout. $4 50 


ROBERT CARTER & BROTHERS, 


530 Broadway, New York. 
*,* Any of the above (except the A. L. O, E.Libraries) 
sent by mall, postage prepaid, on receipt of ihe price. 


EASTER MUSIC. 


if core ~ §) A new arrange- 
Captivity Captive,” Aan. e7sange 
ure Selections for Easter Tide, interspersed with 
apt riate hymns, set to original music, the 
: ~- pd Pong money fitted for use on 
an r Sunday oung and 0) 16 By Rev. 
ROBERT Lowry igh - wie 
Price, @4 per 100; 5 cts. each by Mall, 


Ti 
Faster Annual No. 10,"z mane tee 


tains new and original songs by popular com- 
posers, furnishing an abundant variety of ap 
IFO nee material for Sunday-School Easter 
estivals. 


Price, 84 per 100: 5 cta each by Mall. 


| 


Ti : 64 1 
Festival Anthems,” psge anthena ree 
Faster and other joyous occasions. 

Price, $3.60 per doz.; 35 cts. each by Mail, 


Acomplete Catalogue of Easter Music, Services, 
Carols, Anthems, etc., sent on request. 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 76 East Ninth St., New York. 


$1 Randolph Street, Chicago. 
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AN IRON CROWN. 





A decided success. A second edi~ 
tion already called for. 

This new novel fs the work of a highly success 
ful author. Itisastartling exposé of some of 
the great evils of the day in their inside work 
ings But it is more than that, being : a masterly 
work of fiction of absorbing interest, the prod 


| uct of undoubted genius It has been called THe 


GREAT AMEXICAN Nove, and is destined w be- 
come famous 

“Whether the great American novel has been writ 
ten remains to be dec ided after th is book shall have 
been widely read.’’—[Chicago Evening Journal. 


‘An Iron Crown’ 1s a stirring tale.”- [New York 
Sun 
“An excit ingly interesting story.”—[{Inter-Ocean. 

“The plot is well conceived and admirably con 
ducted. The characters are happily drawn.”—[Globe 
Democrat, St. Louta, 

“When one has read the manner in which it lays 
bare the power of monopolies, the corruptions of pol 
itics, and the public swindles of the times, he does 
not wonder that the author desiresto remain fora 
time unknown. Yet the question wi!l be asked, 


*Who is the man with the power, skill, and inclina 


tion to write such a masteriy erraignment ” [t is in 
every respect a work likely to create a sensation,” 
[Pittsburg Commercial Gazette. 

“The intense earnestness which breathes through 
the lang suage is contagious, and few will be able to 
resist it.’ ’—(San Francisco Chronicle. 

560 peges. Price, $i 50) 


your bookseller to order it, or addr 


T'S’ DENISON, Publisher, 


aX 163 RANDOLPH ST. » CHICAGO, 


THE BEST INSTRUCTION BOOKS, 


Richardson’s New Method for the Pianoforte. 


The fame and sale of this celebrated instruction 
book promise to be permanent. Having the fleld to 
iteelf, as the only first-class method, for ita first few 
years, it has not suffered from the publication of 
other and reaily good instructors, but continues to 
sell very larcely 

It is the most correct book of its class, having been 
many times revised. lt has aleo been repeatedly 
enlarged, and is used by a multitude of teachers in 
all parts of the country. PRICE, $3. 


Send for Ditson & Co.’s large list of 
Easter Music: Carols, Anthems, Ouar- 
tets, &c. 


Clarke's New Method for Reed Organ, 


(&2.50,) continves to be a well ig oe edfand favor 

ite method, and contains good instructions and 

much fine music. Other, cheaper and smaller, but 

relable, methods are: Johnson's Parlor Organ In 

struction Book ($1.50), Bellak's Method for Organ 

$1, ane Winner's Ideal Method for Cabinet Organ 
cts.) 


LAKME, 


Remember our popular books: MIxsTREL SoNnGs 
($2), WAR SonGs (50 cts.), and CoLURGse Sonas (50 ets.). 
They seli everywhere, and please everybody. 


the new, brilliant, and popular opera, 
mailed fo wr $1.6) paper, or $2 cloth, 


Remember that any book will be mailed, post free, 
for Retail Price. 


OLIVER DITSON &CO., Boston 


C. H,. Drrson & Co., 867 Broadway, New York. 
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746 Hymns, with Tunes. 
(Hymns, 35c.—60c. 
A FEW TES 


I am inclined to rank it first among hymn and ta 
The book must approve itself to the churches.— op 


*,* A sample copy will be sent, postpaid, 
adopted. Specimen pages free. 


A. S. BARNES & 


AYMNS RSONSS 


HITCHCOCK. _ EDDY. 


450 Pages. 8vo, Cloth. 
Chapel Hymns and Tunes, 75c. 


ge ARMINA ANTRUM 


PRAISE 
WIth TUNES 


MUDGE. 


Price, eome 
TIMONIALS. 


It satisfies me beyond any work of the kind I have ever seen 


—[(Rev. THOS. B. McL EOD, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


It contains the best hymns of all the ages, and nothing but the hest 


—[Rev. FRITZ W. BALDWIN, Chelsea, Mass, 
ne books.—[M. M. G. DANA, St. Paul, Minn. 
Rev FRANK S. CHILDS, Conn. 


The book is, on the whole, the best one out.—[CHRISTIAN INTELLIGENCER. 
We give a most hearty welcome to this book. We are pleased with it even beyond expectation 


ILLUS. CHRISTIAN WEEKLY. 


This is a noble collection, skillfully arranged, beautifully printed, and set to fitting music. 
[z: 


E WITNESS, Halifax. 
on receipt of price, subject to return if not 


CoO., 


Publishers, 


NEW YORK AND CHICAGO. 











border, for veils, is just what is required, 
would be ruined.—[Domestic Monthly. 
Clairette, with a bonnet and veil of 


Bon-Ton. 


PRIESTLEY'S SILK-WARP CLAIRETTE. 


The new Clairettes are firmer and handsomer, and have a deeper mourning 
effect, than those which had such a success last season ; and the same material with a 


the most elegant, suitable, comfortable, and serviceable costume for journeys.—[Le 





and can be worn fearlessly when crape 


the same material, will be found at once 
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38 New and Accurate Maps ot All Parts of the World. BY MAIL 0 
Each Edition Revised to Date of Issue. 4to, Flexible Cloth. ; 
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MUSIC AND ART. 


Many of our readers, both in and out of this city, who 
have been tempted by the pictures in the windows of 
M. Knoedler’s establishment on Fifth Avenue to stray 
into the large gallery inside, and been deterred there- 
from by the price of admission which it seemed hardly 
worth while to pay for the time that one would spend 
there, will be glad to know that there is no longer any 
barrier of this kind, and that admission to the gallery 
of pictures at the rear of the establishment is now as 
free as to that of any of the other dealers’ galleries in 
the city. And a great boon It is to the public to have it 
so, too. For there is always something worth seeing in 
the Kvoedler gallery, and a few moments spent there in 
passing are sure to repay one. 


There are at present a number of interesting works to 
be seen at these rooms, Aubert’s ‘‘ Le Miroir aux Alou- 
ettes” hanging in the place of honor. For the lover of 
beautiful color harmonies and grace of form and draw- 
ing, this picture affords unmitigated satisfaction. It 
would be difficult to conceive of a more thoroughly 
lovely and graceful figure than that of the young mafden 
who stands in the center of the picture in the middle 
distance with one arm thrown up to conceal her face. 
The flowing line of the figure, from the hand of the ex 
tended arm to the hem of the drapery trailing on the 
ground, is indescribably graceful. 


Of recent etchings to be seen at Knoedler’s, the moat 
prominent {s that by R.. W. Macbeth. A.R.A, of F, 
Walker’s (A.R.A.) ‘The Mushroom Gatherers.” The 
picture is, to quote the little circular one finds near at 
hand, ‘‘one of those pictures in which Frederick 
Walker succeeded in uniting the representation of physi- 
cal beauty with an expression of a profound sympathy 
for toiling humanity, aud which justifies the comparison 
that has been made between the psinter and Millet. 
The etching, which is of the same size as the picture, 
has been produced by Mr. Macbeth with his customary 
faithfulness ; and the effect upon which so much de- 
pends, of the mingled lights of the waning moon and 
rising sun, has been preserved by a variation of the 
color of the ink used in printing.” 


The ‘ttle circular to which we have just referred {s, 
by the way, an admirably tasteful and dainty little adver- 
tising card. A miniature etching, not at all poorly 
done, of the larger plate, adorns the head of the leaflet, 
and then follows the text from which we have made the 
excerpts above, the whole being printed carefully on 
the finest of paper. 


Since the American Opera Company has produced 
Nicolat’s ‘‘ Merry Wives of Windsor” this season, and 
thereby brought it and its composer into prominence in 
this country, we bave often heard the question asked, 
«© Who was Nicolai. and where did he live ?” Otto Nic- 
olai was born at Kéoigsberg in 1810, and in 1827 took 
lessons from Zelter in Berlin. He afterward studied in 
Rome, and there acquired an intimate acquaintaince 
with the mysteries of the school of Palestrina. He be- 
gan his career by writing Italian operas, two of which 
were produced at Trieste, and one at Turin. In 1841 
he was appointed Hof Kapellmeister at Vienna ; and, in 
1847 he was honored with the same appointment at Ber- 
lin, where, in 1849, he produced the work upon which 
his reputation chiefly rests, ‘‘ Die lustigen Weibe von 
Windsor,” founded upon Shakespeare’s ‘‘ Merry Wives 
of Windsor.” Tbe success of this was most brilliant ; 
but, two months only after its first performance, Nicolal 
was attacked with a fit of apoplexy, of yhich he died, 
on the 11th of May, 1849. 

Like Goetz and Jensen, he died before reaching his 
artistic maturity, and bis opera, which we have been 
hearing this winter, bears witness, by its lovely melodies 
and the skill and beauty of its orchestration, to the 
greater things he might have accomplished if he had 
lived. 


The Florentines are about to celebrate the fifth cen- 
tenary of the birth of their famous townsman, Belto di 
Bardo, better known as Donatello. The monthand day 
of his bisth are uncertain, but an authentic statement 
made by himeelf fixes with sufficient precision 1386 as 
the year when he was born. Donatellomay be regarded 
as the creator of modern sculpture, having infused life 
and reality into the cold and mechanical art of his day 
by insisting on the necessity of following nature and 
discarding purely conventional rules. 


The London ‘‘ Times” said recently: ‘‘ We are re- 
quested to state that Franz Liszt during b/s forthcoming 
visit to Eogland can entertain no proposal for playing 
in public. He writes : ‘I wish it to be understood that 
I come to London merely as 8 guest,’ and, with the mod- 
esty characteristic of the greatest pianist this century 
has seen, he adds: ‘My fingers are seventy-five years 
old, and Bhtlow, Saint Sstns, Rubinstein, and Walter 
Bache play my compositions much better than my di- 


lspidated self.’” 





The origin of engraving is thus described in,the cur- 
rent number of the ‘‘ Art Journal:” ‘‘There are few 
chapters in the history of art of greater interest than 
those which unfold to us the discovery of forgotten 
treasures, and reveal the existence of works which had 
long ago passed out of remembrance. The intimate con- 
nection between the invention of engraving and the art 
of the silversmith, or rather that branch of the silver- 
smith’s work which consists of the chasing of an outline 
into a plate of precious metal to be subsequently filled 
up with dark colored enamel, the so-called Niello work, 
was never appreciated until, at the close of the last 
century, the Abbe Zeni found among some old Itallan 
engravings, in the National Library at Paris, a print 
which he recognized as similar in subject to the famous 
Pax, decorated with Niello work, made by Maso Fint- 
guerra for the baptistery of St. John, and paid for, as is 
proved by tbe records, in 1452. This Pax or Assump- 
tion was subsequently transferred to the cabinet of 
bronzes in the gallery at Florence, where it is 
now preserved, and {it was proved, on comparing 
with it the engraving, that the latter had actually 
been printed from the silver plate, before the enamel 
was fused {nto the outline—prior, therefore, to 1452. On 
the strength of this discovery, Finiguerra has, ever since 
the year 1796. been credited with the invention of pro- 
ducing engravings on paper from metal plates. There 
seems little reason to doubt, as has been often pointed 
out, that many silversmiths of the fifteenth century may 
have been in the habit of obtaining trials of their work 
in progress, as did Finiguerra, perchance, when he pro- 
duced this bistorical print, representing Christ crown- 
ing the Virgin, from his work on the Florentine pax. 
It may, indeed, have been, together with the well-known 
sulphur casts, a recognized mode of obtaining a record 
of the Nfello work, which had been practiced for many 
years previous to the time in question, though no such 
paper impressions of an earlier date than this have been 
handed down to us. It was a common practice to take 
proofs of the work by means of sulphur casts long pre- 
vious to 1452, as numerous specimens of such casts have 
been preserved to us, but it is difficult to say who was 
the first bold innovator who substituted a piece of paper 
for the culphur, and thus originated the precious art of 
engraving. The story of the wet linen, which accident- 
ally gave the idea to Finiguerra, is generally treated as 
fiction by those who have studied this subject.” 








FACT AND RUMOR. 


The yearly exports of umbrellas from England are 
valued at £581,000. 


Telegrams to the nuber of 13,936 were sent from one 
part of London to another on a recent day, and the 
central office in that city handled an aggregate of 64,770 
telegrams on the same day. 





Attention is called to two races of mep which must 
soon become extinct : The Maoris, of New Zealand, now 
reduced to Jess than forty-five thousand souls, and the 
Laplanders, who number about thirty thousand. 


After the unusual frost in the cold wave in Florida, 
the colored people explained the amazing phenomenon 
of washing frozen stiff on the line by deciding that ‘‘ the 
good Lord starched all de clothes for us in de night.” 


If the 9,000,000 soldiers of the European Powers were 
drawn up in line, the distance from right to left would 
be 6,000 miles, and the reviewing officer would require 
an express train for several days to go from one end of 
the line to the other. 


Thuringian toy-makers have no protection for their 
right to their own inventions, yet their enterprise is not 
discouraged. In some sample-rooms there are 12,000 to 
18,000 sample toys, and many drummers carry in their 
sample books 3,000 to 4,000 pictures and photographs of 
the productions of their firms. 








The Omaha ‘‘ Republican” says: ‘‘A Red Cloud 
preacher wore his son’s watch and chain to a ministerial 
association. He could not understand the extra amount 
of attention lavished upon him until a good brother 
pointed out that the queer watch charm which he 
sported was nothing more than an ivory poker chip.” 


A society taking its name after the great naturalist, 
J. J. Audubon, has been established for the purpose 
of fostering an interest for the protection of wild birds 
from destruction for millinery and other commercial 
purposes. The headquarters of the Society are at 40 
Park Row, New York City. It invites the co-operation 
of persons in every part of the country. 


We don’t vouch for this story: “‘ Boycotting is a terrible 
weapon. A young man had won the affections of a 
cigar dealer's daughter, but the father forbade him the 
house The young man organized a club of sympathiz- 
ers, who refused to buy cigars of him unless the father 
raised the barricade. Latest accounts indicate that the 
siege will end in smoke, and all will be happy.” 





The manager of a Boston daily telegraphed to its cor- 
respondent in Belfast, last week, to ‘‘send full particu- 
lars of the flood,” thinking that the freshets which have 
been inundating the Hub and vicinity extended to 
Maine. The answer was returned by postal : “ For par 
ticulars of the flood, refer to the 7th chapter of Gene- 
sis,” —[Exchange. 





A story is told of a clergyman who met a member of 
his congregation who was given to drink. He said: 
‘* Now, Jones, you know drink is your enemy ; why not 
give it up?” ‘‘ But, sir.” said the man, ‘‘ are we not 
told to love our enemies?” The clergyman was at first 
a little taken back by this form of argument, which he 
had never heard before. A momentary pause, however, 
and he was equal to the occasion. ‘‘ jones,” said he, “it 
is one thing to love your enemies, but quite another to 
swallow them !” 


A decision just promulgated by the Supreme Court of 
Germany evidences a compassion for spinsterhood which 
will doubtless be warmly appreciated in the circles 
chiefly concerned. It has been decided that ‘‘ if a bride 
has falsified her baptismal certificate with the simple 
intention of deceiving the bridegroom, on his requiring 
it for the purpose of the banns, as to her age, in order to 
insure marriage or happter nuptial intercourse, she shall 
not be punished as for falsifying deeds, but only for 
breach of the Jaw concerning falsification for the pur- 
pose of advancement.” 


** One of ‘the queerest cases I ever heard of,” said the 
atory-teller in the smoking-car, ‘‘is down in our town. 
There’s a man there who has a peculiar defect. I 
know him well. He's a draughtsman, and an accom- 
plished man. He can draw anything he is asked to 
draw, with a solitary exception, and do as good a job of 
it as any man in the country. But that one exception 
lost him his situation. his wife, his friends, and his repu- 
tation, and now it is killing him. Isn’t it strange?” 
‘‘Very ; but what is it he can’t draw?” ‘‘A sober 
breath.” —[Chicago News. 





The London ‘‘ Christian World” says: ‘‘ There is 
another miserable little burial scandal reported from 
Wigtoft, where the Rev. Joseph Heath refused to allow 
the body of an unbaptized child admission to the church 
or to read the burial service over it, but took care to ex- 
act the full fees. ‘The cunning of this pious priest,’ 
writes an indignant correspondent, ‘ manifested itself 
in his making no inquiry concerning baptism till the 
last moment, thus preventing the sorrowing parents 
from calling in the service of a wiser minister of relig- 
fon.’” 


The “ Pall Mall” tells us of a boy ten years of age, 
brought up at the Marylebone Police Court on Saturday 
on a charge of begging, who stated that he rarely took 
less than four shillings a day, and sometimes obtained 
ten shillings on a Sunday, and that his parents thrashed 
him if he did not take home three or four shillings each 
day. When asked what he did with his money, he said 
that when he got about four shillings he always ‘‘ went 
in” for sausages, vegetables, bread and butter, cake and 
coffee, and finished up by smoking. The rest of his 
money he took home to his parents. 





The last Parisian publication which has been seized by 
order of the Prefect of Police is neither a naturalist novel 
nor an anarchist pamphlet, but a simple directory. It is 
one of a very special kind, as it only gives the names of 
those of the inhabitants of the city who are noted for their 
philanthropic disposition and their readiness to relieve 
distress. The compiler turns out to be a well-known 
street beggar, who thus puts into methodical shape, for 
the benefit of the younger members of the profession, 
the information which he has amassed in the course of 
his long career.—[Boston Transcript. 





An attempt at revival of idolatry is reported from the 
Telugu Islands. The missionary work among these 
Telugus has been attended with marvelous success, the 
baptisms in each year being numbered by the thousands, 
Now the idolators seek to get even with the missionaries 
and win the people back to the faith of their fathers. 
They go among the Christian converts bearing on bam- 
boo poles small idol houses. They make a great noise 
with drums and shoutings, and generally attract crowds 
of people The missionaries say that there has not in 
half a century been such a revival of idolatry. 





The 457-carat white diamond from South Africa, which 
was placed under the cutters’ care in 1884, will turn out, 
it is now said,the finest brilliant cut stone im the world. 
The stone in its almost finished state weighs still 230 
carats, but in order to give it the best possible shape and 
luster it is intended to reduce its weight to somethin g 
under 200 carats. The Koh-i-noor weighs only 106 
carats, the Regent of France 1364 carats, the Star of the 
South 125 carats, and the Piggott 82} carats. The Great 
Mogul weighs 279 carats. It is, however, a lumpy stone 
only rose-cut, and if cut to a proper-shaped brillant it 
would probably not weig h more than 140 carate,_ 
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FINANCIAL. 


With a shipment of over $4,000,000 
gold during the week, the question of 
our gold reserves has acquired new inter- 
est for the moment. The apprehension 
among timid people that a large move- 
ment of specie abroad is pending grows 
out of the fact that whenever the disposl- 
tion of Congress is tested in connection 
with silver coinage, it is found stil] to 
possess a determined sympathy with those 
who are resolved to continue the useless 
and dangerous coinage law in force. A 
vote in the House of Representatives 
within a few days has demonstrated that 
this sympathy has the backing of a major 
ity of votes there, so that no curtailment 
of the evil is possible by the present Con- 
gress, This has something to do, indeed 
much, with gold shipments. The very 
conservative element among capitalists is 
anticipating the possible withdrawal of 
gold from our basis of circulation, and is 
preparing for the contingency, remote 
though it may seem to be. Another 
cause for these extraordinary with- 
drawals of gold for shipment at this 
season arises from the fact that France is 
accumulating # large reserve for some 
reason, and that she {s really drawing on 
England for more gold than the latter {$ 
getting from us. This has been going on 
for weeks ; and the same is true, to a less 
extent, on the part of Germany. It Is 
believed that France in making provision 
for the expected collapse of the Panama 
Canal scheme, now proving such a gigan- 
tic financial cloud over all who have 
engaged inthe enterprise. When a panic 
may overtake them in Parison account of 
this no one can tell, but it fs felt by the 
wise ones that it will reach them before 
long. Yet the foreign shipments of gold 
from here are insignificant when constd- 
ered in contrast with the additions which 
have been made to our stock of the pre- 
cious metal during the past two years and 
a half. A careful computation of our 
gold increase during the time mentioned 
has recently been made by one of our 
contemporaries, the result of which is 
given in the following figures : 

The following show the excess of ex- 
ports of gold over imports during the year 
ending June 30, 1884; namely, $18,260,- 
640. This was a year of heavy exports of 
gold. The figures are reversed for the 
year ending June 30, 1885, and show im- 
ports of the meta: in excess of exports of 
$18 213,804. The net loss, therefore, for 
the two years was only $36,838. Since 
June 30, 1885, for the seven months end- 
ing February 1, the excess of imports over 
exports fs $11,264,953. This makes an 
aggregate gain for thirty-one months from 
foreign sources of $11,228,117. Add to 
this the production of gold here for the 
calendar year 1883, $27,816,640, and of 
1884, $25,183,567, and also for the calen- 
dar year 1885, $26,393,796, we have an 
average increase per month of $2,200,000, 
which for thirty-one months would be 
$69,000,000, nearly. Add to this the 
$11,228,117 of net imports, and we havea 
total of $80,228,117; from this sum de- 
duct about $10,000,000 consumed in the 
arts, and we havea little over $70,000,000 
more gold coin and bullfon than we had 
thirty-one months ago, It will be seen 
that, considering this fact, our present 
foreign shipments may be kept up 
some time without any reason for 
alarm. 

The other questions now agitating the 
markets, such as the Transcontinental 
fight, the Reading reorganization scheme, 
and the Southwestern strike, are all ina 
fair way of settlement, and have ceased 
to exert the influence they had at first 
The railway reports, such as those of the 
Northwest and St. Paul, are good, and 
indicate a flourishing condition of their 
finances, 

The money market is very easy yet, 
though there are reasons for thinking it 
will be a little more active during April 
and May. 

The bank statement is as follows: 


Loans, increase... ............ $796,800 
Specie, decrease.............-.- 093, 

Legal tenders, d iynn.cate See 
Deposits, decrease,........... . 3,937,400 
Reserve, decrease, ...........++ 8,201,250 


This brings the surplus reserve to about 
$17,000,000, with money still only two 
per cent. on call in the market. The 
stock market is a waiting one, and does 
not vary materially from a week ago. 








HAPPY ACCIDENTS. 

Many accidents, very trifling in them- 
selves, have led to the most valuable dis- 
coveries and inventions. Some of them, 
perhaps, are not so familiar to all of us as 
the fact that the swaying chandelier in a 
cathedral suggested to Galileo the applica- 
tion of the pendulum. How few know 
that for the method of refining sugar with 
wet clay we are indebted toahen! Hav- 
ing just returned from a promenade over 
a neighboring moist clay bank, she stepped 
into a ladls of brown sugar lying on the 
floor, and wherever her tracks were found 
the sugar was thoroughly whitened. But 
if old Biddy’s sojourn that day had been 
among those who having eyes see not, and 
having ears hear not, her valuable lesson 
would not have been learned. It is the 
observant only who put to use these 
‘‘ trifles light as air.” While holding a pair 
of spectacles between his thumb and 
finger, a watchmaker’s apprentice was 
surprised at the sudden enlarged appear- 
ance of a near church spire, and thus 
was discovered the power of lenses as 
applied to telescopes, opera glasses, etc. 
The truth of the proverb that ‘‘ Neces- 
sity {s the mother of invention” was 
never more clearly proven, perhaps, than 
by the discovery of the art of lithography. 
The poverty of a musician induced him to 
try the experiment of etching music upon 
stone instead of copper. Just as he had 
his slab prepared for the trial, his mother 
asked him to make out a memorandum of 
the clothes for the laundry. Pen, ink, 
and paper belpg inconvenient, he wrote 
the list upon the stone with the etching 
preparation, to make a copy 
of it at leisure. When about to clean 
the stone, a few days later, he was sud- 
denly sefzed with the desire to try the 
effect of aquafortis upon it, and lo! ina 
few moments the writing stood out in 
bold relief. The next step necessary was 
to ink the stone and take off the impres- 
sion. Tinted paper, so dear to the esthetic 
maiden’s heart, had its origin in a very 
prosaic accident. The wife of an Eoglish 
paper-maker dropped a blue-bag into one 
of the vats of pulp, an‘! was so frightened 
at the consternation it caused among the 
workmen, and at the anger of her hus- 
band, that she had not the courage to con- 
fess her carelessness, and the damaged 
paper was stored for several years, when it 
was sent to a London agent to be sold for 
what it would bring. The paper was 
accepted as a novelty, and disposed of 
quite profitably, and the manufacturer 
received an order for a large invoice of 
the same, whereupon the wife acknowl. 
edged the accident of the blue-bag, which 
intime led on to fortune. A glass cutter 
accidentally spilled a few drops of aqua- 
fortis upon his eye-glasses, and noticed 
that they became corroded and softened 
thereby. He put on his thinking-cap, 
and the result was a drawing of a set of 
figures upon glass with varnish, after- 
wards applying the corroding fluid and cut- 
ting away the glass around the drawing. 
When the varnish was removed, the fig- 
ures appeared raised upon a dark ground. 
A paper-maker one day strolled through 
a field, and thoughtlessly plucked a few 
straws and put them in his mouth, where, 


to his surprise, they were soon reduced to} Mitche' 


s pulpy matter closely resembling the 
substance from which paper is made. 
He set to work to try the experiment in 
his mill, and, after great perseverance, 
paper was manufactured out of straw. 
—[Selected. 


WHY SQUIRRELS COUGH. 
Another illustration in Indian legends 











of the magical production of food is the 
delightful explanation of the reason why 


squirrels cough. Manabozho came one 
day to the lodge of the red headed wood- 
pecker, and, being invited in, sat down. 
Now, there was nothing for the guests to 
eat, so the bird flewon the lodge pole 
(which was the pole of a tamarack tree), 
and after a few pecks with his beak, founa 
a crevice out of which he pulled some- 
thing, and lo! it wasafineraccoon. This 
feat he performed a half dozen times in 
succession, and then the squaws came in 
and prepared the feast. Next day the red- 
headed woodpecker returned the visit, and 
Manabozho, who was not going to be 
beaten by a bird, had taken care to have 
a new lodge built round a tamarack tree ; 
80, apologizing, just as the woodpecker 
had done, for having nothing in the 
larder, he hopped up toward the pole, and 
clinging to it, as he had seen the bird do, 
began rapping his nose against the wood. 
Unable to find any raccoons, he got so 
angry that he knocked his head too hard 
against the pole and fel] down on the floor 
stunned. And the woodpecker went off 
ina huff. A few days later Manabozho 
was standing at his door, wondering how 
he could get even with his neighbor, es- 
pecially as it was the depth of winter and 
there was nothing but roots to eat, when 
he saw two men carrying a bear. He got 
into conversation with them, and, speak- 
ing of his own magical powers, was asked 
to give an exhibition of them. This he 
did at once by turning one of the men Into 
stone. ‘‘ And, now, turn him back intoa 
man,” said the other. ‘‘Oh!” said Mana 
bozho, ‘‘I can not do that. I only know 
the first half of the trick.” So the second 
hunter, unable to drag the bear all by 
himself, left it at Manabozho’s door ; 
whereupon that rascal at once invited all 
his friends in to the great feast, and was 
prodigiously important and fussy at being 
able to ask them to come and eat good 
bear’s meat at a time when every one was 
living on roots. But, alas! as each one 
filled his mouth, the bear’s meat turned 
into ashes, and, one after the other, the 
guests began coughing as if they were 
going tochoke. The more they ute the 
worse the coughing grew, and at last the 
host, in his indignation, turned them into 
squirrels, and that {is why squirrels cough 
so much.—[San Francisco Ingleside. 
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United States Government 
AND OTHER DESIRABLE 


SECURITIES 
FOR INVESTORS 


All Stocks and Bonds listed on the New York 
Stock #xchauge bunght and sold ou commission 
for cash. 

Deposit accounts received and interest al- 
loner ou monthly balances subject to draft at 
sight. 

Coupons, registered interest, and dividends 
collected and placed to credit. for our custom- 
ers, without charge 


Harvey Fisk & Sons, 


28 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK 





SAFEST OF ALL 


INVESTMENTS. 


First Mortgage Boods 7 to per cent, Sem 
Annual Interest, Negotiated by W. R. CLARK & 
Gv,, in sums of 8200 and upwards. Prompt Pay 
ment of Principai and Interest Coupons made avd 
BEsT LO 
Fifteen years’ ex pe- 
Refer 


remitted to lender without charge. 

SATION IN THE UNION, 
rience. Ample capital. Wide connections. 
to ** The Congregationalist.” Send for form, circu 
lar, and references before you invest elsewhere 


W. B. CLARK & CO., 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Tho - O lo 8° \6 


The American Investment Company, of Em- 
metsburg lowa. incurporatec, with a id up cap- 
ital of %500,000 with branches at Huron and 
ll, Dakota, offer firat Mortgage Farm Loans in 

Iowa, Minn., Dakota, and Neb., both Prineipal and 
Jpperest guaranteed. Also 6 per cent. Debenture 
ds (obligations of the Company), ranning 10 
Mi secured by Mortgage loans deposited with the 
ercantile Trust @o., N. ¥._ It also issues De- 
mand Certificates of Deposit at 5 per cent. interest. 

Write for pampbiet and references, 
ome Uttice, Emmewburg, lowa. 
E, 6. Ormsby, Pres., 150 Nassau 8t., N. Y. 
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Guaranteed 7°%o Mortgages, 


IN KANSAS, MISSOURI, IOWA, AND NEBRASKA. 


ONE THOUSAND DOLLARS 


| INVESTED IN A FOUR PER CENT. GOVERN 


| MENT BOND 
At the present market value will produce in five 
years, compound interest, $180.54, whiie thesame 
} amount invested for a similar period in our Seven 


Per Cent. Guaranteed First Mortgages will net the 
| investor $402.5. 
Twenty-five years’ experience has proved them 
| more than safe at all times when judiciously 
selected. 
1. We invari \bly inspect the security before mak 


ing a loan. 

2. We never loan more than one third the present 
cash value. 

3. We loan only on first mortgages 

4. We accept none but perfect titles. 

5. We loan only to good borrowers 

6. We keep ail tusurance policies in force 

7. We see that all taxes are kept paid 

s. Our loans are made only on well-improved 
farms. 

9. Our loans net investors seven per cent., payable 
semi-annually without charge or expense to them. 

lu. We guarantee the prompt payment of interest 
_li. Our coupons are cashed at inaturity by the First 
National Bank of New York 

i2. We guarantee the pay iment of the principal 

THE EQUITABLE MORTGAGE Co., 

New York: 135 and 137 Broadway.—#oston: 23 Court 

Street 7a paguaaa Pa., 112 South Fourth Street.- 
vu 


Kansas City, } 
/ % INVESTMENT, & /“O 
Guaranteed First Mortgage Bonds, netting 
4 toS percent. semi-annual interest. Prompt 
payment of principal aud interest remitted free of 
charge. Loans secured on Real Estate in Min- 
neapolis orimproved farms in Minnesota lowa, 
or Dakota,werth three to six times the loar, 
upon selected locations Refer to National Bank 
ot Commerce Minneapolis. and Banks generally 
Before investing, send for forms and particulars to 
S.H. BAKER wiNNEx Porte Wie 
ft. I NNEA sis, Minn., or 
toSAML. R. MacL.EAN. 43 Exchange Pl. NewYork 


wh V E ST Sound and’ Bahahie 
WESTERN FARM MORTGAGE CO. 


F. M. Perkins L. BH. Perkins 
President. - LAWRENCE, KAN. Secretary. 


CAPITAL AND SURPLUS, $250,000. 
Carefully Selected First Mortgage Farm Loans, payabie 
in N. Y. Unrivalled facilities. Absolute satisfaction. 
Ten years’ experience. Nolosses. Keferto Third Nat'l 
Bank, N.Y. City; National Bank, Lawrence, Kan.; and 
hundreds of investors. Send for pamphiet forms and full 
information. Branch Offices In N. Y. City, Albany & 
Phil, N.Y. Office, 187 B’way. C. C. Hine & Son, Agts. 


HIGH.CLASS 
ETCHINGS. 


A new Illustrated Catalogue 
free by mail. Frederick Kep- 
pel & Co., 23 East 16th Street, 
New York. 


THE LINE SELECTED BY THE U.S. COV’T 
TO CARRY THE FAST MAIL. 
















Burlington 


~ Route 


‘ C.B.&0.R.R. 





It is the only line with its own track from 


CHICACO TO DENVER, 
Either by way of Omaha, Pacific Junc., St. Joseph, 
Atchison or Kansas City. 

It connects In Union Depots with through trains from 
NEW YORK, PHILADELPHIA, BOSTON 
and all Eastern points. it is the principal line to 
SAN FRANCISCO, PORTLAND & CITY OF MEXICO 
it traverses all of the six great States of ILLINCIS, 
IOWA, MISSOURI, NEBRASKA, KANSAS, COLORADO 
with branch lines to all their important cities and 


owns. 

From CHICAGO, PEORIA or ST. LOUIS, It runs 
every day in the year from one to three elegantly 
equipped through trains ever its own tracks between 
Chicago and Denver, 

Chicago and Omaha, 
Chicago and Council Bluffs, 
Chicago and St. Joseph, 
Chicago and Atchison, 
Chicago and Kansas City, 
Chicago and Topeka, 
Chicago and Cedar Rapids, 
Chicago and Sioux City, 
Peoria and Council Biuffs, 
Peoria and Kansas City, 
St. Louis and Omaha, 
St. Louis and St. Paul, 
Kansas ony and Denver 
Kansas City and St. Paul, 
Kansas City and Omaha, 
For all points In Northwest, West and Soutiwest. 
its equipment is complete and first class in every 
articular, and at all important = interlocking 
witches and Signals are used, thus insuring com- 
fort and safety. 

For Tickets, Rates, Genera! Information, etc. 
regarding the Burlington Route, call on any Ticket 
Agent Inthe United States or Canada, or address 
T. J. POTTER 1st V.P. & Gen. Mar., CHicaco. 

HENRY B. STONE, Asst. Gen. Mar., CHicago. 

PERCEVAL LOWELL, Gen. Pass. Aat., Cricago. 





Perannum,firet mort gages on productive 
Real Estate. Loans approved by Taco- 
ma National Bank. BEST OF REFEREN- 


A-souin | PER CEN | 





CES BAST AND WEST. Co ndence Solicited. 
Address ALLEN C. MASON, Wash. Ter, 





Its merits as a WASH ISLUE have been full tes 
and endorsed by thousands of housekee| Your 


Et Ought to have it on sale, Ask for_it. 
a BERGER. Prop., 233 N. Seeond Bt., Pa. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 
DID NOT KNOW WHY HE STRUCK 


Dear Sir: 

I have read the newspapers with great 
interest for the past ten days, but nowhere 
have I seen presented this one phase of the 
labor question. 

There is a great deal said about the op- 
pression of the employer, but not a word 
have I seen about the oppression of the 
labor organizations. The following is an 
actual conversation that took place just 
after the Brooklyn strike was ended, be- 
tween a car conductor on the striking line 
and a passenger standing on the rear plat- 
form : 

PassENGER. ‘‘ Well, I suppose you are 
glad this strike is over.” 

Conpuctor. ‘ God knows we are! It 
is bard on us poor fellows with families to 


support.” 
PassENGER. ‘‘ Who got the best of it ? 
You men, or the company ?” 
Conpucror. ‘1 don’t know.” 
PAssENGER. ‘‘ What was thestrike for, 
anyway ?” 
Convvuctor. ‘‘I don’t know. We were 


ordered to strike.” 

The passenger expressed his surprise that 
men should strike in perfect ignorance of 
the reason for so dofng, and was informed 
that two-thirds of the men did not want 
to strike, that they were fairly well satis 
fied, but could not help themselves. 
Those who belonged to the Knights of La- 
bor had taken an oath which forced them 
to obey all orders, whatsoever they migh‘ 
be. Those that did not so belong were in- 
timidated by threats, and dared not resist. 

Another employee, whom I personally 
know, continued at his work through the 
first day of the strike, but the second day 
said, ‘‘ Well, I must go. I have worked 
for this company fourteen years, and it 
has always stood by me. Iam satisfied 
with my work and satisfied with my pay, 
but the fellows threaten to shoot me if I 
don’t quit now.” 

Talk about the rights of the working- 
man! Has he no right to his manhood ? 
no right to individual opinion ? no right 
to the liberty of his actions? Truly, the 
serfs in Russia or theslaves of former days 
have no greater claim to our sympathies 
than some of the intimidated car drivers 
and conductors. 

I request you to give the above a place 
in your columns, I have no doubt it will 
suggest a new view to mapy of your 
readers. Respectfully, M. R. R. 

BROOKLYN, March 11, 1886. 








LACK OF ENGLISH JUDICIAL DIGNITY. 


The painful lack of dignity displayed 
by the English bench at trials in the higher 
courts is a matter to be greatly deplored. 
During a trial, not only are the questions 
of barristers and the replies of the wit- 
nesses of a jocular sort never restrained 
by the judge, or the laughter which 
invariably ensues never checked, but no 
opportunity seems ever lost by the judge 
himself to say something “‘funny,” and 
therefore provoke a laugh. In short, 
instead of instantly stopping laughter 
(which ought to be the rule in every digni- 
fied court), except in the most exceptional 
cases, the judges not only do not stop it— 
they actually encourage it. 

I venture to say, and [am confident I 
cannot be fairly gainsaid in doing so, 
that in almost every case that comes 
before the high court of justice in its 
different divisions, be it in queen’s bench, 
common pleas, exchequer, or admiralty, 
lauzhter seems as common, if riot as nec. 
essury, @ commodity as the citation of 
autorities, Take any issue of any of the 
daily papers when the different courts are 
sitting, and read the law reports, and 
you'll see how often [laughter], [loud 
laughter], [renewed laughter], and [a 
laugh] appear in the reports of the various 
trials going on. And bear in mind at 
the same time that these reports are by no 
means full or verbatim accounts, but are 


greatly abridged. One day recently, just 





for the fun of the thing, I counted the 
‘*Jaughters” in one day’s report of a trial 
wLich lasted some days. Twelve times was 
the word [laughter] recorded in less than 
a column’s length —|[‘‘ Cockaigne” in 
San Francisco Argonaut. 








A correspondent of a Toronto paper 
says: ‘‘ Speaking of the simplicity of the 
Indians reminds me that on a trip of one 
of the American Blackfeet chiefs to the 
East a short time ago he brought home 
the secret of the white man’s power. He 
had it carefully wrapped up in paper 
after paper, and produced it before an 
astonished gathering of his people. He 
had told them what he owned, and they 
were all expectant to gaze upon this won- 
derful medicine of the whiteman. When 
the wrappers were all off there was ex- 
posed to sight—a German wooden shoe. 
Again, when Red Crow was in Winnipeg 
he was one day treated to a dish of ice- 
cream. He tasted it, and looked out of 
the window and saw no snow, and he 
wondered, ‘My, oh, my!’ he said; 
‘white man wonderful. This sweet snow 
nice. Qh, if it would only fall just once 
a year out home we would send out all 
the squaws and gather it all!’ and then 
he passed his plate for another dish. 








Very Pawky.—A few yearsago, when 
a Scottish Parllamentary candidate was 
canvassing his constituency, he called at 
the house of anaged couple. Finding the 
old woman alone he entered into conver- 
sation with her, and asked her to use her 
influence in getting her husband to vote 
for him. While they were conversing, the 
would be M.P. noticed « kitten amusing 
itself on the floor, and, taking it up, 
praised its beauty, and offered her five 
pounds for it. The bargain was struck, 
and on leaving he again expressed the 
hope she would secure her husband’s vote 
for him. ‘‘ Weel, sir,” answered the 
woman, ‘“‘as I said afore, John’s a man 
o’ his ain mind and just does what stricks 
his afn noddle ; but at ony rate, sir, you've 
gotten a real cheap kitten, for yer oppo- 
nent was in nae farer gane than yesterday, 
and gae me ten pounds for its brither.” 








A Precuntar WiL1.—In the year 1803 
there died at Bath a lady who had amassed 
considerable money. On the inside of her 
pillow-slip was pinned a note, which ran 
thus: ‘‘I have made a will. If you would 
be rich, find it.” There was something |- 
charming in this idea. The old lady must 
have been of a humorous turn of mind. 
No doubt she often pictured to herself her 
young and aged relations, male and female 
alike, in pursuit of this phantom fortune. 
Carpets would be ripped up, the contents 
of cushions and beds scattered about the 
floor, the wall-paper torn down, the garden 
dug up, and, in fact, everything turned 
topsy-turvy. The story goes that the search 
went on night and day for a week, each 
party being anxious, naturally enough, to 
find the will; when, just as the search was 
about to be given up in disgust, the docu- 
ment was found tightly sewed inside the 
lady’s wig. Then the family gathered 
together to hear it read. It consisted of 
one clause, and that was to the effect 
‘‘ that the finder of this, in consideration 
of his labor and good luck in finding it, 
shall have the sum of one penny a day for 
his natural life, the rest of my property to 
go to charities named below.” Here the 
story ends. Nothing is said about the 
feelings of the will-seekers, which is dis- 
appointing, for there is as grand scope 
here for the pen of the novelist as there is 
for the brush of the painter.—[ Manchester 
Times. 








TELEPHONING A DOG. 


The telephone has enabled a physician 
several miles away to determine whether 
a child had the croup. Thechild’s mouth 
was held near the mouthpiece of the 
instrument, and the physician heard its 
cough. But more singular than this is 


the following case of a dog recognizing its 
master’s voice through the telephone. 
Jack is a coach dog that found its mas- 
ter by telephone. In some way Jack got 
lost, and fortunately was found by one 
of his master’s friends, who went to bis 
office and asked by telephone if the man 
had lost his dog. 

“Yes ; where is he ?” was the reply. 
‘*He is here. Suppose you call him 
through the telephone.” 

The dog’s ear was placed over the ear- 
piece, and his master sald, ‘‘ Jack ! Jack! 
How are you, Jack?’ Jack instantly 
recognized the voice, and began to yelp. 
He licked the telephone fondly, seeming 
to think that his master was inside the 
machine. At the other end of the line 
the gentleman recognized the famillar 
barks, and shortly afterwards he reached 
the friend's office to claim his property. — 
[Canadian Baptist. 








Scott’s Emulsion of Pure 


Cod Liver Oil, with Hypophosphites, 

In Lung Troubles and Cholera Infantum. 
Dr. W. E. Ransom, Hartford, Ind., says: “I find 
Scoit’s Emulsion an excellent remedy in lung 
troubles, and especially in Strumous children, and 
& most valuable remedy in chronic stages of Cholera 
Infantum.” 


MADAME PORTER’sS COUGH BALSAM 
is one of the best remedies for Coughs and Colds. 
Successfully used over fifty years. 


“100 Doses One Dollar” 1s true only of Hood's 
Sarsaparilla, and it is an unanswerable argument 
as to strength and economy. 


3 months’ treatment for 50c. 


Piso’s Remedy 
for Catarrh. Sold by druggists. 





JERSEY FITTING 
Union Unper-|” 
FLANNEL, 


\ 

P{ Ladies’ Ideal Underwear 

(for Tailor-made Suits) 

MADE TO ORDER IN 

SILK, WOOL, MERI- 
NO, and GAUZE. 

Flannel Gowns and Socks a 


Specialty. 

These garments are made 
expressly for our trade, of 
rib goods. : 
MRS. WOODWARD, 


15 EAST FOURTEENTH STREET, N, Y. 
Circulars sent free on application. 








CHURCH EQUIPMENT, 





Catalogues sent. 





BANNERS 


J. & R. LAMB, 59 Carmine St., 


New York. 
Hlustrated H Handbook by Mail. 


McShane Bell Foundry 


Finest Crade of Bell $y 
Cumes anp Peas for CHURCHE 
Send for Price and ‘Wie Gon 









Mention this > per 












- MENEELY & OOMPANY, 


WEST TROY, N. Y. BELLS 
for Churcher Schools, te. qe 
Chimes and Peals. for 


half a century by Fe 
others. 


over all 





BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY, ' 


i ‘ils of Pure Copper and Tin for 
Sc. ols, Fire Alarms,Farms, ete, 
WAKRANTED. Catalogue sent Pree. 


VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cinco ft @ 





Those answering an Advertisement wilt 
confer a favor upon the Advertiser and 





Publisher by stating that they saw thé 
Advertisement in The Christian Union,” 









NATUR E’SWith the Flowers that 
CURE FOR Bloom in the Spring 


come Spring and Bilious 

CONSTIPATION Fevers, with symptoms of 

§ Lassitude, Furred Tongue, 

Mawkish ‘Taste in_ the 

_~ mouth, Eructations, Nau 

sea and Loss of Appetite. 

These should be at once 

_F. by liberal doses 
° 


TARRANT’S 
Effervescent Seltzer 
Aperient, 


Which will thoroughly 
evacuate the bowels, re 


ow Headache, the blood, expel 


ali morbid humors, and en 
AND 


ouie the aysten. to endure 


|| WASTE 


[EMBROIDERY SILK 1 
| 














adrugovets ev + ae by 
).CTS. BUYS WHAT MALS NSKEINS 











KDA VILA WANA BRS = 


Mes SIE AY, 


pA 


Our Factory Endsof Fmbrotdery Silk are known 


far and wide, and ere in greatdemand. Price, 4 
cents per box. Club orders of ten boxes got one 
extra. Crazy Stitches in each package. Onedozen 
epoieate flowers and figures, only 530 cents. Send 
Postal Note. 


THE BRAINERD & ARMSTRONG CO., 


469 Broadway, N. Y. , G2 Market 8r,. Phila, 


BOOK AGENTS WANTED for 


PLATFORM EGHOES 


or LIVING TRUTHS FOR HEAD AND HEART, 


By John B. Gough. - 


His last and crowning life work, brim full of thrilling inter- 
est, humor and pathos. Bright, pure, and good, 
“laughter and tears," it sells at sight to all. To i 
the Life = Death of Mr. Gough, by Rev. LY Ma 
Bo TT. 1000 Agents Wanted,—Men and Women. . Naito 

to 8200 : month made. oy Distance no hindrance as we 
en Brtra Terms and Pay Freights. Write for circulars to 

. D. WORTHINGTON & CO., Hartford, Conn. 


Mason 3 Hamlin 


ORGANS: PIANOS: 


New mode of 
- 
gress cre Stringing. Do 
notrequire one- 
quarter as 
much tuning as 
Pianos on the 
prevai lin K 
wrest-pin 
system. e- 
markable for 
i of tone 













fe. Payments y 
orRented. Cat- (nn 
alogues free. 


ORGAN ANDPIANO C0. 


154 Tremont St..Boston. 46 E.14th St. (Union Sq.) 
N.Y. 149 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


SECURITY 


7 ELEGANCE 
PAS» 








CORSET 


DURABILITY 

4 

oF 

os 

Es 

Fa 

No“ breaking i in” ila, with socomasaying dis- 


comfort. Conforms to the figure of the wearer 
2 he, est EN ed coieions. GENUINE 
whee ee a woven cover, | the ends oasgmed ts by 
a new fastening, rendering it impossible for the 
pe mi to punch through, If not to be had of 

foe be sent postpaid on receipt of 81.75 


WEEDSPORT SKIRT AND DRESS CO., 
WEEDSPORT, N, Ys 


BROWN'S FRENCH DRESSING. 


The Original' Beware of Imitations! 
AWARDED HIGHEST PRIZE AND ONLY MEDAL 








PARIS EXPOSITION, 1878. 





Ts Good Health 


A desirable possession for wives and mothers ? 
Then remember that Willcox & Gibbs Auto- 
matic, Sewing Machine is the only one that 
can be used without serious risk to health, 





Willcox & Gibbs S. M. Co., 658 Broadway, N. Y, 
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THE FINEST MECHANISM. 


A celebrated surgeon once said that he 
never stood in the presence of a body in the 
dissecting room without a feeling of awe 
and reverence ; and well may every one do 
to remember the wonderful excellency of 
the house he livesin. The butterfly is beau- 
tiful and attractive in its aerial flight, and 
its form is wonderfully adapted to its needs ; 
but the human body is as much superior in 
its delicacy of construction and adaptation 
to the needs of the being living in it as 
man is superior to the moth in length of days. 

When this fine piece of mechanism gets 
out of repair, what is the best method to 
restore it toeffective action again? Why is 
it that the majority of people are not con- 
tent to take Nature’s simple plan and fol- 
low it? Let us see what that plan is. 

When the life-blood has made the circuit 
of the arteries and veins—before re-enter- 
ing the heart, to be started on its circuit 
anew—it spreads over the surface of the 
air-cells of the lungs—a surface greater in 
area than the entire exterior covering of the 
body. Here the air inhaled by the lungs 
meets it, changing its color to crimson, 
and importing to it new vitality. Here 
kindly Nature has been ever a Healer and 
Repairer; here modern science finds the 
proper place to help Nature in the most 
effective way. Taking the fact that the usual 
proportions of the mixture of the elements 
of the atmosphere are the proportions ex- 
actly adapted to the needs of the average 
man in health, and seeing that an extra effort 
is needed for the sick to repair the waste of 
vital force in the blood, a different propor- 
tion is made in a mixture of the atmospheric 
elements—a lesser quantity of Nitrogen is 
put with a larger portion of Oxygen. 
When this ‘‘Compound Oxygen”? is used, 
the blood enters the heart with increased 
vitality. That organ receives a portion of 
that vitality from the blood in its passage, and 
sends it forth with more force and less wear 
to itself ; the blood leaves on its circuit new 
deposits of vital force in every cell of tissue 
over which it passes, and returns to the 
lungs for a new supply. 

The ‘Compound Oxygen Treatment ”’ 
which Drs. Starkey & Paen, No. 1,529 
Arch Street, Philadelphia, have been using 
for the last sixteen years, is a scientific 
adjustment of the elements of Oxygen and 
Nitrogen magnetized, and, condensed and 
made portable, it is sent all over the world. 

** Compound Oxrygen—its Mode of Action and 
Results,’’ is the title of a brochure of nearly 
two hundred pages, published by Drs. Star- 
KEY & PALEN, which gives to inquirers full 
information as to this remarkable curative 
agent and a record of cures in a wide range 
of chronic cases—many of them after being 
abandoned to die by other physicians. The 
volume will be mailed free to any applicant. 








A BRAVE LITTLE GIRL. 


I have heard a story, says a writer in 
‘* All the Year Round,” where a little girl 
saved her sick mother from the awful 
shock and disquietude of a burglar’s en- 
trance. She was a sweet, innocent little 
thing, and, hearing a noise in the night, 
she fearlessly came down stairs and found 
the dining-room window wide open and a 
man in the room. She asked the man 
what he wanted. The burglar, who must 
have had a touch of humor, answered 
that he was a nobleman and that his favor- 
ite way of coming into a house was by the 
window in preference to the door. He 
would be very glad if she would let him 
have the loan of the family plate. The 
child said that he must be very quiet, be- 
cause her mamma was ill, but she would 
get him what she could. She brought 
him all the silver she knew of, but par- 
ticularly begged him to spare her little 
cup and spoon, which he accordingly did. 
The man was afterward discovered and 
convicted. When he was in prison he 
begged very hard that he might have an 
interview with the child, and the parents, 
knowing that the man had not acted so 
badly as he might have done, took the 
child to see him in prison. He was, per- 


haps, as much affected by her innocent 
prattle as by a considerable number of 
discourses. Some time afterward a pres- 
ent was sent to the child through the 
‘* nobleman” who preferred the window 
as a means of ingress and egress, 





THE MAN UNDER THE BED. 


Every night hundreds of people, in fear 
and trembling, with sticks in their hands, 
look below the bed for that ‘“‘ Min.” Poor 
Pussie gets many a knock when her glar- 
ing eyes shine bright through the dark- 
ness, and the stick is brought thundering 
down on her sensitive back. If Pussie 
gives a fright to her good mistress, she 
pays her back when she springs out and 
leaves her mark on the good woman's nose, 
while her lord and master, unfeeling 
wretch that he is, growls—“ Serves you 
right. What in all the world do you ex- 
pect to find ?” 

But if women—especially women who 
have nerves—oftenest look for the hidden 


foe, they are not the only searchers, for 


there is a story told of a worthy Scotch 
laird, who ‘‘caught his man,” and who 
brought all his household to his room with 
his shouts and laughter. There they saw 
the laird pulling out a man by the heels, 
and heard him cry: 

“Come oot. I’ve found ye noo. My 
certy, I’ve looked every nicht for twenty 
years, and this is the first sicht I hae got 
o’ ye.” Then the laird gave the ‘* Man ” 
the reward he had laid up for twenty 
years. 

There {s a story told of a lady who some- 
how saw that a man had got below her bed. 
She was up in years. Her maids slept 
quite at another end of the house. She 
knew that to scream out was to bring 
death on herself. So she sat down and 
calmly read aloud, then prayed, and then 
went to bed. And then the man, con 
science-struck, left the house, and years 
after sald that her coolness had reformed 
him; that her brave and noble conduct had 
made him ashamed to rob or hurt any one 
in that house. 

But there are very few people living 
who could copy that old lady’s coolness 
Most women would have screamed, or 
looked below every bed in the house at a 
reasonable hour, with the maids armed with 
pokers in their company. Among the 
many stories of men found in hiding below 
the bed there never seems to have been 
one who was not armed tothe teeth. And 
he always was found out and punished as 
he deserved. Nor is it to be wondered at. 
For creeping under a bed is no easy task. 
It takes learning. And one wonders how 
any man armed to the teeth ever managed 
it. He must have felt his position dread- 
fully. 

In the West there is a story of two serv- 
ants left in charge of a large mansion 
near Glasgow. Thecook had gone first 
up to bed, and when the housemaid fol- 
lowed she saw the heel of a man’s boot 
where ‘“‘ nae buit should be,” and remem- 
bering the warning she had got, she deter- 
mined to ‘‘do” theowner. It would never 
have done to have told the cook, but she 
was exceedingly anxious to tell Aleck, the 
gardener. 

‘« What a time ye’re comin’ to your bed,” 
grumbled her ‘‘neebour.” 

‘*Deed ye may say it,” answered the 
housemaid. ‘Sic dirty wark as I hae 
had. I hae fafr spoiled a’ my goon.” 

‘*Ye’ll be shaking {t here an’ makin’ a 
stour,” said the cook. 

‘*T hae mair sense,” answered the girl 
as she opened the window and shook her 
dress outside. ‘‘ Plague tak’ it,” she cried, 
‘* there’s my goon ower the windy.” 

** Mercy on us—the woman’s daft,” cried 
the cook. ‘ Ye'll get it frae the mistress. 
My word, you’re in for ’t.” 

7, Ay, but I'll fetch it up,” said her nee- 
bour, as she flew down the stairs, and then 
on to the gardener’s, leaving the poor cook 
quite easy in her mind, little dreaming of 
“* armed to the teeth” so near her. 

The gardener was in the room before the 

*‘ goon ” was, and that man was pulled out 
and got his deserts. 








AVIOLENT CouGH CONTINUED through the wintez 
often brings Consumption in the spring. Soothe 
and tone the irritated and weakened lungs with 
Hale’s Honey of Horehound and Tar, and the 
Cough yields and the danger disappears. 25c., 
50o., and $1. 

Glenn’s Sulphur Soap heals and beautifies, 25c. 

GermanCorn Remover ki!!sCorns, Bunions,250 

Hill’s Hair and Whisker Dye—Black & Brown. Sc. 

Plke’s Toothache Drops cure in 1 Minute, Ga, 





March April May 


Are the months fn which to purify your blood, and 
for this purpose there is no medicine equal to 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla. It purifies, vitalizes, and 
enriches the blood, removing all trace of scrofula 
or other disease, It creates an appetite and imparts 
new strength and vigor to the whole body. It is 
the ideal spring medicine. Try it this season. 

“T take Hood’s Sarsaparilla for a spring medi- 
cine, and I find it Just the thing. It tones up my 
system and makes me feel like adifferent man, My 
wife takes it for dyspepsia, and she derives great 
benefit from it. She says it is the best medicine 
she ever took.” FRANK C, TURNER, Hook & Ladder 
No. 1, Friend Street, Boston, Mass, 

“Thave used Hood’s Sarsaparilla in my family, 
and consider ita splendid blood purifier.” J. P. 
WILpsmITH, North Seventh Street, Brooklyn, N.Y. 


9 . 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
Sold by all druggists. $1; six for $5, Prepared by 

C. I. HOOD & CO., Apothecaries, Lowell, Mass. 


100 Doses One Dollar 
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Has a Pad different from ail 
others, is cup shape, with Self- 
adjusting Ballin center,adapts 
itself to all positions of the 
body while the bal! ir 1 the cup 
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8 just as a person 
ith light.pressure sue He 


SENSIBLE 
TRUSS, 


«) 






does with the finger. “y 
a is held securely day and night, and a radical ore 

oertain, It is cosy, Go and cheap. Sent by mail. Cir- 

gulars GGLESTON TRUSS CO., Chicago, Lil. 








Piso’s Remedy for Catarrh fs the 
Best, Easiest to Use, and Cheapest. 


CATARRH 
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‘ood for Cold in the Head, 
eadache, Hay Fever, &, 50 cents. 


to sell our Rubber Printing Stampa. Sam 
IT PAYS 








ples free. J. M. Mitten & Co., Cleveland, O. 
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FLOWERS, SEE DS, 


Our Seed Warehouses, the largest in largest in 
New York, are fitted up with every ap- 
pliance for the prompt and careful 
Alling of orders. 


ETC. 





Our Green-house Establishment at 

ew dl City is gm extensive in 

merica, 68, 2% Million 
Plants. —e 


Our Catalogue for 1886, of 140 pages, containing colored plates, descriptions and Ilustrat 
EST, BEST and RAREST SEEDS and PLANTS, wil aula en canht a 


6 cts. (in stamps) to cove 


PETER HENDERSON & CO, °° &31 cortiant st, 





A beautiful work of 150 pages 
” the best Flowers and Vegetable 
: them. Printed in English and 
Nest order, i tells what you want for the 
moment to buy what seeds 
BUY ONLY VICK’S 


AT HEADQUARTERS, SEEDS, 





garden, anc 


happen to be a ato meeting with dis eposigtmens after weeks of v 


JAMES VICK, SEEDSMAN, si Sg N.Y. 


, Colored Plates, and 100 


s, prices (SEEDS: 


ral an. 






1 how to get it instead of 1 ng to the 





SEEDS! SEEDS! 


My Annual Priced Catalogue is now ready, and 
wi!l be mailed free to all applicants. It contains 
all the leading and most popular sorts of 


Vegetables, Farm, and Flower Seeds, 


Besides all the desirable novelties of last season, 
and nearly everything else in my lineof business. 


ALFRED BRIDGEMAN, 


37 E. 19th STREET, NEW YORK CITY. 





BLU ESEBRY PL ANT 
The Blueberry succeeds tn all aie te perfectly 
poet: a prolific bearer, and evaluable fruit to grow 
for pleasure or profit. (ilustrated descriptive price- 
list sent free. Address 
DELOs STAPLES, West Sebewa, Ionia Co., Mich. 
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LIQUID 


Awarded 
by Mason : ne ie 0 za ton i oa, pated 


falace Car C y 
if IMENT CO, GLOUCESTER MAGS, esis 
EVERYWHERE. o@-Sample Tin Can by Mail, 
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Rhododendrons, Hardy Azaleas. 


Kissena Nurseries. 


LIMITED, 
Flushing, N. Y. 
Red Flowering Dogwood and 
other Novelties. 


Pric ' ' ucted fro 


Trees and Plants. 
Parsons&SonsCo., 





"EGS for AATCHING 


24 VARIETIES. 


32 sepa tate floc! ks of Land and 
M} Water Fowls. Mated to produce 
best results. Large 

somely illustrated cat 
ey Mention this paper. 


JJ. L. MOCK, SCureuicH Ss. 
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Cooley Creamers, Four Styles, Eight Sizes Each, 
Faetory Churns, Six Sizes, Eureka Butter Wor 
Sizes, Improved Philadelphia Butter Workers, F: 
Print Butter Carriers, Butter Salting Scales, 


—FOR A— 


Complete Line 


THE BEST— 





— INCLUDING — 


Davis Swing Churns, Eleven Sizes, Square Box 
keres, Four Sizes, Skinner Butter Workers, Five 
‘our Sizes, Nesbitt Self-Gauging Butter Printers, 

Butter Bowls, Transportation Cans, Cream 


Tempering Vats, Engines, Boilers, shafting, Pulleys, &c., &c., send to 
VERMONT FARM MACHINE CO., Bellows Falls, Vt. 











Copyright i our Show 
Cards and Box Labels, 
and have also secu 
the annexed Trade Mark. || 
Except the addition of our | 
Trade Mark, &c., the La 


The Gellcare properties which have given t 
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re-eminently ada te it forthe TO 


ade it indispens ble to thousands of ‘tam| 28. 


ESTABLISHED 97 - 
Tue J, B.Wiiiams Co., (M’F’s OF FINE 
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Ask Your DruGG1ST FOR IT OR SEND A 2 CT. a FOR SAMPLE, TO 


“ 

OUR LONDON LETTER!!” 
LonpDon, Dec. 18, 1885. 
THe J.B. Wiiuiams Co., 

Glastonbury, Conn., U.S, A. 

Dear Sirs :— 

Where can I find your Barbers’ Bar 
Soap in London? I have tried many 
soaps made in Europe, but for TOILET 
USE, your Barbers’ Bar Soap suits my- 
self and family better than anything 
we have ever found. It ison accoun 
of the excellence of the soap, and not 


S sweet 
lcate Shaving Soap its Ses es save’ fbecause we are Americans, that we 


have 





‘prefer it. 
L mma HAS. H. BESLEY, 


City Bank, Thread. 


s,) GL. my, CT. 
SOAPS,) GLASTONBURY, CT needios 
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There is no class 
of persons whoshould 
pay more attention tc 
the guality of the soap 
used upon their cloth- 
ing than salaried men 
or persons of limited 
‘income. Three dol- 
lars per year saved in 
the cost of soap is 
more than likely to 
result in fifty dollars 
worth of damage 
to the articles it is 
used.upon. Professor 
Cornwall,of Princeton 
College, says, ‘The 
“Ivory Soap is of 
“great purity and 
“more than average 
“cleansing power.” 
A word to the wise is 
sufficient. 


Free of charge. A full size cake of Ivory 

will be sent to any one whe can not get it tot th 
2rocer, if six two-cent stamps, to pay an 
sent to Procter & Gamble, Cincinnati. Please 
aLention this paper. 


R.H. MACY & GO. 


14th ST., SIXTH AVE., and 13th 87., 
NEW YORE 





GRAND CENTRAL FANCY AND DRY GOOD? 
ESTABLISHMENT. 


SPECIAL SALE OF LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S 


MUSLIN 
UNDERWEAR, 


ALL OF OUR OWN MANUFACTURE AND DE 
SIGN. OUR PRICES ARE THE LOWEST IN 
THE COUNTRY. 


RARE BARGAINS IN 


LINENS 


AND HOUSEKEEPING GOODS, OUR OWN DIRECT 
IMPORTATION 





UNAPPROACHABLE BARGAINS IN 


Black and Colored 


Silks ad Dress Goods. |... 


OUR PRICES BELOW ALL COMPETITION. 
TREMENDOUS MARK-DOWN IN 


Suits and Cloaks. 


OUR ENTIRE STOCK AT LOWER PRICES TBAN 
EVER BEFORb KNOWN. 


SPECIAL CARE GIVEN TO MAIL ORDERS. 
SPRING AND SUMMER CATALOGUE WILL BE 


READY AROUT APRIL 1. COPIES WILL RE 
MAILED ON RECEIPT OF TEN CENTS. 


R. H. MACY & C0. 


hoVisiteth the Fatherless and 
Widow in their Affliction,” 


GLOBES ieee 











W.&J.Sloane 


Are Now Showing Allithe 
Latest NOVELTIES in 


Upholstery Goods 


For the 


SPRING TRADE. 


NEW YORK. 


REDUCTION OF © 
YARD LESS T” 
ONE LOT, 80° 


TABLE DAMASKS, 


JAMES M’CREERY & CO. OFFER 
FOR sALE THIS WEEK AN ASSORT- 
MENT OF EXTRA HEAVY DOUBLE 
DAMASKS, 68, 70, AND 72 INCHES 
WIDE, AT 65 CENTS, 75 CENTS, 85 
CENTS, AND $1 P” “AKD, BEING A 
¥, CENTS PER 


RATES. 


{> ] f $125 


PER YARD, ° 
VALUE § 
STOCK ae? “J 
PLICZ $ 


R $2. 
PPRECIATE 
AT ONCE, AS 
ANNOT BE DU- 


QUOTED. 
Broadw te A 1 ith Street, 
Ry Po . York. 
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THE “Mien. 


PHCUENIX 


Insurance Company, 


OF HARTFORD, CONN, 
JANUARY Ist, 1886. 


Reserve for 4 Insurance......-...-- 


| NS RE 
H. KELLOGG, President. A.W .JILLSON,Vice-Pres. | mon food does p 
Db. W. C. SKILTON, Sec’y. G. H. BURDICK, Asse’t Sec | is available. 





3 M. twtr Gen" 1 
Gen’! Ag’ 't PactficDept. San Francisco 


years the Company 
_ will return to the holder in cash.........._. 500 00 
‘Vhbile the $1,000 lnsurance will have been se 
cured for ) years at the net vost of $1.68 for 
1,u00 Insurance per year. t 
pe not currendered’ at the end of the 
years, it becomes a paid-up policy of....... 1,005 00 


Any other Amount — — in the same Pro- 
port! 














Agyearisin 


dollar fedsin't ee the infc nanan he requires, while 
for htm who will tr\vest one hundred ¢ousand Gol- 
lars in advertising, a scheme is Indicsted which 
will meet his every requirement, or can be msde to 
do 80 by +light changes «asily arrive* at by corre 
spol . One bundred and fifty-three editions 
bave been a Sent, pa einer. na pn 


The best book for an 


MANHATTAN LIFE, 


OF NEW YORK—156 & 158 BROADWAY. 
™ Apuual ote OD & $1,000 Policy at the 


These results are not oe but are fixed in a 


positive contract, the fall face of the Pol mea 
Broadway { Sth & { 9th Streets while being payable in the event of the p— of the 
j 3 assured. There is no forfeiture of payments on dis- 
continuance of policy after three years, a 


Cash or Paid-up Value being G 
the terme of the New ¥ 5 a oy 


ork La 


For examples at other ages and amounts, th also 
ais year plans, write to or apply at the 


Murdock’s Liguid Food, 


The question is often asked, How does MuRDockK’s 
4AQUID Food compare with other foods and tonics ? 
We refer to Dr. 8. W. Abbott's report for 1836. . ae is 

husette. 


che State [nspector of Foods for 


2 S$. 35 
i 38 s= g 
= Se sa 4 
: - --3f§.000008 4 Murdock’s L aquid Food. 14.10 19 © «16.45 0.42 
aoa for Unadjusted Losses..... 1 snsee = \ Aebig’s. “Sotany sat ute a 
. oe ae N 22. ’ 
921,614 62 Johnston's... ii Wis 47.16 8.0 
fu si 24.488,220 70 han ng mil 


MURDOCK’s LiquID Foon contains 14.10 percent. of 
albumen ; ali other foods do not contain any. Com 
not contain over one per cent. that 


a contains bens copante s a amen common food, 
the other prepa- 

Age West Dep't, Ch Cincinnati, 2. rations from —a_s to 6&).50 per cent. 
It of Ash, which is ible mat- 


ind 
ter. The oun contain from 3. 3) to 23.74 per cent. 
In alcoholic ToNia ee § 97. The other prepara- 


_A book of 100 pages. MLS per gent, as they contain from 2,13 to 
PA acts show why MuRpocK’s LigurD Foop 


These 
edvarsioer Ww consult, be | excels il other foods and preparations 


experienced urother- | new biood, and clean: 
wee is contains lists % 
po En | estt Murduck’s Liqu 


the system of fhm 


Co., Boston. 





mates of the cost: f ad 


vertiser who wants ro spend one | WHITE AND DECORATED 





eesti) varior & Br. 











BST TEACHERS, ane'roncsc 
and FOREICN, 
provided for Families, Schools, and Colleges. 
Skilied Teachers supplied with Positions. 
Circulars of Good Schools free te Parents. 
School Property rented and sold. 
School and Kindergarten Material, etc. 
J. W. 8CHERMERHORN & CO., 
Americas SCHOOL IN@TITUTE.7 East 14th 8t..New York, 





Richly Decorated China Tea 
Decorated Chamber Sets, 10 pieces, $4; white.. 4 U0 
Decorated Dinner ny A a c. ~ deat @w 00 


Bongis etc. 50 
ALSO ALL HUUSE] Ass sisting tc B 


EDUCATIONAL. Tius* rated Ga 


Fine French China and Best Porcelain 
AT LOW PRICES. 


Fine White Porcelain Dinner Seta, 100 Pieces. ..812 (0 
eh adress | Fine W bite French China Dinner Seta, 100 p’cs 22 00 
10 GEO. P. WELL & ©v., | Gold-band China Tearets, 44 
eKTISING HOREAU. 10 Spruce 


giaes, $8.50; white 7 5) 
sets, 44 
St Printing House Sq ). New ¥ 


pleces...... 12 00 


mailed free on 


application. Satinstee a1 ay ee furnished. 
HADLEY’S, 1-17 Cooper Institute, N. Y. City. 


Orders ked and placed on car or steamer free of 
charge. Rent C. O. D. or on receipt of P; O. M. Order. 





CG. S. WEST, 
304 Fulton Street, Brooklyn. 
OPENING, 
Wednesday and Thursday, March 24 and 25. 
IMPORTED BONNETS AND HATS, 
and a choice selection of 
MILLINERY NOVELTIES. 





guzeen. Oberlin, O. offers 


seeseee 10 EUROPE!!! 


ences ; elective studies; 1,814 students 
year. Calendar sent free by Mr. "7 'B. T. Mansa, 
etary. 


Oberlin 


advantages at the lowest cost. 
Heal 





‘OBERLIN CONSERVATORY OF Music.—Under moet 
first-class inatruct- 


Cook’s Excursion Partics leave in April, May, 
June, and July, Send for Programmes. 
qtndivs dual “Pourin ‘Tick ets for travel in Euro 


rope 
d all parts of the globe. Passage Tickets by all 
lege Full corps of mes teamers 
ors in Theo Beery: Voice Culture in ote. 


kK’. EK jonist. wit 
Organ. aac In- berlin. moututy, by :xcuratonte ttre ret. Peeined 
Rice I THOs. COOK & BON, 261 Broadway, New York. 








Friends, but open to all 
Labor nant. aehaansiaenell 

ratories and Observator: ake early apali- 
Fall. For “catalogues address a aatey 153 Essex Street, Boston. 
ISAAC SHARPLbSS, Dean, Haverford Cotiege, Fi 





Number limited to Ninety 


‘For $3.0 { will send free vo an ate 

HAVERFORD COLLECE. | Lait SERVES Welt 

In the country near Philadeiphia. Under care of | eens. Lark Stitched, 
ut., Bal., Cong.. or Oxfords (Low Cath made 


Donga-Kid Tops, 


Library 15,00) vols Large tte meses werk. or Seamless eet yore, 


Tops for 84. 








date for eae te 

of Study @ and Calendar other inf 

address Rev. JAMES C. eack Enzi Ps.D., 
WRENCEVILLE, N. J 


7 UNMOUNTED 


Lis AWBESCEV Applications SCHOOL—Jobn C. Green 
mission shoul 


pa PHOTOGR aie 


‘ormation 
Seulp 





ROCKLAND COLLECE, 
NYACK-ON-THE-HUDSON, N.Y. 


a 


o: Avcient and 3 and Mogern We Works of 4m 
Sure. arcaitecsare,cte. Send 
for pe ee ome or 70u = 
SOvLS F PHOTOGRAPH co,, 
338 Washington &t., Boston, Maes. 








or EATON FEMALE SEMINARY. 


months, 
ING TERM COMMENCES APRIL, 7. pts se a 
MIND 4. & BTANTON, Prin, Mortot, Mess.” | amt eae, 








f AFN ESS§ its eCAU Usks and ue CURE. ts ons by one 


&f the 
4 


OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC’ 
Mutual Insurance Company, 


New York, January 28d, 1886. 
The Trustees,in Conformity to the Charter of the 
, submit the follourng Statement of its 
affairs on the 81st of December, 1885: 
Premiums on Marine Risks from ist 
January, 1885, to 8ist December, 


EE S. c)ws <dteven’ koh chivemenstéundrsned $3,856,618 66 
Premiums on Policies not marked 

off ist January, 1885............... 1,839,525 10 
Total Marine Premiums.............. $5,196, 143 76 


Premiums pooed ¢ off from ist J: 
uary, 1885, to 8ist December, 1886, 88,77 770, 094 30 
Losses paid during the — 


same period........... $1,915,020 ae 
Returns of Pre- _— 

miums and 

Expenses... 976,71 712 42 


7 Com has th the » follo pote, viz.: 
oe vy eae ep wing | 
be ore Stock, diy, Bank, B4 = 


Real Estate and Claims due the 
Company, estimated at............ 000 00 
Preminm Notes and Bills Receivable posses 88 
Hera 9 Wc basesva Bate tossacts 897 88 


Six per cent. interest on the ontstanding cer 
tificates of profits will be paid to the holders 
thereof, or their legal representatives, on and 
after Thesday, the Second of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 
1851 will, ‘be earn and paid to the holders 

their legal representatives, on and 
after por the Second of February next,from 
which date all interest thereen will cease. The 
certificates Oe pecs at the time of pay 
Ehere -*- quel 

vidend of Forty per cent. is ‘declared on 
the net earned p ums of the Company for 
= — ending ist December, 1885, for which 
cates Will be issued on and after Tuesday, 

the Fe Fourth of May next. oe 

By order of the Board. 


J. . CHAPMAN, Beoretary. 
TRUSTEES ie 
ENNIB, ROBERT 8 MINTURN 
’ H. MARSHA’ 
JAMES LOW, FR DE RIC CK H. COSsiTT, 
VEN, IRYCE, 














ate wat ges 
oes P. D THOMAS MAITLAND. 
MUND W. 


JOHN D. JONES, President. 

OHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President. 

W. H. H. MOORE, 2d Vice President. 
’ AA RAVEN, 8d Vice l’resident. ® 


French, German, Spanish, Italian, 


You can, i, y ten weeks’ dade, master either of these 
languages ‘sutficiently for every-day and business con- 
versation, by Dr. Ricu. S. Rosen THaL’ ’s celebrated 
MEISTERSCHAFT SySTEM. Terms, $5.00 for 
books of each language, with privilege of answers to all 

uestions, and correction of exercises. Sample copy, 

art I1., 25 cents. Liberal terms to Teachers. 
" MEISTERSCHAFT PUBLISHING CO. 
Herald Building. Boston, Mass. 


60 Fancy Pictures, and 25 efe. 
ant Cards in Gilt Ke, Siik 
1 








‘ringe, Hidden Name, &c., 
Gongeter. 1960 Prine Puztle, aud 
6 parlor games, all for l0cts, Game of Anthors, 10e 
IVORY CO.. Clintonville. Conn. 





AGE NTS Chirsttantts.” ad = 
i chapce. A $i boo the popular price of 


75. Liberal terms. The cantons papers peation My 
as one of the few great religious works of the world 
Greater success pever known by agents, Terms free. 
Srinson & Co., Publishers, Portland, Maine. 





GENTS FOR Tap cus PeBLE. Intro 
Dr. CEN The best 








LS by J. 
book in this count . CASS SELL & Co. 
fLimited), 82 Broadway, N. Y.; # Dearborn St., 
Chicago. 
WANTS. 








[Cards of not more than ten lines (agate measure) 
will be inserted in this column for subscribers unly | 
for fifteen cents per line.) 


For Sale—A pleasant home in Southwestern 
lowa Good buildings, orchards, strawberry 
grounds, etc. The owner is compelled to reside 
in Southern California, and must sell. Amelia 
M. Rice, Glenwood, Mills Co., lowa. 


A Young Lady wishes to teaca or have the care 
of ove or two young children. Reference given. 
Preference given to country. Address K. L. 
Lewis. Warren, Conn. 


Wauted-A matron of experience in a large 
institution for children in New York City. Ad 
dress, giving real name and references, * Insti 
tution,” P. O. Station H , New York City. 


Wanted —A trustworthy nurse, about thirty, 
willing to travel, to take care of a little girl, and 





treat sew. Wages $14. Address, with references, P.O. 
Box 114, Englewood, N. J. 





